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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

The word “sharashka” as it occurs in this story derives from 
a Soviet slang expression meaning “a sinister enterprise based 
on bluff or deceit.” By 1949, the time of the novel, it meant, 
particularly, a special scientific or technical institute staffed 
with prisoners — or, in Soviet slang, “zeks.” The sharashka 
in which much of the action of this novel takes place is lo- 
cated on the outskirts of Moscow. It is called the Mavrino 
Institute, and the 281 zeks who are employed there are in- 
mates of the Mavrino Special Prison, which is housed in the 
same complex of buildings. 

The Soviet State Security organ charged wth the functions 
of security and counterintelligence — in other words, the 
Soviet secret police — ^has had various names since it was es- 
tablished in 1917, and has been known in different periods 
by the Russian initials of its contemporary official title. 

From December 1917 until 1922 it was the Cheka (with 
the accent on the last syllable), from two of the initials of 
“All-Russian Extraordinary Commission for the Struggle 
Against Counterrevolution and Sabotage.” 

The Cheka contributed the name “Chekist” to Soviet se- 
cret police officers and employees, a label which has lasted 
right up to the present time. In 1922 the Cheka was re- 
named and reorganized as the GPU (pronounced Gay-Pay- 
Oo), from the initial letters of the Russian words for “State 
Political Administration.” That same year the GPU became 
the OGPU (Oh-Gay-Pay-Oo) , when the Russian word for 
“consolidated” or “unified” was added to its name, but both 
names were used almost interchangeably until 1934. 

In that year the OGPU was merged into the NKVD 
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(En-Kay-Vay-Day), Peoples' Commissariat for_ rntemal Af- 
fairs. Tliis administrative entity had superidsion over the 
ordinary police as well as the secret police, and it was the 
organization which, under the direction of Commissar Ye- 
zhov, carried out the horrendous purge of 1937-1938, knoMTi 
also as tlie Yezhovshchina. 

Shortly before World War II, with Lainrent}' Beria now in 
charge of secret police affairs (following Yezhov’s execu- 
tion), the secret police functions were taken from the 
NK\^ and turned over to the smaller NKGB {Eri-Kay- 
Gay-Bay), Peoples’ Commissariat of State Security, as its 
exclusive responsibility. 

In 1946 the NKGB was renamed the MGB {Em-Gay- 
Bu}’), Ministry of State Security. And in that same year 
Victor S. Abakumov was named Minister of State Security. 


novel. ADaKumov, wnom we meet m tnese pages, iras re- 
moved from office some time , in 1951 or 1932 by Stalin 
and arrested, apparently on charges of malfeasance. He was 
shot — or at any rate his execution was . announced — in De- ■ 
cember 19^4, more than a year and a half after Stalin’s, 
death, on charges of having framed a group of Soviet leaders ■ 
in the “Leningrad Case’’ of 1949 and 1950. 

'Tliere are two other Soviet agencies concerned ivith police 
whose names are found frequently in the text. Hie 
(Em-Voy-Da}’) was the Ministry of Internal Affairs, . 

F n from 1946 on and was the linear descendant 

of the NKVD. It supervised the ordinary, as distinct from 
the secret, police, but sometimes performed State Security 
functions, particularly in the area of prison and camp ad- 
mmistration. SMERSH was the wartime Soviet counterin- 
rcliigence agency operating with the army at and behind the 
rront,_ and its name was derived from the Russian words 
meaning “Death to Spies!” 

All the zeks of the Mavrino sharashka belonged, though 

hard-labor camps, to the realm 
or UULAG— the Chief Administration for Corrective Labor 
t-amps. "^is organization kept its identity through all the 
rechnstenmgs of its parent organization. It ruled most of 
the Sowpt imrthland and Siberia, and it had more inhabitants 
behind ite barbed wre and “zones” than some of the pros- 
perous middle-sized European countries. ^ 


T.P.W. 
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speaking over a public telephone — if one wasted no time 
and hung up and left quickly? Could they recognize a voice 
over the phone? Surely there was no technique for that. 

He went to his desk. In the twilight he could still make 
out the top sheet of the instructions covering his new as- 
signment. He was to leave before New Year’s Day, on 
Wednesday or Thursday. 

It was more logical to wait. It was more reasonable to 
wait. 

Oh, GodI A shudder gripped his shoulders, so unac- 
customed to such burdens. It would have been better if he 
had never learned about it. If he knew nothing about it^ 
had never learned ... 

He took the instructions and everything 'else off the desk 
and carried them all to the safe. 

How, indeed, could anyone condemn what Dobroumov 
had promised? It showed the generosity of a talented man. 
Talent is always conscious of its own abundance and does 
not object to sharing. 

But Innokenty’s uneasiness grew stronger and stronger. 
He leaned against the safe; his head drooped, and he rested 
there with his eyes closed. 

Then suddenly, as if he had been letting a last chance 
slip by, without phoning the garage for his car, without 
closing the inkwell, Innokenty went out of his office and 
shut tiie door, handed his key to the duty officer at the end 
of the corridor, put on his plain overcoat, and rushed down 
the staircase almost at a run, passing the permanent staff of 
the building in their gold braid and gold embroidery. And 
he ran out into the raw twilight, finding relief in action. 

His French-style shoes plunged into the dirty wet snow. 

Passing the Vorovsky monument in the half-enclosed 
court of the ministry, Innokenty looked up and trembled. 
He sensed a new meaning in the new building of the Bol- 
shaya Lubyanka which faced on Furkasovsky Lane, and he 
shuddered. This nine-storied gray-black hulk was a battle- 
ship, and the eighteen pilasters hung on its starboard side 
like eighteen gun turrets. Solitary and frail, Innokenty U’as 
drawn toward it, across the little ^square, under, the pro\'‘ ci , 
the heavy, swift ship. 

He turned away, as if to save himself — to the right 
Kuznestsky Most. There, tight up against the 
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\ras preparing to pull away. Innolcenty got in and ordered 
the driver to proceed along Kuznestslcy Most and turn left 
beneath the just-lit street lights on Petrovka. 

He was still hesitating — wondering where he could phone 
without hawng someone outside the booth rap tlie glass with 
a coin. But to hunt for a quiet, isolated booth— that would 
be wen more obvious. Wouldn’t it be better to find' one ' 
somewhere right in the middle of the maelstrom, provided it 
was up against a wall? He decided, too, that it was stupid 
to be wandering around with the taxi driver as a witness. He 
dug into his pocket for a fifteen-kopeck piece. 

But all this didn t matter any more. In tlie past few 
minutw Innokenty had felt a calm descending on him; he , 
realized clearly that he had no other choice. It mieht be 

dan|erous, but if he didn’t do it . . . , - 

It one is forever cautious, can one remain a human beirig?-, ;^ 
le traffic light on Oldiotny Ryad his fingers found two ", 
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After several long rings the phone at the other end was 
lifted. 

“Yes?” said a woman's voice which sounded either over- 
solicitous or irritated. 

“Is this the residence of Professor Dobroumov?” he asked, 
trying to change his voice. 

“Yes.” 

“Please ask him to come to the phone.” 

“Who wants to talk to him?^' The woman’s voice was 
heavy and lazy. She was probably lolling on her couch and 
she was in no hurry. 

“Well, you see , . . you don’t know me. . . . Look, that’s 
not really important. But for me it’s very urgent. Please ask 
the professor to come to the phonel” 

Too many unnecessary words — and all because of his 
damned politeness I 

“But the professor simply can’t be bothered to talk to 
every unknown person who calls,” said the woman, taking 
offense. 

She sounded as if she might hang up then and there. 

Outside the thick glass, people were rushing past the row 
of booths, hurrying, catching up with one another. Someone 
was already waiting outside Innokenty’s booth. 

“Who are you? Why can’t you give your name?” 

“I’m a friend. I have important news for the professor!” 

“And so? Why are you ^raid to give me your name?” 

It was time for him to hang up. People ought not to have 
stupid wives. 

“And who are you? Are you his wife?” 

“Why must I answer you first?” the woman protested. 
“You tell me.” 

He should cut off the conversation at once! But the pro- 
fessor wasn’t the only one involved. ... By this time, In- 
nokenty was in a rage and no longer trying to disguise 
his voice or to speak quietly. He began to plead excitedly 
with the phone: “Listen to me! Listen! I have to warn him 
about a danger!” 

“About a danger?” The woman’s voice dropped, then broke 
off. But she didn’t summon her husband — not at all. “All 
the more reason I can’t call him. Maybe it’s all untrue. How 
can you prove you’re telling the trath?” 

The floor was burning beneath Innokenty’s feet, and the 
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black receiver on its heary steel chain was swimming in his 

^^"Listen to me, listenl” he cried in desperation. “^Vhen 
the professor was in Paris on his recent tap, promised 
his French colleagues he would give them something! - Some 
land of medicine. And he’s opposed to give to “ 
a few days. To foreigners! Do you understand? He. must 
not do itl He must not give the foreigners anything! It could 

be used as a provoca— ” ■ 

” There was a dull click and then total silence, 

without the usual buzzing or ringing on the line. ■ , 

Someone had broken me connection. 
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DANTE’S IDEA 

“New ones!” 

“They’ve brought in new ones!” 

The prisoners from the camps filed into the main corridor. 
A group of Mavrino zeks, some on their iTOy to dinner, 
others who had eaten on the first shift, crowded around 
them. 

“\Vhere from, comrades?" 

"Friends, where arc you from?" 

“And what have you all. got on your chests and your caps — 
patches of some kind?" 

“Tliat's where our numbers ivere,” said one of the new- 
comers. "On our backs too, and our knees. tVlien they sent 
us away from camp, they ripped them off our clotlies." 

“Wiat do you mean, numbers?" 

“Gentlemen,” said Valentine Prinnchikov, “may I ask 
■ what age we are Hring in?" He turned to his friend, Lev 
Rubin. “Numbers on human beings? Lev Grigorich, let me 
ask^you, is that what you call progressive?" 

“Valcntulya, don’t put on a show," said Rubin. “Go get 
your dinner.” 

But how can I possibly cat if human beings are going 
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around somewhere with numbers on their caps? It’s the 
Apocalypse!” 

“Friends!” said another Mavrino zek. “They’re ' giving 
nine packs of Belomors for the second half of December. 
You’re in luck.” 

“You mean Belomor-Yavas or Belomor-Dukats?” 

“Half of each.” 

“’The bastards — choking us with Dukats. I’m going to 
complain to the minister, I s\vear I am.” 

“And what kind of outfits are those?” asked the newcomer 
who had spoken first. “Why are all of you dressed like 
parachutists?” 

“It’s the uniform they make us wear now. The stinHng 
bastards are tightening up on us. 'They used to issue woolen 
suits and overcoats.” 

More Mavrino zeks came in from the dining hall. 

“Look, new ones!” 

“They’ve brought new ones.” 

“Come on, you hot shots! Stop acting like you’d never seen 
live prisoners before. You’ve jammed the whole corridor!” 

“Say! Who do I see! Dof-Dneprovsky! Where have you 
been all this time, Dof? I looked all over Vienna for you 
in ’45, over the whole damn place!” 

“All in rags and unshaven! From what camp, friends?” 

“Different ones. From Rechlag — ” 

“ — ^Dubrovlag — ” 

“How come I’ve been doing time for more than eight 
years and haven’t heard of them?” 

“They’re new camps, Special Camps. They were only set 
up last year, in ’48. 'Hiere was a directive from Stalin on 
strengthening the rear — ” 

“\^ose rear?” 

“Right at the entrance to the Vienna Prater they picked me 
up and — ^into the police wagon.” 

“Wait a minute, Mitenka, let’s listen to the new ones.” 

“No, out for our walk, out for our walk! Out in the fresh 
air! It’s the schedule — even during earthquakes! Lev wll 
question the new ones, don’t worry,” 

“Second shift! To dinner!” 

‘‘Ozerlag, Luglag, Steplag, Peschanlag — " 

_ “You’d think there was some great unrecognized Pushkin 
m the MVD. He doesn’t bother about long poems or-^ven 
verses; he just gives poetic names to concentration ( 
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"Ha ha hal That’s amusing, gentlemen, very ainusing,” 

said Ptyanchikov. "mat age aie we living in?” 

"Pardon^ me,” z newcomer asked Rubin, “what is your 


name?” 

“Lev Grigorich." 

“Are you an engineer, too?” 

“No, I'm not an engineer, I’m a philologist.” 

“Philologist? Tliey e\'en keep philologists here?” . _ ^ . 

"You might better ask whom they don’t keep here in the 
sharashka,” Rubin said. “We have mathematicians, physi- 
cists, chemists, radio engineers, telephonic engineers, artists, 
translators, bookbinders, architects, designers, and even a 
geologist who got in by mistake.” 

“And what does he do?” 

“He doesn’t do badly — ^he got himself a spot in the photo 
lab.” 

"Lcvl You claim to be a materialist, but you keep cram- 
ming people ivith spiritual stuff,” Valentine Pryanchikov 
said. “Listen here, friendsl When they take you to dining 
hall, we’ll have thirty plates set out at the last table by the 
window. Fill up your bellies — ^just don’t burstl” 

“Thanks very much, but why deprive yourselves?” 

“It’s nothing. Who cats Mezen herring and millet grits 
nowadays? It’s vulgarl” 

"What? Millet grits vulgar? I haven’t seen millet grits in 
five years!” 

“It’s probably not millet; it’s probably mdgaral”. 

“Mdgtrra — ^you're crazyl Just let them try to give us 
magara\ We’d throw it in their faces!” 

“And how is the food in the transit camps these days?” 
“At the Chelyabinsk transit camp — ” 

“Chelyabinsk new or Chelyabinsk old?” 

‘Your question indicates a connoisseur. At the new one — ” 
“How is it there nowdays? Do they still forbid you to use 
the toilets and make you use latrine buckets and carry them 
down from the third floor?” 

“Still.” 

"You said ‘sharashka.’ VTiat docs ‘sharashka’ mean?” 

^ And how much bread do they give you here?” 

"Wip hasn’t had dinner yet? Second shift!” 

‘■\\niitc br^d— fourteen ounces, and the black bread is 
out on the table. 

“Pardon me, what do you mean — out on the table?’’ - 
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“Just that: out on the table. Sliced. You want it, you take 
it; you don’t want it, you don’t take it.” 

“Yes, but for that butter and that pack of Belomors we 
have to break our backs for twelve and fourteen hours a 
day.” 

“That's not breaking your back! You're not breaking your 
back if you’re sitting at a desk. The one who brer^s his 
back is the guy who swings a pick.” 

“The hell with that! We sit in this sharashka as if we 
were in a swamp — ^we’re cut off from life. Do you hear, 
gentlemen? 'They say they’ve clamped down on thieves and 
pickpockets, and that even in Krasnaya Presnya they don’t 
fool around any more.” 

“The butter allotment for professors is one and a half 
ounces and for engineers three-quarters of an ounce. From 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his pos- 
sibilities.” 

“So you worked at Dneprostroi?” 

“Yes, I worked with Winter. And I'm serving time because 
of Dneproges.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you see it was like this — sold it to the Germans.” 

“Dneproges? But it was blown up!” 

“So vmat? I sold it to them blown up.” 

“Honest to God, it’s like a fresh wind! Transit camps! 
Stolypin cars! Camps! Activity! Oh, just to roll off to 
Sovetskaya Gavani” 

“And back, Valentulya, and back!” 

“Yes, you’re right! And back even faster, of course!” 

“You know. Lev Grigorich,” a newcomer was sajung to 
Rubin,- “my head is spinning from this sudden change. I've 
lived fifty-two years. I’ve recovered from fatal illnesses, I've 
been married to pretty women. I’ve had sons. I’ve received 
academic prizes — ^but never have I been so blessedly happy 
as I am today! Where have I landed? They won’t be driving 
me out into icy water tomorrow! An ounce and a half of 
butter! Black bread — out on the table\ They don’t forbid 
books! You can shave yourself! The guards don’t beat the 
zeks. What kind of great day is this? What kind of gleaming 
summit? Maybe I’ve died? Maybe this is a dream? Perhaps 
Ijn in heaven.” 

“No, dear sir,” said Rubin, “you are, just as you were 
previously, in hell. But you have risen to its 
highest circle — the first circle. You ask what a"- , 
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is? Let’s say the concept of a sharashta was tliought up by 
Dante. Remember that Dante tore his hair trying to decide 
v/here to put the m‘se men of ancient times. It ws a Chn's- 
tian’s duty to toss those pagans into hell. But the Renais-; 
sance conscience couldn’t reconcile itself to the idea of en- 
lightened men being packed in with all sorts of sinners and 
condemned to physical torture. So Dante thought up_a 
special place for them in hell. If you’ll allow me . . . It’s in 
the Fourth Canto and goes about like this: 

"At last 

we reached the base of a great Citadel ... 

Look around at the old arches herel 

. . . cirded by ses-en lowering battlements 
and by a sweet brook flowing round them all. . . . 

You came here in the Black Maria, so you didn’t see the 
gates — 

... I saw four mighty presences come toward us . 
mUi neither joy nor sorrow in their bearing. 

'. . . \Vhat souls are those whose merit lights their way 
even in Hell? What joy sets them apart?’ ’’ 

“Ah,_ Lev Grigorich, you’re too much of a • poet,” said 
Valentine Piyanchikov. "I -shall explain to the comrade what 
a sharashka is much more clearly. You need only remember 
the newspaper piece that said: *It has been proved that a 
high yield of wool from sheep depends on the animals’ care 
and feeding.’ ” 


3 


A PROTESTANT CHRISTMAS 

Their Christmas tree was a sprig of pine wedged into a 
cracK in tiie stool. A braid of small, low-voltage, colored 
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ligHts on milky plastic-covered wires wound around it twice 
and dropped to a battery on the floor. , - 

The stool stood in a comer of the room, between double 
bunks, and one of the upper mattresses, shielded the whole 
comer and the tiny Christmas tree from the glare of the 
ceiling lights. 

Six men in thick, dark-blue parachutists' coveralls stood 
together near the Christmas tree and listened, heads bowed, 
while one of them, swarthy, thin-faced Max Richtman, 
recited a Protestant Christmas prayer. 

There was no one else in the big room, which was 
crowded with double bunks with welded frames. After 
dinner and an hour’s walk everyone had gone to night 
work. 

Max finished the prayer, and the six sat down. Five of 
them were filled with bittersweet recollections of their home- 
land — their beloved, well-ordered Germany, beneath whose 
slate roofs this most important holiday of the year was so 
bright and affecting. The sixth among them was a great huB: 
of a man \vith the thick black beard of a Biblical prophet — 
he was a Jew and a Communist, ' , 

Lev Rubin’s fate had been intertwined with Germany in 
both peace and war. 

In peacetime he was a philologist spedalizing rn Ger- 
manic languages, who conversed in fauit’ess Hcchzr^v.ch 
and could, when the occasion demanded, :: dir Ga- 

lects of Middle High or Old High Gemnr. ?:e ri'-id re- 
call any German writer who had erer rear a.: 

, if he, had been a personal acquaintanra iE:; rraa -a-E-: 
minor cities on the Rhine as if he rad anr: ii_Lier: tr.etr 
. well-watered, shaded lanes. 

But he had only been in Prursri — rrr: rc> cn Gia 

front. 

He had been a Soviet major in ir “drcmr: dr Girfriiearrr 
tion of Enemy Armed Forces.' ~~ — r rre rG'V .asrr.r:': ra 
picked Germans who were — ~r^ w raa .i~. Ke irr? 
them out of the camps arc rrrrdrc “Vm -r-^- f-j^rcri 
maintenance in a special scrcn rare rs.arr irrrar • 
the -front, with TNT, fair -rra— -- — crae 
papers, and army idenifrcrrrr mar. ~ s-' carf 
bridges and wander bare a aanr-eTm' 

, were caught.. With caerre rramd Gc'dm. 

—and propaganda leifer: erf m-rrref ire 
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trucks from which to persuade their fellow soldiers ^ 
their guns against Hitler. With still others he crossed the 
front and, by sheer force of persuasion, took strongpomts, 

saving Soviet battalions. . 

But he had not been able to convert Germans without 
becoming one of them, wtliout coming to love them, and, 
from the day of their defeat, without pitying them, hor ms, 
Rubin had been arrested. Enemies in his own administrabon 
accused him of agitating, after the Januar^^ 1945 offensive, 
against “blood for blood and death for death. ’ -u- 4.1, 

The charges were correct, and he did not recant. Yet the 
situation was immeasurably more complicated than it ap- 
peared in the newspapers or in his final indictment. _ 

Two night tables were pushed against the stool on which 
the lighted Christmas tree stood, to form a dining table. 
Tliey began regaling themselves with canned goods from 
the Gastronome (sharashka zeks were allowed to prder 
from fancy food stores in Moscow with funds from their 
bank accounts) and with cold coffee and a homemade cake. 
A formal discussion started. Ma.'c guided it firmly toward 
‘ peaceful themes: old folk customs, moving stories of Christ- 
mas night. Alfred, who wore glasses — a Vienna physics 
student who had not been able to complete his studies — 
talked very entertainingly in his Austrian accent. Gustav, s 
young man from the Hitlerjugend who had been taken 
prisoner a week after the war ended, sat there round 
cheeked, his rosy ears translucent, staring avide-eyed at fh< 
Christmas lights, hardly daring to participate in the olde 
men’s conversation. 

Nevertheless the conversation turned to the war. Someom 
remembered Christmas in 1944,' five years before, whei 
eve^ German took pride in the Ardennes offensive, and 
as in antiquity, the vanquished were pursuing the weton 
Tliey remembered how on that Christmas Eve German 
had listened to Goebbels. 


Rubin, plucking at the bristles of his stiff, black beard 
confirmed this. He remembered that speech. It had bee: 
effective. Goebbels had spoken with deep anguish, as if h 
had pcrson.ally assumed the burdens which were crushin 
Gcmiany. It was as if he had had a premonition of his ow 
end. 

SS Obcrsturmbannfiihrer Reinhold Zimmel, whose Ion 
body scarcely found room between the table and the doubl 
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bunk, did not appreciate Rubin’s reSned civility. It was un- 
bearable to think that this Jew should dare pass .judgment 
on Goebbels. He never would have deigned to sit at the 
same table had he tlie strength of will to . renounce spending 
Christmas Eve wth his compatriots. But the other Germans 
had all insisted that Rubin be there. For the tiny German 
colony, home by fate into the golden cage of the sharashka 
in the heart of this \vild, cold country, the only comprehensi- 
ble person at hand was this major from the enemy army 
who had spent the whole war spreading discord and de- 
struction among .them. Only he could interpret for them the 
manners and customs of the people here, advise them how 
to behave, and translate fresh international news from Rus- 
sian. 

In an effort to say something as irritating as possible to 
Rubin, Zimmel declared that there had been hundreds of 
fiery orators all-over the Reich. It would be interesting to 
know, he added, why Bolsheviks preferred to read only 
those speeches which were prepared and approved in ad- 
vance. 

The accusation was all the more wounding for being just. 
And one really could not explain the historical reasons for it 
to this enemy and murderer. Toward Zimmel, Rubin felt an 
unwavering revulsion. He remembered him as he had arrived 
at the sharashka after many years in Butyrskaya Prison, 
wearing a crackling leather jacket that still showed traces of 
its civilian SS insignia — the civilian SS having been the 
worst branch. Even prison could not soften the expression 
of relentless cruelty on Zimmel’s face. The mark of the ex- 
ecutioner had been stamped there. Zimmel’s presence had 
made it unpleasant for Rubin to attend this dinner, but all 
the rest had insisted on his coming, and he was sorry for 
them, lonely and lost here, and he found he could not cloud 
their holiday with a refusal. 

Suppressing his rage, Rubin quoted, in German, Pushkin’s 
advice to eertain people not to attempt to deliver judgments 
■higher than their boot tops. 

Max, alarmed, hastened to break up the impending con- 
flict. It was Max who under -Lev’s guidance was already read- 
ing Pushkin in Russian, syllable % syllable. Why, he de- 
manded, had Reinhold taken cake without whipped ere-'—-' 
And where had Lev been that Christmas Eve? 

• Reinhold took some whipped cream. And Le 
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that he had been in his bunker at the, Narew bridgehead 

°^nd°^"'the five Germans were remembering their tom 
and trampled Germany, adorning it with the richest colon, 
so, too, Rubin suddenly remembered the Narew bndge- 
head and the wet forests around Lake Ilmen. ^ 

The little colored lights shone in the six men s eyes. 

Rubin was asked about today’s news. But he was ashamed 
to review what had happened in December. After all, he 
could not behave like a non-Communist and abandon the 
hope of indoctrinating these people. And he could not 
to explain to them, either, that in our complex age Socialist 
truth sometimes progresses in a roundabout, distorted way. 
Therefore he had to choose for them — for the sake of his- 
tory, pst as subconsciously he made such selections for him- 
sclt-^nly those current events which indicated the main 
road, neglecting those which obscured it. 

But that particular December, except for the Soviet-Chi- 
nese talks, which had been dragging on, and the seventieth 
birthday of the Leader of the Peoples, nothing positive had 
taken place. And to tell the Germans about tlie trial of 
Traicho Rostov, where the whole courtroom farce had been 
so crudely staged, where correspondents had been handed, 
after a delay, a false confession allegedly ^vrittcn by Rostov 
in his death cell — that would have been shameful and would 
hardly have seu’ed the purposes of indoctrination. 

So today Rubin dwelt mostly on the historical triumph 
of the Chinese Communists. 

Max listened to Rubin and nodded agreement. His brown, 
olive-shaped eyes were innocent. He was devoted to Rubin, 
but since the Berlin blockade he had had his doubts about 
the information Rubin gave them. Rubin did not know that 
Max would risk his neck in the microsvave laboratory where 
he worked to assemble, listen to, and then dismantle a minia- 
hire receiver which did not look at all like a receiver. With 
it he could listen to Cologne and to the BBC in German, 
and he knew not only about Traicho Rostov, and how he had 
denounced in open court those false confessions forced out of 
him during his interrogation, but also about plans for the 
North Atlantic Alliance and tlie economic news of Western 
wnnany. All of this, of course, he passed on to the other 
Germans. 

And all of them were nodding at Rubin approvingly. 



In any case, it was long past time for Rubin to go. He 
had not, after all, been excused from night work. Rubin 
praised the cake, and the Vienna student, flattered, acknowl- 
edged the compliment. Rubin excused himself. The Ger- 
mans insisted on his staying as long as politeness required, 
then let him go. Then they prepared to sing Christmas carols 
in muffled voices. 

Rubin went out into the corridor carrying a Mongolian- 
Finnish dictionary and a volume of Hemingway in English. 

The corridor was broad, with a rough temporary wooden 
floor. It had no windows and was lit by electricity day and 
night. It was the same corridor in which Rubin, together 
with the other inquisitive inmates, had, an hour before, dur- 
ing the animated dinner intermission, interviewed the new 
zeks from the camps. A door from the inner staircase 
opened on this corridor, as well as the doors of several 
room-cells. They were rooms because they had no locks, 
and they were cells because there were peepholes in the 
doors, little glass windows. These peepholes were never 
used by the guards here, but they had been installed, as they 
always were in real prisons, in accordance with prison 
statutes, because in official papers the sharashka was labeled 
a “special prison.” 

Through one of these peepholes another Christmas Eve 
celebration could have been seen: a goup of Latvians who 
had also asked to be let oS for the holiday. 

The rest of the zeks were all at work, and Rubin was 
afraid that he might be detained and taken to Major Shikin 
to explain his absence. 

Large double doors stood at each end of the corridor. One 
pair was wood-paneled and led through an arch into what 
used to be the enclosure above the altar of the country- 
house chapel. It, too, was now a room-cell. The other pair 
was locked and faced from top to bottom with sheet iron — 
and this was called by the inmates “the Holy Door.” 

Rubin went up to this iron door and knocked at the little 
window in it. From the other side the attentive, immobile 
face of the guard pressed up against the glass. 

The key turned quietly in the lock. This guard happened 
to be easygoing. 

Rubin emerged at the top of the main staircase of the old 
building, its two flights of stairs curving apart and tlien 
joining again. He walked across the marble landing past 
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two antique fretwork lanterns which no longer 
this floor he entered the laboratory corndot an p 
open a door with tlie sign: acoustics. 
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BOOGIE-WOOGIE 

The Acoustics Laboratory was a wide, high-ceilinged room 
with severd windows. It was disorderly and crowded with 
electronic instruments on plank shelves, shiny aluminum 
counters, assembly benches, new plywood cabinets from a 
Moscow factory, snug svriting desfe that had been svar 
booty. 

Large overhead bulbs in frosted globes cast a pleasant, 
dispersed white light. 

In a far comer of the room stood a sound-insulated 
acoustical booth. It looked only partially completed. On the 
outside, plain sacking had been tacked over straw. Its tsvo- 
foot-thick solid door was open at the moment, and the 
woolen curtain over it had been thrown back to air the 
bootli. Next to the booth, rows of brass plugs gleamed on 
the black bakelite face of the main switchboard. 

At a desk by the booth, her back to it, her nanow 
shoulders barely covered by a shawl, sat a tiny, frail girl 
rvitli a stem face. 

All the other people in the room, ten or so, were men, 
all dressed in the same dark-blue coveralls. Lit by the over- 
head lights and by additional spots of light from flexible 
desk lamps, tliev tinkered, walked about, hammered, sold- 
ered, and sat at the assembly benches and writing desks. 

From different places in the room three different radio 
receivers, cabinetless and put together on whatever aluminum 
chassis had come to hand, broadcast the conflicting rhythms 
of jazz, a piano concert, and folk songs of the East. 

Rubin rvalkcd slowly through the laboratory to his dcsl^ 
still holding his Mongolian-Finnish dictionary and his Hem- 
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He had the clean looh of youth. Life had not steuwd his 
face. His movements were boyish. It was hard to oeheve 
that he had graduated from an institute before the war, 
survived German POW camps, been in Europe, and tos now 
serving his fifth year of imprisonment in his own coun^. 

Rubin sighed. “Without duly attested references from Bel- 
gium the administration cannot — ” i j 

“What references are you talking about? PryanchiKOv s 
brows, flew up. “Ha, ha, hal Just forget iti Consider— I love 

women rhadlyl” i v. 

The stem young woman' near them could not control her 

smile. n r.- 

Another inmate, at a window near the passageway Rubin 
was trying to get through, put down his work and listened 
to Valentine with approval. 

“Only theoreticmly, it would appear,” answered Rubm 
with a bored, meditative expression. 

“And I love spending moneyl” 

“But you domt have any.” 

“Well, then how can I be a bad engineer? Just think; in 
order to love women — and diSerent ones — ^all the time, 
I need a lot of money! And in order to have a lot of money 
I have to earn it! And to do that as an engineer I have 
to be brilliant in my field. And how can I do that if I'm not 
genuinely fascinated by it? Ha, hal You look pale!” 

Wholehearted conviction shone in Valentine's face, raised 
challengingly to Rubin. 

“Ah-hal” cried the zek next to the window, whose -writing 
desk faced the young woman’s. “Lev, come and hear how 
well I’ve caught Valentulya’s voice! It has a bell-like quality! 
'Tliat’s what I’m going to write in my report. Bell-like. 
You can recognize a voice like that on any phone. No 
, matter how much interference there is.” 

■ And he opened a big sheet ruled off in squares, on which 
there were columns of names followed by tree-shaped voice 
classifications. 


‘-‘\Vhat land of nonsense is that?” Valentine said, brushing 
the remark aside. He took up his soldering iron, and rosin 
began to smoke. 

Ihc passagervay opened up, and Rubin, on his way to his 
chair, paused to bend over the sheet of voice classifications. 

He and his friend Gleb Nerzhin looked at it togetlier in 
silence. 
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“We’ve made some real progress, Gleb,’’ he said. “Used 
together with voice prints, it will make a good tool. Soon 
we'll be able to understand what a telephone voice de- 
pends on.” He gave a start. “What’s that on the radio?” 

The jazz was louder in the room, but a' lilting, bubbling 
piano piece came through his own homemade receiver on 
the window sill, with a single melodic line which kept gleam- 
ing and disappearing. 

Nerzhin replied, “It’s' a miracle. That’s Beedioven’s Seven- 
teenth Sonata in D Minor. For some reason it's never-^ 
listen, listen.” 

They both bent closer to the receiver, but the jazz inter- 
fered badly. 

“Valentine,” said Gleb. “Please, let us listen! Show a little 
consideration!” 

“I’ve already shown a little consideration,” Valentine said. 
“I knocked your receiver together. Now I’m going to un- 
solder your coil and you’ll never find it.” 

The young woman raised her severe brows and said, "Val- 
entine Martynichl Really, it’s impossible to listen to three 
radios at once. Turn yours off as you’ve been asked.” 

Valentine’s radio at this point was playing a slow fox trot, 
and the young woman secretly liked it very much. 

“Serafima Vitalyevna! That’s monstrous!” He seized the 
back of a chair and gesticulated as if he were speaking from 
a platform. “How can a normal, healthy person not enjoy 
energetic, invigorating jazz? You're all being corrupted by 
all kinds of old trash! Have you really never danced the 
‘Blue Tango’? Have you never seen the skits of Arkady 
Raildn? You just don’t know the best that man has created! 
Worse than that — you've never been to Europe. Where could 
you possibly have learned how to live? I advise you very, 
very seriously; you must fall in love with someone.” He de- 
livered this oratory from behind the chair, not noticing the 
bitter set of the young woman's lips. “Anyone — ga depend 
de vousl Lights tmnkling in the night. The rustle of stylish 
clothes.” 

“He’s gone out of phase again!” Rubin said with concern. 
“So we have to use force.” 

And behind Valentine’s back he turned off the jazz him- 
self. 

Valentine turned around, stung. “Lev Grigorich, w^^gave 
you the right to do that?" 
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titude toward them. You spend hours teaching Max Rus- 
sian. Yet you have every reason to hate them'^’''. 

“Hate? No, but my former love for them; of course, has 
been a bit tarnished. Even nonpolitical Max — doesn’t hd, 
too, share some responsibility with tlie executioners? After 
all, he didn't do anything to stop them.” 

“Just as we, right nOw, are not doing anything to stop 
Abakumov or Shishkin-Myshkin.” 

“Listen, Gleb, once and for all, I am no more a Jew than 
I am a Russian. And I am no more a Russian than I am a 
citizen of the world!” 

“Well said! Citizens of the world! It sounds pure and 
bloodless.” 

“In other words, cosmopolites. They were right to put us 
in prison.” 

“Of course they were right. Even though you are always 
trying to prove the contrary to the Supreme Soviet.” 

The radio on the Mndow sill promised the “Daily List 
of Production Competitions” in thirty seconds. 

In tlie course of those thirty seconds, Gleb Nerzhin reached 
for the radio knob with calm deliberation and cut off the an- 
nouncer’s hoarse croak. His tired face was grayish. 

Valentine Pryanchikov was at this moment absorbed in a 
new' problem. Calculating what series of amplifications to 
use, he sang to himself in a loud, carefree voice; 

“Boogie-woogie, boogie-woogie. 

Samba! Samba!” 
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of his lips long fuiiows on his' forehead. His skin looked 
faded because of the lack of fresh air. But it was 
all his economy of movement that made him seem old tnat 
with which nature husbands a pnsoners 


wise economy 



dietlnduded meat and energy wasn’t burned up in physical 
labor, there was no real need , for economy of rnovement; 
but Nerzhin understood the uncertain nature of Ms prison 
sentence, and practiced that- restriction of effort to ensure 
its becoming a permanent habit. - , 

Whole barricades of books and file folders were piled on 
his large desk, and even the working space left in the middle 
was taken over by file folders, typewritten texts, Russian 
and foreign books and magamnes — ^all of them spread out ; 
open. Any unsuspecting person would see in this chaos the 
aftermath of a hurricane of scientific thought. 

But, in fact, it was all a false front. Nerzhin set things ■ 
up every evening just in case the bosses happened in, • 

Actually, he wasn’t looking at what lay in front of him. 
He had pulled aside the bright silk curtain and was looking ' 
out the svindow into the darkness. Beyond the depths of the 
night, the variegated lights of Moscow began, and the whole 
city-, hidden behind a hill, shone like a huge pillar of pale, 
diffused light which turned the sky dark brown. 

Netzhin’s special chair, with a spring back which yielded 
comfortably to his every movement his specie roll-top desk 
of a b'nd not manufactured in tlie Soviet Union, and his 
comfortable spot at the south window — all would have in- 
dicated to anyone acquainted with the history' of Mavrino 
sharashia that Nerzhin was one of its founding members. 

Tlie sharashka took its name from the nearby village of 
Marano, which had long been absorbed into the Moscow 
city' limits. Tlie sharashka had been established on a July ’ 
CT'ening a little more than three years ago. Some fifteen 
zeks had been brought in from concentration camps and 
delh'ered to an old manor bouse in the Moscow suburb, en- 
circled for the occasion by barbed wire. At the sharashka 
those early days were now referred to as the “Krylov’.’ 
period and were remembered as a pastoral era. At that time 
-'j freely at, ei’ening in what had since become 
the forbidden “zone,” lie on the dewy grass which, against 
all pnson regulations, had not been cut (grass was supposed 
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to be cut to the roots so tliat zeks would not creep silently 
up to the barbed wire), and observe either the eternal 
stars or the ephemeral sweating of Zhvakun, the MVD 
master sergeant on night duty, as he stole logs from the 
restoration site and rolled them under the barbed wire to 
take home for firewood. 

No one in the sharashka at- that time knew what its field 
of scientific endeavor would be. They were kept busy unpack- 
ing a vast number of crates delivered by two freight trains - . . 
rounding up comfortable chairs and desks . . . sorting out-of- 
date and broken equipment — for telephony, ultra-high-fre- 
quency radio communication, and acoustics. It turned out 
that the best apparatus and the papers documenting the 
newest scientific research had been stolen or destroyed by 
the Germans while the MVD captain who had been sent 
to pack the German equipment for shipment to Russia had 
been combing the environs of Berlin to furnish his own 
Moscow apartment and those of his superiors. (He under- 
stood funiiture very well but knew nothing about the Ger-' 
man language or radio.) 

Since then the grass had been cut. The gates to the yard 
where the zeks took their exercise were open only at the 
ringing of a bell. The sharashka had passed from Beria’s 
jurisdiction to Abakumov’s and had been put to work on 
secret telephonic communications. The assignment was to 
have taken one year, but it had already stretched to two, 
becoming larger, confused, and encompassing more and 
more related projects. And here, on Rubin’s and Nerzhin’s 
desks, it had reached the stage of identifying voices on the 
telephone, and discovering what makes a human \oice uni- 
que. 

No one, it appeared, had undertaken this stud}- before. 
In any case, they were unable to find an}- monographs on 
the subject. They had been allotted half a }-ear for the work, 
and then another half-year, but they had made little progress, 
and now time was pressing. 

Conscious of this urgency, Rubin corns irined oeer hi' 
shoulder, “For some reason I haven’t the jiihrest desire, hr 
work today.’’ 

“That’s amazing,” barked Nerzhin. ’ C.rL .r be that si'" ‘ 
fighting for only four years and spendirj; reiv fi-.-e ir, 
you’re already tired? Get yourself s erri “ 

Crimea.” ' ' . 


H 
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^yoif busy witli something of your ovm?" Rubin 
ashed quietly. ' 

“And who is going to do the work on voices? 

“To tell you the truth, I was counting on you.^^ 

“What a coincidence! 1 was counting on you. , 

“You have no conscience. How much matenal have you 
taken out of the Lenin Library with that work ^ 

Speeches of famous lawyers, I he Memoirs of kom, Stams 
kivskv’s An Actor Prepares. And you. finally lost all sharne 
wilh\'our research on Princess Turandot What other zek m 
the land of GULAG can boast of a selection of hooks like 


Rubin pushed out his thick lips in a pout, which always, 
made his (ace look comically foolish. “That’s funny, I react 
all those books, even Princess Turandot, w'ith somebody 
-he, and during working bours, too. Wasn’t it you?’’ 

"Yes, it was me. And 1 should he working. And I’d be 
working today unstintingly. But two things have knocked 
me off my stride. In the first place I am very troubled by 
the thought of parquet floors.’’ 

“What p.arouct floors?” 

"At the Kaluga Gates, in the MVD apartment house, the 
rounded one vrith the tower. Our camp was building it in 
19.} 5, and I was working as an apprentice, laying parquet 
floors. And I learned just todav that Roitman is living m 
that very apartment house. So I've been worrying every since 
.about my workmanship, or, if you prefer, my prestige. Do 
my floors .squc.ak or don’t tliw? After all, if they squeak, 
that means it wais jerry-built flooring. And here I am, un- 
alilc to correct it!” 

“Ye.s, that could get to he a nightmare.” 

“lixactly. And the second thing; Isn’t it bad form to work 
on Saturday night when you know that Sunday will be 
a day off for the free employees only?” 

Rubin sighed. “Even at this moment the' free employees 
have gone out to places of amusement. Of course, that’s a 
very obwous dirty trick.” 

But do they choose the right places? Do they get more 
satisfaction out of life than we do? That's the real question.” 
Willi the habitual caution of prisoners they were speaking 
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quietly so that even SeraSma Vitalyevna, who was seated 
opposite Nerzhin, could not overhear them. 

Now they half-turned, with their backs to the rest of the 
room. They faced the window and the lights in the forbidden 
zone, the watchtower whose -presence could only be guessed 
in the darkness, the separate lights of the distant green- 
houses, and the faintly visible, whitish pillar of light from 
Moscow. 

Nerzhin, though a mathematician, was no stranger to 
linguistics, and from the time the sounds, of Russian speech 
had become a research project at the Mavrino Scientific Re- 
search Institute he had paired off with the only philologist 
there, Rubin. For two years they had been sitting back to 
back twelve hours a day. At the very beginning of their 
acquaintance they had discovered that they had both been 
front-line soldiers, that they had been together on the North- 
west Front and on the Belorussian Front and both had a 
proper-collection of war decorations, that they had both been 
arrested at the front in the same month and by the same 
SMERSH unit and under the provisions of the same uni- 
versally applicable tenth point — in other words, not restricted 
by education, property qualifications, or material situation. 
And both had received a ten-year term. (As a matter of 
fact, nearly everyone received ihe same.) There was a dif- 
ference of only six years between them and one step in 
military rank — for Nerzhin had been a captain. It turned out, 
in addition, that before the war Nerzhin might even have 
attended one of Assistant Professor Rubin's lectures. 

They looked out into the darkness. 

Rubin said sadly, “Anyway, you’re intellectually deprived. 
That worries me.” 

“But I’m not trying to understand things; there’s a lot of 
intelligence in the world, but not much that’s any good.” 

“Here’s a good book for you to read.” 

“Hemingway? Is this another one about the poor mixed- 
up bulls?” 

“No.” 

“Persecuted lions?” 

“Not at all!” 

“Listen, I can’t make sense out of people — ^why should 
I bother about bulls?” 

“You have to read it!” 
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"I don’t hctve to do anything for Jfi- 

Fve already paid off my debts, as our fnend Spmdon says, 
“Read itl It’s one of the best books of the twentieth cen- 

^And will it really reveal to me what everj'one needs to 
understand? Has he really worked out whats got people 

^^'^^^Intelligent, morally good, boundlessly honest twiter, 
a soldier, hunter, fisherman, dmnkard and lover of women, 
quietly and frankly despising all falsehood, simple, very 

human, with the innocence of a genius — ’’ , 

“Oil, come off itl” Nerzhih laughed. "I'Ye lived for thirty 
years without Hemingway, and I’ll manage to get through 
a few more. First you tried to force Capelc on me, then 
Fallada. As it is, my life has been tom ap^. Let me stoji 
spreading myself so thini Let me at least find some direction.” 

And he turned back to his desk. , , 

Rubin sighed. He was still not in the mood to work. 

He looked at the map of China that was propped against 
the shelf of the desk. He had cut this map out of a new'S- 
paper and pasted it on cardboard. The whole past year he. 
had marked in red pencil the advance of the Communist 
armies; now, after their total victory, he had left- it in front 
of him so that in moments of depression and fatigue it 
would lift his spirits. 

But today sadness gnawed at Rubin, and even the big red 
mass of \ictorious China could not overcome it. 

Nerzhin, occasionally sucking thoughtfully on the sharp 
end of a plastic pen, wTOte in a needle-fine hand on a tiny 
sheet buried in his camouflage of books and file folders: 


I rememher a passage in Maix (if I could only find it) where he 
says that perhaps the Wetorious proletariat can get along without ex- 
propriating the prosperous peasants. That means he saw some eco- 
nomic way of including all the peasants in the new social system. 'The 
Plowman, of course, did not seek such paths in 1929. And when 
did he er-cr seek anj-thing worthwhile or intelligent? \^Try should a 
butcher try to be a therapist? 


'Tire large Acoustics Laboratory hummed with its owTi 
peaceful everyday e-xistence. The motor on the latlie droiicd. 
Orders were shouted: "Turn that on!” "Turn that off!” 
Sentimental trash W'as coming over the radio. Someone was 
calling loudly for a 6Ky tube. 
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been nssiened because of her cr>-stal-c}ear securi^ form, 
to this hfghly’ secret scientific research institate, . 

ScS^ rlasons was christened udth a number but rstoh 
the nXoners, in their irreverent lingo, called tlie sharashka. 
The^tree employees accepted here were immediately, com- 
missioned and paid wages higher than those of an ordinary 
enaineer. They were paid for their rank, paid for their uni- 
fom, and all that was demanded of them, essentially, svas 

devotion and vigilance. , ■ i j 

Tlie fact that no one made demands on her knowleoge 
in her special field was lucky for Simochka. Not only^ she 
but many of her girl friends had graduated from the institute 
without any such knowledge. There were many reasons for 
this. Tlie young girls had come from high schools 'wth very 
little grounding in mathematics and physics. They had 
learned in the upper grades that at faculty council meetings , 
the school director had scolded the teachers for giving out 
failing marks, and that even if a pupil didn’t study at all he 
received a diploma. In the institute, when they found time to 
sit down to study, they made their way through the mathe- 
matics and radio-technology as through a dense pine forest. 
But more often there was no time at all. Every fall for a 
month or more the students were taken to collective farms 


to han'cst potatoes. For this reason, they had to attend 
lectures for eight and ten hours a day all the rest of the 
year, leaving no time to study their course work. On Mon- 
day evenings there was political indoctrination. Once a week 
a meeting of some kind was obligatory. Then one had to do 
socially useful work, too: issue bulletins, organize concerts, 
and it was also necessary to help at home, to shop, to 
wash, to dress. And what about the mowes? And the the- 
ater? And the club? If a girl didn't have some fun and dance 
a bit during her student years, when would she do so after-' 
ward? For their examinations Simochka and her girl friends 
UTOtc many cribs, which they hid in those sections of female 
clothing denied to males, and at the exams they pulled out 
the one they needed, smoothed it out, and turned it in as a 
vyork sheet. Tlie examiners, of course, could have easily 
discovered the women students* ignorance, but they them- 
selves were^ overburdened with committee meetings, assem- 
blies, a variet}' of plans and reports to the dean's office and 
to the rector. It was hard on them to have to give an ex- 
amination a second time. Besides, when their students, failed. 
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the . examiners were reprimanded as if the failures were 
spoiled goods in a production process — according to the 
' well-known theory that there are no bad pupils, only bad 
teachers. Therefore the examiners did not tty to trip the 
students up but, in fact, attempted to get them through the 
examination with as good results as possible. 

As their courses neared their ends, Simochka and her 
friends realized with a feeling of despondency that they did 
not like their profession and, in fact, found it a bore. But 
by then it was too late. Simochka trembled at the thought 
of actually working at it. 

Then she had turned up at -Mavrino. She was glad that 
they did not assign her any independent research. But even 
someone less small and frail than she would have found it 
awesome to cross the forbidden zone of this isolated Mos- 
cow castle, where a special guard and supervisory staff kept 
watch over importaiit state criminals. 

All ten graduates of the Institute of Communications -were 
given their instructions together. They were told that on 
this . assignment it was worse than being at war, that they 
had come to a snake pit where one careless move would 
confront them with destruction. They were told that they 
would encounter here the dregs of the human race, people 
unworthy of speaking the Russian language. They were 
warned that these people, were particularly dangerous be- 
cause they did not openly show their wolf fangs but con- 
stantly wore a mask of courtesy and good breeding. If 
one were to ask them about their crimes — ^which was 
categorically forbidden — they would try with clever lies to 
' portray themselves as innocent victims. It was pointed out 
that the girls, as Komsomol members, must not pour out their 
hate on' these vipers, but must show them outward polite- 
ness — ^without entering into any discussions unrelated to the 
work, without doing any enands for them outside — and 
that at the first violation, suspicion of violation, or possi- 
bility of suspicion of any violation of these regulations they 
must hurry with a confession to the security officer. Major 
Shikin. 

Major Shikin was a short, s\varthy, self-important man 
■with, a big head, a graying crew cut, and small feet on which 
he wore boy-sized shoes. It occurred to him, he said on 
this occasion, that, while to him, as to other experienced . 
people, the reptilian inner nature of these malefactpcs-^^vas 
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perfecay clear, there might among such inexperii 
young women as these new arrivals be one whose h^i.; 
krian heart would waver, and that she might be ^ " > 
some infraction, such as, for instance, giving a ^ . 

book from the free employees' library. He would not e 
mention mailing a letter outside. (For any letter, no rnd. 
to what Marya or Tanya it was addressed, rvas obvioiv 
being sent to some foreign espionage center.) If any of ^ 
young women were to witness the fall of one of her t/ > ■ 
she was to give her comradely help — tliat is, report -1 
had taken place to Major Shikin. 

■ Finally, the major did not conceal the fact that liah 
with prisoners would be punished under the Criminal 
and that the Criminal Code, as everyone knew, was elas 
It could mean hvent)'-five years of hard labor. 

It was impossible not to tremble as they pictured the ■■ 
future asvaiting them. Certain girls even found tears 
to tireir eyes. But mistrust had already been sown an, 
tliem. Leaving the instruction session, they did not talk 
' what they had just heard. 

Neither alive nor dead, Simochka had ^ ” —ed Er / 
Major Roitman into the Acoustics Lab b' 

minute she felt as though she were going L 

Half a year had passed since then, and 
had happened to Simochka. Not that he: . 
the black plots of imperialism had rvaverC': , 
it easy to believe that the prisoners who 
other rooms were bloodstained criminals, 
she met the dozen zeks in the Acoustics ; 
different to freedom, to their own fate, to 
and twenty-five years, all of Orem, scienb -. 
technicians, concerned only with the wooj^ 
uns riot their own, meant nothing to tiS'- 
them not a cent of wages nor a grain of g , 
vain to see in them those desperate intern:' , 
easily identified in the movies, so skilUi. 
counterintelligence. 

Among them Simochka felt no fear. Site 
any hate for them. These people aroused 
qualified respect, and their -varied skills 
their steadfastness in bearing misfortune. . 
sense of duty cried out, though her love fc 
manded that she report to the security c • 
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She even noticed that he slipped tliem somewhere at the left 
S his dST not in the dmver. Simochka humed wth 
curiosity to' blow what he 

Netzhin, without knowing it, had become for her an j 
of svmpathy and admiration. , . 

Simochka's life as a woman had so far turned out very 
unhappily. She was not pretty. Her face ivas spoiled by a 
nose which was too long. Her hair was thin and was gatliCTcd 
together at the back of her head in a damp little knot, bne 
was not just small — ^which enhances a woman — but exces- 
sively small; she was more like a seventh-^de sclioolgin 
tlian a grown woman. Moreover, she was strait-laced ;md 
not inclined to fun or casual play; and this, too, made her 
unalttactivc to young people. So at twcnt)'-five no one had 
paid court to her, no one had embraced her, no one had 
Wssed her. 


But not long ago, just a month earlier, something had gone 
WTong with the microphone in the booth, and Neizhin had 
, calico Simochka to fix it. She came in with a screw driver in 
her hand, and in the soundless, sh'fiing booth, small, crowded, 
with hardly room for two, she bent tounrd the micTophone 
wliich Nerzhin was examining, and before she realized it her 
dieck was touching his. She touched him and neatly died 
on the spot, M^iat would happen now? She should have 
drawn away, but she continued looking foolishly at the mi- 
crophone. There passed the longest and most terrifying 
minute of her life — their cheeks burned, united, and he did 
not move away! Suddenly he seized her head and kissed hri; 
on the lips. Simochka’s whole body melted in joyous weak- 
ness. She said nothing in tliat instant about Komsomols 
or country, but only: "The door’s not closed!" 

A thin dark-blue curtain, swinging back and forth, 
separated them from the noisy day beyond, from people 
walking around and talb’ng who could have pulled aside 
the curtain at any moment. The prisoner Nerzhin risked 
nothing rnorc than ten d.ays in the punishment cell. 'Tlie voung 
wnman risked her whole securih' clearance, her career, per- 
haps cs'cn freedom itself. But she had no strength to’ draw 
away from the hands which held her head. 

the first time in her life a man had kissed her. 

, . it could be said that a cunningly wrought steel 
ennsn broke at the link which had been forged from the 
heart of a woman. 
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“OH, MOMENT, STAY!" 

“Whose bald head is that behind me?” 

“My boy. I’m in a poetic mood, no less. Let’s have a 
chat.” 

“In principle I’m busy.” 

“Busy — ^nonsense! I’m in a state, Gleb. I was sitting by 
that makeshift Gennan Christmas tree and I said something 
about my dugout at the bridgehead north of Pulutsk, and 
suddenly I was at the front again I The whole front came 
back to me, so vivid, so poignant. Listen — even war can turn 
into a good memory, can’t it?” 

“You shouldn’t let it. The Taoist ethic says, ‘Arms are the 
instruments of unhappiness, not of nobility. The wise man 
conquers unwillingly.’ ” 

“What's this? You’ve switched from skepticism to Taoism?” 

“Nothing final yet.” 

“First I remembered the best of my Krauts — ^how we made 
. up captions for the leaflets together: the mother embracing 
' her children, and our blond Margaret in tears — that was 
) our masterpiece. It had a text in verse.” 
f “I know. I picked one of them up.” 
i “I remembered how on quiet evenings we used to go out 
I on sound trucks to the front lines.” 

j “And between the touching tangos they’d try to persuade 
1 their brother soldiers to turn their guns against Hitler. We 
used to climb out of the dugouts and listen, too. But your 
I appeals were somewhat simple-minded.” 

I ■ “What do you mean? After all, we did take Graudenz 
and Elbing without firing a shot." 
i “But that was already 1945.” 

i “Little drops of water wear down big stonesl Did I ever 
I tell you about Milka? She was a student at the Institute of 
t Foreign Languages, graduated in 1941, and was sent im- 
i rnediately to our section as a translator. A Uttle snub-nosed 
i girl; all her movements were auick.” 
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“Wait, was she the one who went along with you to accept 

aod loved to be pm.d 

for te wort (God heip yoo it you '‘’•XSf 

herl), and she liked being recommended for perorations. 
Do you remember the Northwest Front nght beyond ^ 
Lovat River, behveen Rakhlits and Novo-Swnukhovo, south 

of Podtsepochiya? There’s a forest there.’’ ■ rbe 

“There^s more than one forest there. The far side of the ^ 


Redya River or the near side?’’ 
, “The near side.” 


“Yes, I know it." .. j 

‘Well, she and I spent a whole day roaining aro™d that 
forest It TOS springtime — not even springtime, shll Marro. 
We sloshed through the puddles in our felt boots, our nir 
hats sopping with sweat. That eternal smell of awakening 
springtime. We wandered around like people in love for uie 
htst time, like newlyweds. Why is it that with a new' woman 
you experience the whole thing right from the beginning, 
just like a kid? That endless forest! The smoke from scattered 
shelters where a battery of seventy-sixes stood in a clearing. 
Wc kept away from them. We roamed around like that till 
tnilight, soaking-wet and flushed with happiness. She drove 
me crazy the whole day; then after dark we found ah empty 
gun emplacement." 

“Abov^ound?” 

“You remember? Sure. A lot of them were built there thai 
year, like shelters for wild animals.” 

“iVet ground there. You couldn't dig in.” 

"Yes. Inside there were pine needles on the floor, th? 
smell of resin from the logs, smoke from the fire — ^no stove 
you had to w’arai younelf at an open fire. There was a holt 
through the roof. No light at all, of course. The fire casl 
shadow's on the beams. How about it, Gleb? Some life!” 

_'Tve always noticed that if there’s an innocent girl in '< 
prison story, everyone — including me — ardently hopes ^a^ 
by the end of the story she won’t be innocent any more 
For zeks that is the main point of a stoiy. Tliere’s a searcl 
for world justice in that, don’t you tliink? A blind mat 
has to get reassurance from those who can see that the sly 
IS still blue and the grass green. A zek has to believe that 
there are still real, live, adorable women in the world and 
that tliey give themselves to fellows wath luck. That’s the 
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there— the ones who checlced food packages and the hath . 
attendants; there were some who could even shack up 
the female prisoners, and they'll go around telling everyme 
there’s no better place on earth than a transit ^son. .^er 
all, the very concept of happiness is conditional, a fiction. 

‘‘The transitory nature and unreality of the concept are 
implicit in the word itself, m word_ ‘happiness^ iS denvea 

ftom the word that means this hour, this moment. _ r\ m 

“No, dear Professor, pardon me. Read Vladimir Uani. 
‘Happiness’ comes from a word that means ones fate, tmes , 
lot, what one has managed to hold on to in life. The wisdom 
of etymology gives us a very mean version of happiness,” 

“Just a minutel My explanation comes from Dahl, too.” 
“Amazing. So does mine.” , 

“The word ought to he researched in all languages. I'll 
make a note of it!” 

“Maniacl” 

“Never mindl Let me tell you something about compara- 
tive philology — ” 

“You mean the way everything is derived from the word 
hand — as Man would say?” 

lo hell. Listen — ^iiave you read Qie second part of 

Faust? ' 

'You’d^ better ask whether I’ve read the first part. Every- 
one says it is a work of genius, but no one reads it. Or else 
th^ only know it through Gounod.” 

No, the first part is not difficult at all; 

1 ve nothing to say of the sun and world, 

I see only the toiments of man,” 

“Now I do like that!” 

“Or: 

MTiat we need we do not know. 

And what we know we do not need.” 

“Grcatl” 

Tlic second part is on the heavy side I admit Ttnt rtror, 

hveSf Famt‘tnd^t contracts be- 

ccivTfmS son! ^^P^^topheJes mil re- 

sSyf YoJ are so faif^R r Faust cries out, ‘Oh, moment, 

offers Faust the r/h matter what Mephistopheles 

oners 1 aust-the return of his youth, the love of Mar- 
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guerite, easy ^'ictOIy over his rival, limitless wealth, knowl- 
edge of the secrets of existence— nothing can force the ulti- 
mate exclamation from. Faust’s breast. Years pass. Mephis- 
topheles himself has grown weary 'of pursuing this insatiable 
being. He sees it's impossible to make a human being happy, 
and he wants to give up the fruitless attempt. Faust, who 
has by now aged a second time and grown blind, orders 
Mephistopheles to gather thousands of workers to dig canals 
and drain the swamps. In his twice-aged brain, which seems 
to the cynical Mephistopheles to be clouded and insane, a 
great idea has been kindled: to make humanity happy. At 
Mephistopheles’ signal the servants of hell appear — the le- 
murs — and begin to dig Faust’s pave. Mephistopheles wants 
only to bury him and be rid of him, no longer hoping for his 
soul. Faust hears the sound of many spades digging. 'What 
is that?’ he asks. Mephistopheles remains true to his spirit 
of mockery. He tells Faust the swamps are being drained. 
Our critics love to interpret this moment in a socially opti- 
mistic sense; because he believes he has done humanity a 
peat service and because this thought brings him his peat- 
est happiness, Faust can now exclaim, 'Oh, moment, stayl 
You are so fairl' But if one analyzes it, wasn’t Goethe 
laughing at the illusions that underlie human happiness? In 
actual fact, there wasn’t any service to humanity at all. 
Faust pronounces the long-awaited sacramental phrase one 
step from the grave, utterly deceived, and perhaps traly 
. crazy. And the lemurs immediately shove him into the pit. 
"What is that, a hymn to happiness or a mockery of it?” 

"Oh, Lev, my friend, I love you the way you are right 
now, when you argue from your heart and talk intelligently 
and don’t try to pin abusive labels on things.” 

"Wretched descendant of Pyrrho! I never knew I gave you 
pleasure. But listen: At one of my prewar lectures — and they 
were damned bold for the times — on the basis of that quota- 
tion from Faust I developed the melancholy notion that 
there is no such thing as happiness, that it is either unat- 
tainable or illusory. And then a student handed up a note 
’ft'ritten on a piece of paph paper tom firm a tiny ncre- 
book; 'But I am in love — and I am hapc-^l How do rc-\- 
answer that?’ ” 

“What did you answer?” 

“What can you answer?” . 
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the fifth year in harness 


They became so absoibed in their conversation they ^ 
longer heard the noises m the lahorato^ or the 
radio in the far comer. Once again Nemhm sniveled in to 
chair so that his back was to the lab. Rubin timed around 
in his armchair and rested his beard on his crossed aims. 

Nerzhin was speaking fervently, like a man imparting long' 


matured thoughts: 

“"V^en I was free and used to read books in which wise 


men pondered the meaning of life or the nature of hap- 


piness, I understood very little of those passages. I 
them tlieir due; wise meh are supposed to think. It’s their 
profession. But the meaning of life? We live— that's the mean- 
ing. Happiness? When things are going very well, that’s hap- 
piness, everyone knows that. 'Thank C^d foi prisonl It gave 
me the chance to tliink. In order to understand the nature 
of happiness we fint have to analyze satiety. Remember 
tlie Lubyauka and counterintelligence? Remember that thin, 
W'ateiy barley or the oatmeal porridge without a single drop 
of fat? Can you say that you eat it? No. You commune 
with it, you take it like a sacrament! Like the prana of the 
yogis. You eat it slowly; you eat it from tlie tip of the 
wooden spoon; you eat it absorbed entirely in the process of 
eating, in thinking about eating — and it spreads through your 
body like nectar. You tremble at the sweetness released from 
those overcooked little grains and the murky liquid they 
float in. And then — ^with hardly any nourishment — you go 
on living six months, hvelve months. Can you really , com- 
pare the crude devouring of a steak with this?” 

Rubin could never bear listening to others for long. In 
eveiy’ conversation, he was the one to impart the treasures 
of inspiration he had unearthed. Now he was trying to 
interrupt, but Nerzhin seized him by his coveralls and 
shook him to prevent his speaking. 

So in our own poor hides and from our miserable com- 
rades \ye Icam tlie nature of satiety. Satiety depends not at 



all on how much we eat, but on how we eat. It’s the same 
way with happiness, the very same. Lev, friend, happiness 
doesn’t depend on how many external blessings we have 
snatched from life. It depends only on our attitude toward 
them. There’s a saying about it in the Taoist ethic: ‘Whoever 
is capable of contentment will always be satisfied.’ ” , . 

Rubin grinned ironically. “You’re an eclectic. You pluck 
bright featiiers from ever3^vhere.” 

Nerzhin shook his head. His hair hung down over his fore- 
head. The discussion interested him, and at that moment he 
looked like an dghteen-year-old. 

“Don’t try to mix things up. Lev. That’s not how it is at 
all. I draw my conclusions not from the philosophy I’ve 
read but from stories about real people that I’ve heard in 
prison. And afterward, when I have to formulate my own 
conclusions, why should I discover America all over again? 
On the planet of philosophy all lands have long since been 
discovert. I leaf mrough the ancient philosophers and find 
my newest discoveries mere. Don’t interrupt! I was about to 
give an example. If in camp — and even more so in the 
sharashka — there should be a miracle like a free, nonwork- 
ing Sunday, then in the course of that day the soul un- 
freezes. And even though nothing in my external situation 
has changed for the better, still the yoke of prison has let 
up on me a bit, and I have a real conversation or read an 
honest page and I’m on the crest of a wave. I haven’t had 
any real life for many years, but I’ve forgotten about that. 
I’m weightless, suspended, disembodied. I lie there on my 
-upper bunk and stoe at the ceiling. It is very close, it’s bare, 
the plasterwork is bad — and I tremble with the utter joy of 
existence! I fall asleep in perfect bliss. No president, no 
prime minister can fall asleep so satisfied with his Sunday.” 

Rubin grinned benignly. In that grin there was both ac- 
quiescence and a shade of condescension toward his de- 
luded younger friend. 

“And what do the great books of the Veda have to say 
about that?” he asked, his lips set in a humorous pout. 

“I don’t know about the books of the Veda,” countered 
Nerzhin firmly, “but the books of the Sankhya say: ‘For 
those who understand, human happiness is suffering.’ ” 

“You certainly have everything worked out,” Rubin mut- 
tered into his beard. “Did you get it from Sologdin?” 

“Maybe. Idealism? Metaphysics? Yes? Go ahead 
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Natural law — do you understand the meaning of that term? 
Inevitable, conditioned, natural law? Everything follows its 
inevitable course. And it’s useless to root around for some 
kind of rotten skepticism.” 

“Don’t think for a moment. Lev, that skepticism comes 
easily. Perhaps for me it's a shed by the roadside where I 
can sit out the bad weather. But skepticism is a way of free- 
ing tlie dogmatic mind, and that’s where its value lies.” 

“Dogmatic? You are a blockhead! How could I be a dog- 
matist?” Rubin’s big warm eyes stared with reproach. “I’m 
the same kind of prisoner as you — from the draft of 1945* 
And four years at the front, a shell fragment in my side, 
and five years of prison. So I see things just as well as you. 
What must be, must be. The state can’t exist without a well- 
organized penal system.” 

“I won’t listen to that. I don’t accept it.” 

“Of course. There goes skepticism! Sound the fife and 
drum! What kind of a Sextus Empiricus have we here! 
WTiy are you so upset? Is that the way to be a proper 
skeptic? A skeptic is supposed to withhold judgment. A 
skeptic is supposed to be imperturbable.” 

“Yes, you’re right,” Gleb said in despair. ‘.'I dream of 
being restrained. I try to have only . . . lofty thoughts. But 
circumstances overcome me and I get dizzy; I fight back in 
outrage.” 

“Lofty thoughts! And you’re at my throat because in 
Dzhezkazgan there’s not enough drinking water.” 

“You should be sent there yourself, you bastard! You’re 
the only one of us who thinks the Plowman is right, that 
his methods are normal and necessary. You should be sent 
off to Dzhezkazgan — you’d soon be singing another song.” 

“Listen, listen!” Now it was Rubin who grabbed Nerzhin 
by his coveralls. "He’s the greatest! Someday you will under- 
stand. He's the Robespierre and Napoleon of our Revolu- 
tion wrapped up in one. He is wise. He is really wise. He 
sees far beyond what we can possibly see!” 

“You should believe your own eyes,” Nerzhin interrupted. 
“Listen, when I was a little boy, I started to read his books 
after reading Lenin’s, and I couldn’t get through them. 
After a style that was direct, ardent, precise, suddenly there 
was a sort of mush. Every one of his thoughts is crude and 
stupid — he doesn’t even realize that he always misses what’s 
important.” 
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‘Tou discovered all that as a boy?” v . 

“^\^le^ I was in the upper grades. You dont beheve me? 
Well neither did the intenogator who put -together the case 
against me. All that pretentiousness, the didactic cond^cra- 
sion ol his proclamations, drives rhe mad. He senously t>e* 
lieves that he’s more intelligent than any Russian 

“But he is!” , . 

“ — and that he malces us happy just by letting us admire 


Carried away by their argument, the friends became care- 
less, and their conversation could now be overheard by 
Simochha, who for some time bad been glancing disapprov- 
ingly at Neizhin. She was hurt that he not only didn t think 
of talcing advantage of the fact that she was on duty but 
didn’t even look in her direction. 

“You’re all wiong— particularly because you are meddling 
in matters you know nothing abouti You’re a mathematician,^ 
and you have no real knowledge of history or philosophy— , 
so how dare you hand doviW such a verdict?” 

“Listen here, enough of these legends about people who' , 
discovered the neutrino and weighed Beta Sirius ivithout 
ever han’ng seen them being so infantile they can’t orient 
themselves in the simple problems of human existence. We 
have no choice. If you historians no longer concern your- 
selves ivith histor}', what is left for us mathematicians and 
technicians to do? I see who wins the prizes and who gets 
the academic salaries. They don’t ivrite history; they just 
lick a certain well-known spot. So we, the scientific intelli-' f 
gcntsia, have to study historj' ourselves." 

"Oh, come on! How dreadful you make it sound!" 

"And in addition our approach is technical, and mathe- 
matical methods aren’t so bad. History wouldn’t suffer from 
a little of them.” 


At the unoccupied desk of Engineer Major Roitman, 
the head of the Acoustics Laboratory, the institute intercom 
telephone rang. Simochka got up to anssver it. 

. . . Ycsl And so the pretrial investigator didn’t belies'C 
that my study of dialectical materialism was what led to my 
indictment under Sertion 58, Paragraph 10. I had never 
known real life; admittedly, I'd always been immereed. in 
books; but I compared those two styles again and again, 
those two methods of argument, and in the texts — ” 

“Gleb Vikentich!” 
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“ — ^in the texts I discovered errors, distortions, crude 
oversimplifications — and so here I ami" 

“GlehVikentichl" 

“Yes?" said Nerzhin, realizing he was being called. He 
turned away from Rubin. - 

“Didn’t you hear? The telephone rang.” Simochka ad- 
dressed him sternly. She was standing at her desk, frown- 
ing,, her arms crossed, her brown shawl pulled around her 
shoulders. “Anton Nikolayevich wants to see you in his 
office." - . • 

“Oh, yes?" On Neizhin’s face the enthusiasm of argument 
faded and the wrinkles returned. “Very well, thank you, 
Serafima Vitalyevna. You hear. Lev? It’s Yakonov. Why?" 

A summons to the office of the chief of the institute at 
ten o’clock on Saturday night was an extraordinary event. 
Though Simochka tried to maintain an appearance of official 
indifference, her glance, as Nerzhin realized, expressed 
alarm. 

Then it was as- if there never had been any flare-up of 
bitterness. Rubin looked at his friend with concern. V^en 
his eyes were not transformed by the hrat of argument, they 
were almost feminine in their softness. 

“I don’t like it when top management takes an interest in 
us,” he declared. “ 'Don’t build your house near the 
prince’s palace.’ ” 

“But we aren’t. Our Job is a minor one: voices.” 

“And now Anton is going to be after us. We’ll catch hell 
for the memoirs of Stanislavsky and the book of lawyers’ 
speeches.” Rubin laughed. “Or maybe it’s about articulation 
in Number Seven?” • 

“Well, the project results have already been turned in, and 
there’s no backing out. Just in case, if I don’t come back — ” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“What do you mean, silly? That's how life goes. Bum 
that,_ you know where.” He closed his roll-top desk, gave 
Rubin the key, and went off with the leisurely stride of a 
prisoner in his fifth year in harness who never hurries be- 
cause he expects only worse: from what lies ahead. 
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the rosicrucians 

Nerahin climbed the broad, red-carpeted_ stainvay, 
the brass sconces and molded plaster ceiling. At that late 
hour it was deserted. He forced himself to walk mth an ap- 
pearance of unconcern as he passed the duty officer at the- 
outside phones and knocked at the door of the chief of ihe 
institute. Colonel of Engineers of the State Security Service,, 
Anton Nikolayevich Yakonov. The office was spacious, 
furnished tviffi rugs, armchairs, couches. In the center of the 
room stood a long conference table covered with a bright 
blue cloth. In the far comer curved the brown bentwood 
forms of Yakonov’s desk and armchair. Nerzhin had been 
, c-xposed to this grandeur only a few times before, more 
often at meetings than alone. 

Colonel of Engineers Yakonov was over fift)' but still in 
his prime He was tall; his face was slightly powdered after 
shaving; he wore a gold pince-nez; and there was about 
him the soft portliness of a princely Obolensky or Dolgoru- 
kov. His maiestically assured movements distinguished him 
from the other dignitaries in the ministry. 

“Be seated, Gleb Vikentich,” he said expansively, sitting 
back in his oversized armchair as he toyed with a thick 
colored pencil on the brovvu surface of his desk. 

The use of Nerzhin 's first name and patronymic indicated 
courtesy and goodwill, yet cost the colonel of engineers no 
effort, since under the glass on his desk lay a list of all the 
prisoners with their first names and patronvmics. (Anyone 
who did not know about this w'as astonished by Yakonov’s 
memory'.) Nerzhin greeted him silently, vvathout standing at 
attention; and, watchfully, he sat dovvm at a small varnished 
table. Yakonov's voice had a resonance like an actor’s. One 
wondered why this aristocrat did not roll his “r’s” in the 
manner of the old nobilitv. 

You know', Gleb Vikentich, half an hour ago I had rea- 
son to be reminded of you, and I was wondering what 
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really brought you to the Acoustics Laboratory, to — ^Roit- 
man?" 

Yakonov pronounced the name in a deliberately con- 
temptuous manner, not bothering to call him Major even in 
front of a subordinate. The bad relations between the chief 
of the institute and his first deputy had reached the point 
where it was not considered necessary to conceal them. 

Neizhin became tense. He sensed that the interview had 
already taken a bad turn. There had been the same irony 
on Y^onov’s lips when he had said to Nerzhin, several 
days before, that though he, Nerzhin, might be objective 
about the results of the work on articulation, his attitude 
toward Number Seven was one of active indifference. Num- 
ber Seven was the horse Yakonov was betting on, but the 
work there was going badly. 

. of course I value highly your personal accomplish- 
ments in the techniques of articulation — ” 

(He was mocking him.) 

— and I am terribly sorry that your original monoErranh 
was printed in a small classified edition, depriving v;-, 
the glory of being recognized as a Russian Gecrrf 
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briciit round spectacles gleamed. In the generous light from 
Sead, Nerlhin reco^iized Pyotr Trofimovich Veren^ov, 
before the v/ar an assistant professor in his own university. 
However, in keeping with the habit he had 
Nerzhin said nothing, made no movement. He ^m^ fta 
the person facing him was a prisoner,. too, and he was atraid 
to hLn him by a hasty sign of recogniUon. Verenyov. smiled, 
buthe, too, seemed embarrassed. , 

Yakonov rumbled on reassuringly: Really, there _s an en- 
viable display of restraint among you mathemafacians. AU 
my life I have thought of mariiematicians as Rosicnm^s ot 
some kind, and I always regretted that I never had the 
opportunity of being initiated into their secrets. Please feel at 
ease. Shake hands and make yourselves quite at home. 1 
shall leave you for half an hour to your fond reminiscing 
and also to allow Professor Verenyov to tell you about tiie 


tasks that have been set for us.” 

Yakonov raised himself from his oversized armchair — 
his silvcr-and-blue shoulder boards emphasized the imposing 
mass of his heavy body — and moved swiftly and easily to 
the door. When Verenyov and Nerzhin met to shake hands, 
they were alone. 

11118 pale man; whose glasses glittered with reflected light, 
seemed to the prisoner Nerzhin a ghost unlawfully returned 
from a forgotten world. Between that world and the world 
of today there had been the forests below Lake Ilmen, the 
hills and ravines of Orel, the sands and marshes of Belo- 
russia, the fat Polish faims, the tile roofs of German cities. 
In the nine-year period that separated them there had been 
the glaring, bare cells, the “boxes,” of the Bolshaya ' Lub- 
yanka; gray, stinking transit prisons; stifling compartments 
of ‘Stol)pin” transports; the cutting wind of the steppe. 
All this made it impossible to recover the feelings that had 
been his when he had written out the functions of an inde- 
pendent mriable on the yielding surface of a linoleum 
bl n CK D 03 rd • 


Nerzhin felt uneasy. 

Both men lit cigarettes and sat down, separated bv the 
small varnished table. ^ 

This uas not Verenyov’s first meeting with one of his 
former students at hfoscow Universitv' or at R Uni- 

' L "1 during the struggle between 

theoretical schools, he had been sent to put the hard line 
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into effect. But for him, too, there were unusual elements in 
today's meeting; Ae isolation of this institution in the su- 
burbs of Moscow, sunounded by a haze of secrecy and 
girdled by barbed wire; the strange dark-blue coveralls in- 
stead of ordinary clothes. 

Unaccountably, Nerzhin, the younger of the two men, the 
failure with, no academic title, asked the questions, the creases 
around his mouth sharply drawn. And the older man 
answered as if he were ashamed of his unpretentious per- 
sonal history as a scimtist: evacuation in wartime, re- 
evacuation, three years of work with K a doctoral dis- 

sertation in mathematical topology. Nerzhin, who had be- 
come inattentive to the point of discoiirte^, did not even 
ask Verenyov the subject of his dissertation in that dry 
science in which he himself had once taken a course. He 
was suddenly sorry for Verenyov. Quantities solved, quanti- 
ties not solved, quantities unknown — topology! Tlie strato- 
sphere of human thought! In the twenty-fourth century it 
[ might possibly be of use to someone, but as for now . . . 

I’ve nothing to say of the sun and world, 

I see only the torments of man. 


How had Verenyov gotten into this organization? Why 
had he left the university? Well, he had been assigned to it. 
Couldn’t he have gotten out of it? Yes, he could have re- 
fused, but the salaries were double. Any children? Four. 

For some reason they began to review the list of students 
in Neizhin’s class who had taken their finals, as he had, on 
the day the war started. The more talented had been shell- 
shocked or killed. They were the sort who v/ere alwavs 
pushing ahead, who didn’t stop to look cut for themselvK. 
And those from whom nothing could have been expected 
were now either completing their postgraduate work or al- 
ready held appointments as lecturers Lu hisher-educatfortaT 
institutions. And what about cur pride and jov. Dmrrf 
Dmitrich Gotyainov-Shakhovskv? 


_ Goryainov-Shakhovsky! The krl'e :id man, slrreml"-" 
, his great age, would sometims smear h£s bfaalc crrrrc'r 
jacket with chalk, at other iims -ruid u-orn'ea rV - 
’ hoard rag instead of his hsndkmmref He 
made up of a multitude of ‘"smmt'-mmdec rrrrdes-’Yl'il-d^ 
He had been the smil H f-- — r ' 
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having moved to industrial R— in 1915,. as one might 
move to a cemetery. Half a century of scientific woj 
brought congratulatory cables from_ Milwaukee Capetown, 
Yokdiama. And then he was purged in the interests of fr^U' 
ening up” the stag. He went to Moscow, and returned with a 
note from Kalinin: “Don’t touch this old manl It was 
rumored tiiat Kalinin’s father had been a serf of the ptotes* 


sor’s father’s. . . 

So they did not touch him. They did not touch him in a 
way that was awesome. He might rvrite a research paper in 
the natural sciences containing a mathematical proof of the 
existence of God. Or at a public lecture on his beloved 
Newton he might wheeze from behind his yellow mustaches. 
“Someone )ust passed me a note: Tvlarx wrote that New- 
ton was a materialist, and you say he was an idealist. I 
reply; Marx was wrong. Newton believed in God, like every 
otWr great scientist.” 

Tryirig to take. notes on his lectures was frightening. The 
stenographers would be driven to despair. Because his legs 
were weak, he sat right at the blackboard, facing it, his back 
to the auditorium, and wrote ivith his right hand while eras- 
ing rvith his left, muttering to himself all the while. It was 
absolutely impossible to understand his ideas while listening 
to his lectures, but when Nerzhin, working together with 
one of his comrades, succeeded in actually taHng dorvn what 
he had said and figuring it out overnight, they were inwardly 
moved as by the twinkling of stany' heavens. 

Well, what had happened to him? When R — was bomb- 
ed, the old man had been shell-shocked and had been evac- 


uated to Kirghizia half-alive. Then he had returned, but he 
was apparently no longer at the university but at the Peda- 
gogical ^ Institute. So he was alive? Yes, alive. Amazing, 
Time Sies and, then again, it doesn’t. ... 

But why, after all, had Nerzhin been arrested? 

Nerzhin laughed. “Why ‘after all’? For my turn of mind, 
Pyotr Trofimovich. In, Japan they have a law under which a 
person can be tried for his unexpressed thoughts.” 

“In Japan! But we have no such lawi” 

“Indeed we do. and it’s called Section 58, Paragraph 10.” 

Nerzhin only half-heard Verenyov’s explanation of Yako- 
nov s purpose in bringing them together. Verenyov had been 
sent to Mavimo to intensify and sy'stematize the crypto- 
graphy work. They needed mathematicians, many mathema- 
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ticians, and Verenyov was delighted to leam that right at 
hand was his own student, whose prospects had been so 
bright. 

Nerzhin abstractedly asked the appropriate ;questions. 
Pyotr Trofimovich, who was warming with -mathematical 
fervor, explained the problem and told him what tests \yere 
to be made, what formulas gone over. But Nerzhin was think- 
ing about those little sheets of paper he had covered \rith 
his tiny handwriting, those notes he had been able to write 
so serenely behind his stage props, under the guarded armor- 
ous glances of Simochka, wft Rubin’s good-natured mutter- 
ing in his ears. These little sheets of paper were his first 
coming of age in all his thirty years. 

Of course, it would have been more desirable to achieve 
maturity in his own field. Why, one might ask, should he 
stick his head info those gaping jaws from which historians 
themselves had fled into safe eras of the distant past? What 
compulsion drove him to grapple with the riddle of the in- 
flated,- gloomy giant who had only to flutter his eyelashes 
for Nerzhin’s head to fly off? As they say: why do you have 
to stick your neck out? And, more than anything, what 
are you looking for? 

Was he, then, to surrender to the tentacles of crypto- 
graphy^ — fourteen hours a day, no days off and no breaks, 
his head crammed with theories of probability, theories of 
numbers, theories of error, a dead brain, a dried-out soul? 
What would be left to think with? What would be left for 
learning about life? 

_ Yet there w^ the sharashka. It was not a camp. Meat at 
dinner. Butter in the morning. Hands not flayed with work. 
Fingers not frozen. No lying down on boards, dead as a log in 
dirty hemp sandals. At the sharashka you lay down in a bed 
under a white sheet, with a feeling of contentment. 

But why live a whole life? Just to be living? Just to keep 
the body going? Precious comfort! What do we need it for 
if there’s nothing else? 

And good sense said, “Yes,” but the heart said, “Get thee 
. behind me, Satan!” 

'Trofimovich, do you know how to make shoes?” 

“What did you say?” 

“I asked: Will you teach me how to make shoes?” 

^^Pardon? I don’t understand.” 

“Pyotr Trofimovich, you’re living in a shell. I, after all.. 
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will finish my sentence and go off to the remote- fo 
permanent exile. I don’t know, how to work with my hands, 
fo how will I live? It’s full of bears.. Out there we won t need . 

the Euler functions for three more geological eras.” 

"What are you talking about, Nerzhinl As a cryptogtapner, 
if die work is successful, you’ll be freed ahead of your term, 
the conviction will be removed from your record, and you 
will be given an apartment in Moscow.” . 

‘‘They’ll remove the conviction from my recordl’ Nerahin 
cried angrily, his eyes narrowing. "Where did you get the 
idea that I want that little gift? 'You’ve worked well, so 
wc’ll free you, forgive you.’ No, Pyotr Trofiiriovichl” And 
with his forefinger he stabbed at the varnished surface of 
the little table. “You’re beginning at the wrong end. Let them 
admit first that it’s not right to put people in .prison for 
their way of thinking, and then we svill decide whether we 
will forgive them." 

Tire door opened to admit the portly dignitary Mth the 
gold pince-nez on his fat nose. 

"Well, my Rosicrucians, have you come to an agree- 
ment?" 

Nerzhin did not rise but looked steadily into Yakonov’s 
eyes as he answered, "It's up to you, Anton Nikolayevich, 
hut I consider tliat my task in the Acoustics Laboratory is 
unfinished.” 

Yakonov was now standing behind his desk. Only those 
who knew jiim could have recognized that he was angry. 
He said, "Articulation — against mathematicsl You have 
traded the nectar of the Gods for lentil soup. Goodbye.” 

And uith ills thick colored pencil he wrote on his desk 
pad; Nerzhin to be sent away.” 


10 


THE ENCHANTED CASTLE 

For many yrars-^uring the war and after— Yakonov had 

FqubmenT9^o ‘'if'™ “ Special' 

Equipment Section. He wore witli dignity the silver shoulder 
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boards with sky-blue edging and the three large stars which 
his knowledge had earned him. His post was such that he 
could exercise over-all direclion at a considerable remove, 
occasionally reading an erudite report before high-ranking 
listeners, occasionally talking intelligently and colorfully with 
an engineer about his finished model. On the whole he 
maintained the reputation of being an expert without being 
responsible for anything, and every month he received quite 
a few thousand rubles. Yakonov presided at the birth of all 
the section’s technical undertakings, absented himself in the 
difficult period of their growing pains and coming of age, 
and reappeared to officiate over their black coffins or to 
crown them with a hero’s golden crown. 

• Antoii Nikolayevich was neither so young nor so self-con- 
fident as to pursue the deceptive glitter of a Gold Star or a 
Stalin Prize, or grab every chance to take on a project as- 
signed by the ministry or even by the Boss himself. Anton 
Nikolayevich was both experienced enough and old enough 
to want to avoid the whole complex of emotions, alarms, 
and intense ambition. 

• Maintaining these views, he led a rather comfortable ex- 
istence until January 1948. That January someone suggested 
to the Father of Western and Eastern' Peoples the idea of 
creating a special secret telephone intended for his use only 
— an instrument so constructed that no one could under- 
stand his telephone conversations even if they were moni- 
tored. With his august finger, the nail of which was yellowed 
by nicotine, the Father of Peoples pointed on the map to 
the Mavrino unit, which until tiien had been used to create 
portable transceivers for the police. His historic words on 
this occasion were: “What do I need those transceivers for? 
To catch burglars? Who cares?” 

He announced a time limit: the first of January, 1949. 
Then he reflected a moment and said, “All right, you can 
have till May first.” 

The assignment had top importance and priority and a 
particularly tight time limit. In the ministry they considered 
the matter and selected Yakonov to see it through personally. 
Yakonov strove in vain to prove that he was overloaded 
\vith work and could not conceivably do two jobs at once. 
The head of the section, Foma Guryanovich Oskolupov, 
stared at Yakonov with his green, feline eyes — and Yako- 
nov remembered the stain on his official security record. He 
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mil finish my sentence and go off to the remote taiga to 
permanent exile. I don’t hnow bow to work with my hands, 
L how will I live? It’s full of bears. Out there we^won t need 
the'Euler functions for three more geological eras. 

“What are you talking about, Nerzhinl As a cryptographer, 
if the work is successful, you’ll be freed ahead of your term, 
the conviction wll be removed from^^your record, and you 
will be given an apartment in Moscow.” , „ xt' r- 

“They’ll remove the conviction from my record! INerzhin 
cried angrily, his eyes nanowing. “Where did you get the 
idea that 1 want that little gift? Tou’ve worked well so 
we’ll free you, forgive you.’ No, Pyotr Trofimovich! And 
with his forefinger he stabbed at the varnished surface of 
the little table. “You’re beginning at the wrong end. Let them 
admit first that it’s not right to put people in prison for 
their way of thinking, and then we will decide whether we 
will forgive them." 

Tlic door opened to admit the portly dignitary with the 
gold pince-nez on his fat nose. 

“Well, my Rosicrucians, have you come to an aEree- 
ment?” 

Nerzhin did not rise but looked steadily into Yakonov’s 
eyes as he answered, “It’s up to you, Anton Nikolayevich, 
but I consider tliat my task in the Acoustics Laboratory is 
unfinished.” 

Yakonov was now standing behind his desk. Only those 
who knew him could have recognized that he was angry. 
He said, “Articulation — against mathematics! You have 
traded the nectar of the Gods for lentil soup. Goodbye.” 

And with his thick colored pencil he wrote on his desk 
pad: “Nerzhin to be sent away.” 


10 


THE ENCHANTED CASTLE 

For many years^uring the war and after— Yakonov had 
POS'Hon as Chief Engineer of the Special 
Equipment Section. He wore with dignity the silver shoulder 
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Shishlcin-Myshldn), for what could be done about it now? 
Were they to report their own carelessness to higher author- 
it)’? And it was too late to correct matters anyway, because 
the POWs had been sent back to their homeland, and those 
who went to West Germany could, if one really stopped to 
think, report the location of the institute and the disposi- 
tion of individual laboratories to anyone who was interested. 
Therefore, without sending on Rubin’s report. Major Shikin 
insisted that no workroom in the institute should know the 
secrets of any other, any more than it should know the news 
of the marketplace on the island of Madagascar. If officers 
in other divisions of the same ministry sought out the colonel 
of engineers on ministry business, he was not allowed to 
disTilge the address of his institute; to preserve this imdolate 
secrecy he met them at the Lubyanka. 

When the Germans were sent back to their homes, they 
brought in zeks to replace them, just like those in the shar- 
ashka except that their clothes were dirty and tom, and 
they didn’t get white bread. Now beneath the lindens was 
heard the sound of good camp cursing, sometimes justified 
and sometimes not, which reininded the sharashka zeks of 
: their staunch Motherland and their own implacable fate, 
j Storms of bricks flew from the trucks so that hardly a one 
I was left whole. With a shout of “One, two, three — heave!” 
I the zeks hoisted a plywood hood on the back of the track. 

: .They climbed under it and were locked inside and driven off 
• through the streets of Moscow, meanwhile making joyful 
! passes at the cursing girls among them. Thus, each night, 
I they were taken back to their camp. 

{ And so, at this enchanted castle, set apart from the capi- 
j tal and its uninformed inhabitants by a magic no-man’s land, 
I these lemurs in their black-quilted jackets VTOught fabulous 
[ changes: a water supply, a sewage disposal system, central 
heating and flower beds. 

i Meanwhile this favored institution was growing and ex- 
j panding. The Mavrino Institute took under its wing still 
i another research institute, with a full staff, which had been 
: engaged in similar work. This institute came complete with 
desk, tables, cabinets, file folders and rolls of documents, 

. equipment of the kind wbich becomes obsolete not in years 
■■ but in months, and its chief. Major of Engineers Roitman, 
- became Yakonov’s deputy. Alas, the creatoi, inspirer, and 
!; protector of the newly arrived institute. Colonel Yakov Ivan- 
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himself had been in prison for six years. So he kept his 


Since then— almost two years ag^the ^lef * 

office in the ministry building had been va^nt. T^e chief 
engineer spent day and night at the suburban institute, which 
was crowmed by a hexagonal tower rising above the dome 

over the site of the chapel altar. . 

At first it had been pleasant to direct things himself; to 
slam the door of his personally assigned Pobeda car _mth a 
weazy. gesture, to be rocked in it as it sped to MavnnOj to 
pass the saluting guard at the gates wound with barbed vriie. 
It was good in §ie springtime,' when everything was so young 
and green, to wall: among the century-old Endens of the 
Mavnno grove surrounded by a suite of captains and majors. . 
His superiors bad not demanded anjihing of Yakonov yet — ^ 
only endless drafts of plans and the promises of “Socialist 
obligations” to be fulffiled. And the horn of plenty had 
emptied its bounty on the Mavrino Institute: imported and 
Sorict-m.ade radio parts, equipment, furniture, a technical 
library of thirty thousand items, prisoner specialists pulled 
out of camps, the veiy best security officers and file super- 
risors (always cocks-of-the-walk on a- secret project), and 
finally a special, iron-hard corps of guards. It was neces- 
. sary to repair the old building and build new ones, for the 
staff headquarters of the special prison, for experimental 
machine shops. And by the time tlie Endens w'ere in yellow 
flower and sweet with frapance, the mournful talk of shift- 
less German POWs in their lizard-like tunics could he heard 
in the shade of the ancient giants. 

TEese lazy Fascists in their fourth year of postwar im- 
prisonment had no desire wbatei'er to work. To the Rus- 
sian e5’c it w’as unbearable to watch them unload bricks 
frorn the trucks ^slowly, carefully, as if the bricks were 
made of glass, passing each one from hand to hand until it 
was stacked on the pile. ^Vhile they installed radiators at the 
windows and refloored tlie rotten floors, the Gennans wand- 
• wed around the supersecret rooms and looked sullenly at the 
Cjerman and English markings on the equipment. Any Ger- 
man schoolboy could have guessed what type of laboratory 
It was. Rubm set forth all fhis in a report to the colonel of 
engineers, and his report was perfectly accurate. But it w'as 
‘"convenient for the head security officers, Shikin 
and Myshm (known among the prisoners, collectively, as 
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Shishldn-Myshkin), for what could be done about it now? 
Were they to report their own carelessness to higher author- 
ity? And it was too late to correct matters anyway, because 
the POWs had been sent back to their homeland, and those 
who went to West Germany could, if one really stopped to 
think, report the location of the institute and the disposi- 
tion of individual laboratories to anyone who was interested. 
Therefore, without sending on Rubin’s report, Major Shikin 
insisted that no workroom in the institute should know the 
secrets of any other, any more than it should know the news 
of the marketplace on the island of Madagascar. If officers 
in other divisions of the same ministry sought out the colonel 
of engineers on ministry business, he was not allowed to 
divulge the address of his institute; to preserve this inviolate 
secrecy he met them at the Lubyanka. 

When fte Germans were sent back to their homes, they 
brought in zeks to replace them, just like those in the shar- 
ashka except that their clothes were dirty and tom, md 
they didn’t get white bread. Now beneath the linden' 
heard the sound of good camp cursing, sometime- mmfed 
and sometimes not, which rertiinded the sharaibi'.£ nei;; 
their staunch , Motherland and their own implarsblt fr'e. 
Storms of bricks flew from the trucks so that bard/ - me 
was left whole. With a shout of “One, tR-c. tbrer — .'.es-.e!’’ 
the zeks hoisted a plywood hood on the bs:r :: v.e 'mck. 
They climbed under it and were locked indze m: d.^'-en off 
through the streets of Moscow, meanwhde rMul 

passes at the cursing girls among them. T-. es-.n ni^ht, 
they were taken back to their camp. ^ 

And so, at this enchanted castle, set sns.- capi- 

tal and its uninformed inhabitants Ir/ a no-.msn'': bni. 
these lemurs in their black-quilted 'scksr fafcphrr 

changes; a water supply, a sev.age cimcc-; r.-ztem centisl 
heating and flower beds. " ’ ’ " ’ 

Meanwhile this favored institczsz -zr. zzz-rir^ ?-cd er 
panding. The Mavrino Institute "c> rr.dc-r itr ' 
another research institute, mth a —.T whf'h 
engaged in similar work. Thi: xzs.z~-e. same Kmp’r.? 
desks, tables, cabinets, file fbifer: l'c rciV 
equipment of the kind whim -cocmc'. b' " - 

but in mnntlic anri Ur -r .. 
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mation took place; he began to write poetry himself. It is 
well known that unhappiness and torment of tlie soul give 
birth to poets, and Mamurin’s torments were more acute 
than those of any other prisoner. In prison for two years, 
without investigation or trial, he lived as he had lived pre- 
riously, solely according to the latest Party directives arid, 
as before, he deihed the Wise Teacher. Mamurin confessed 
to Rubin that it was not tlie prison food that was so awful 
(his was prepared specially); nor was it the pain of being 
parted from his family (once a month they took him secretly 
to his ovm apartment, where he spent the night); it was not 
so much his primitive animal needs — ^but it was bitter to have 
lost the conEdence of Iosif Vissarionovich; it was painful to 
find himself no longer a colonel, but discharged and dis- 
graced. That was why people such as Rubin and he found it 
immeasurably more difficult to bear confinement than did 
the unprincipled bastards around them. 

Rubin was a Communist. But after hearing the avowals 
of his presumably orthodox and like-minded colleague, and 
after reading his poetry, Rubin began to avoid Mamurin, 
even hide from him, and he spent his time with the men 
who attacked hiin unfairly but who shared his lot.- 

As for Mamurin, he was driven by the desire, as insistent 
as a toothache, to justify himself through work. Alas, his 
ratire acquaintance with communications, even tliough he 
had been a high official in the field, began and ended with 
holding a telephone. Therefore he, personally, was unable 
to work; he could only direct. But management, if the 
project to be managed was obriously ill-staned, would 
never put him ^ck in the good graces of the Best Friend 
or Communications Workers. He had to manage a project 
with some promise. o r 1 

By this time, two such promising projects were taking 
shape at the Mavnno Institute: the vocoder and Number 


For some deep-rooted, illogical reason, people either do or 
do not get along with each other from the first glance. 
Yakonov and his deputy Roitman did not get along. Every 
month each became more and more intolerable to the other; 

^’^rnessed to the same chariot by a heavier hand than 
theirs, they could not break aw'ay, but they did null in 

n telephony bLan to be ap 

proached through two separate experimental schemes. Roll- 
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man gathered up everyone he could to work in the Acoustics 
Laboratory on the vocoder, which in Russian was called the 
“artificial-speech device.” In retaliation, Yakonov picked 
through all the other groups and gathered all the most skill- 
ful engineers and the best imported equipment in to. Number 
Seven — that is, into Laboratory Seven. Tentative starts on 
other solutions to the problem were wiped out in the un- 
equal battle. 

Mamurin picked Number Seven . for himself because he 
could not become the subordinate of his own former sub- 
ordinate, Roitman, and also because the ministry deemed it 
wise to have a fiery and vigilant eye glaring over the shoulder 
of the non-Party and slightly tainted Yakonov. 

From that day on, Yakonov might be at the institute at 
night or not, as he pleased. The discharged MVD colonel, 
the lone prisoner with feverish white eyes, hideously sunken 
cheeks, refusing food and drink, suppressing his new-found 
passion for poetry, slaved until two in the morning putting 
Number Seven on a fifteen-hour working day. Such a con- 
venient working schedule could exist only in Number Seven 
because the free employees did not have to stand special 
night duty since there was no need for a security watch over 
Mamurin. 

When Yakonov left Verenyov and Nerzhin in his c£:e. 
he had gone directly to Number Seven. 


11 
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the '‘Clipped Speech' Laboratory.” “Clipped Speech” had 
been taken from English, and not only the engineers and 
translators, but also the assembly and installation men, the, 
lathe operators, and perhaps even the hard-of-hearing car- 
penter knew that the piece of equipment in question was 
being built along the lines of American models. But it was 
accepted practice to pretend it was all of nah've origini. 
Tlmrefore the American radio magazines with diagrams and 
articles on the theory of “clipping,” which were sold in New 
York on counters outside secondhand-book shops, were here 
numbered, bound rvith string, classified, and sealed up in 
fireproof safes, out of reach of American spies. 

Clipping, damping, amplitude compression, electronic dif- 
ferentiation and integration of normal human speech were, 
engineering desecrations comparable to the dismemberment ■ 
?• resort area like Nosy Afon or Gurzuf into 

little fragments of matter, stuffing them into a billion match- 
boxK mixing them all up, filing them to Nerchinsk, sort- 
rtinr if”* out and rwssernbling them in their new location so 
n ^ distinguished from the original— 

shnr^^ tlJ?” die subtropics, the sound of waves on the 
snme, the southern air and moonlight. 

Tvas of electrical impulses, 

oX ^ that not 

Boss wS comprehensible but so that the 

speak^rto. ^ recognize by voice the person he was 

snS JJ^i^^rashkas those cushiony institutions where the 
Sd lol s^ TP existence svas not heard, it 

involved n established rule that those zeks most 

evcSthinTlSlKJ'^f'f^^ a problem received 

COH^ while the resV ^ ^lean passport, an apartment in Mos- 
theh term norT/ a single day off 

victors. ' * rn honor of the 

Tljcrc \v3s no in-betwccn. 

tha?ra±' kSitfiTnS to 

feS't f ® toetfe S S? 

“f" to iSpf “iSe'to ‘"to Se*™ 
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of Colonel of Engineers Yakonov. And others of the same 
sort got there that way, too. 

But the perspicacious Yakonov also picked men for Num- 
ber Seven who did not tr}' to get there. That was the case 
with Engineer Amantai Bulatov, a Tatar from Kazan who 
wore big hom-rimmed glasses, a straightforward person with 
a deafening laugh, sentenced to ten years for ha\ing been 
captured by the Germans and associating wth the enemy of 
the people Musa Djalil. It was also true of Andrei Andreye- 
vich Potapov, a specialist in ultra-high voltages and the con- 
struction of electric power stations. He got to the sharashka 
at Mavrino through the mistake of an ignorant clerk who 
handled the cards in the GULAG card file. But being an 
authentic engineer and a wholehearted worker, Potapov 
quickly found his place in Maviino and became irreplace- 
able in. work that involved precise and complex radio-fre- 
quency measuring equipment. 

Another member of the group was Engineer Khorobrov, 
a great radio expert. He had been assigned to Number Seven 
. from the very beginning, when it was an ordinary unit. More 
recently he had grown weary of Number Seven and did not 
join in its furious pace. And Mamurin had grown weary of 
Khorobrov. 

Finally, “getting people and horses in a lather,” there 
arrived from a strict-regime work brigade of a hard-labor 
camp at the infamous construction project Number 501, 
near the settlement of Salekhard, the gloomy engineering 
genius Bobynin. He was immediately put over everyone 
else. He had been snatched from the gates of death, and in 
the event of success he would be the first candidate for 
freedom. So he stayed up and worked after midnight, but 
he worked with such contemptuous dignity that Mamurin 
was afraid of him. Bobynin was the only one in the whole 
group he avoided rebuking. 

Number Seven was a room similar to the Acoustics Labo- 
ratory on the floor below. It was equipped and furnished like 
the other except that it had no acoustical booth. 

Yakonov visited Number Seven several times a day, and 
for that reason his appearance there didn't create the flurry 
of a visit from the big boss. Only Markushev and the other 
toadies pushed to the fore and bustled about more eagerly 
than ever. As for Potapov, he set a frequency 
one open spot on the high, instrument-filled she 
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fenced him off from the rest of the laboratory'. He did his 
work quickly, wthout frantic spurts of effort, and at this 
moment he was making a cigarette case out of transparent 
red plastic, planning to present it - as a gift the n^t mom- 
ing. ■ 

Mamurin rose to greet Yakonov as an equal. He was not 
wearing the dark-blue coveralls of ordinary' zeks but an e.v 
pensive wool suit, yet it did nothing to enhance his emaciated 

face and bony figure, _ j t 

What appeared at this moment on his lemon-hued tore- 
head and bloodless, deathly lips was interpreted by Yakonov 
as pleasure: “Anton Nikolaich! We’ve readjusted to 
sixteenth impulse, and it's much better. Here, listen, m 
read to y'ou.” 

“Reading and “listening” were the customary' test of the 
quality' of a phone circuit. , 'The circuit was altered several 
times a day, by the addition or the removal or replacement 
of some unit or other, and to set up a formal articulation- 
index test each time iras a cumbersome procedure, too slow 
to keep pace wth each new design idea dreamed up by the 
engineers. Moreover, there was no point in getting discourag- 
ing .figures from a system which had once been objective but 
had lately been taken over by Roitman’s protdgd Nerzhin. 

Dominated as usual by a single thought, without asking 
anything or explaining any'thing, Mamurin retired to a far 
comer of the room and there, turning his back and pressing 
the telephone to his cheek, he began to read a nervspaper 
into the transmitter. At the other end of the circuit, Yakonov 
put on a pair of earphones and listened. Something dreadful 
was happening in the earphones; the sound of Mamurin’s 
voice was interrupted by bursts of crackling, roaring,' and 
screeching. But, as a mother gazes lowngly at her ugly off- 
spring, Yakonov not only did not tear the phones from his 
assaulted ears but listened all the more closely and con- 
cluded that the dreadful noise seemed less dreadful than the 
prci’ious dreadful noise, which he had heard before dinner, 
Mamurin’s reading was not the swift, elided speech of con- 
versation but was measured and intentionally precise. More- 
over, he ivas reading a piece about the insolence of the 
Yugoslav border guards and the self-indulgence of Yugo- 
slavia’s bloody e.xecutioner, Rankovich, who had transformed 
a pcacc-loi'ing country' into a mass torture chamber. 'There- 
fore Yakonov easily guessed at what he did not hear, un- 
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derstood that he had guessed it, forgot that he had guessed 
it, and was all the more assured that the reception was better 
than it had been before dinner. - _ 

He wanted, too, an exchange of X'iew's with Bob 5 "nin. The 
latter sat nearby, massive, broad-shouldered, with his hair 
cropped like a convict’s, even ftough haircuts of every stjie 
were permitted at the sharashim. He had not turned around • 
when Yakonov entered the laboratory^ bent over the long 
band of photo-oscillogram film, he was measuring some- 
thing with the points of his calipers. 

This Bobynin was -one of the insects- of creation, an in- 
significant zek, a member of the lowest class. And Yakonov 
was a dignitary. Yet Yakonov could not bring himself to 
interrupt Bobynin no matter how much he wanted to.. 

One can build the Empire State Building, discipline the 
Prassian Army, elevate the state hierarchy above the throne 
of the Almighty, but one cannot get past the unaccount- 
able spiritual superiority of certain people. 

Some soldiers are feared by their company commanders. 
There are laborers who intimidate their foremen, prisoners 
who make their prosecutors tremble. 

Bobyiiin knew this and made use of this power in his 
dealings with authority. 

Every time Yakonov talked with' him he caught himself 
in the craven desire to play up' to this zek, to avoid irritating 
him. He was angry at himself for feeling this way, but he 
noticed that everyone else reacted similarly to Bobynin. 

Taking off the earphones, Yakonov interrupted Mamurin: 
“It’s better, Yakov Ivanich,. definitely better! I'd like to have 
Rubin listen to it. He has a good ear.” 

^ Someone who had been gratified by an opinion of Rubin’s 
had once said he had a “good ear.” Unconsciously this 
premise was seized upon and believed. Rubin had gotten to 
the sharashka by accident, and he had managed to hang on 
there by doing translations. His left ear was as good as any- 
one else’s, but his right ear had been deafened by concussion 

on the Northwest Front a fact he had had to conceal after 

he had been praised for his “good ear.” The reputation of 
haring a “good ear” had made his position firm, until he 
J53de it even firmer with his magnum opus in three volumes.* 
The Audio-Synthetic and Electro-Acoustical Aspect of Rus- 
sian Speech. 

So they phoned the Acoustics Laboratory for Ru!^ 
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they ■ waited, they listened again themselves for the tenth 
time. Marlcushev- with knitted brows and eyes ,_strained m 
concentration, held the phone a moment and declar^ nimly 
tliat it was better, that it -rvas very much better. (Tne idea 
of readjusting it on a sixteen-impulse basis was his; therefore 
even before the readjustment was made he had knoivn there 
would be an improvement. ) Dyrsin smiled reluctantly, apol^ 
getically, • and nodded. Bulatov shouted ■ across the whole 
laboratory that they, should get together with the code ex- 
perts and readjust to a basis of thirty-two. Two acconi- 
modating electricians, pulling the earphones ' in opposite di- 
rections as each listened . .with one ear, immediately con- 
firmed with joyous exuberance that it had indeed become 

clearer. --l v’ 

Bobymin continued to measure the oscillogram without 
looking up. _ . 

The black hand of the big electric wall clock jumped to 
10:30. Soon work would end in all the laboratories except 
Number Seven, classified magaziiies would be locked in safes, 
zcks would go back to their quarters to sleep, and the free 
employees would run to the bus stop, where fewer buses 
passed in the late hours. 

Ilya Terentevich Khorobrov, in the rear of the laboratory 
and out of sight of the chiefs, walked ivith heaiy tread be- 
hind the wall of shelves to Potapov. Khorobrov ivas from 
Vyatka, and from its most remote area, near Kai, beyond 
which, through forests and swamps, a realm vastly bigger 
than France stretched for hundreds of miles, the land of 
GULAG. He saw and understood more than many, but the 
necessity’ of always hiding his thoughts and suppressing his 
sense of justice had bent his body, given him an unpleasant 
look, etched hard lines at his lips. Finally, in the first post- 
war elections, he could stand it no longer and on his ballot 
wrote crude peasant curses directed against the Greatest 
Genius of Geniuses. It was a time when rained houses were 
not being rebuilt and fields were not being sow'n because 
of the shortage of workers. But for a whole month several 
young detectives studied the handwriting of every voter in 
the district and Kliorobrov rras arrested. He rvent off to 
camp with a simple-hearted feeling of gladness — at least 
there he could speak out as he pleased. But the ordinary' 
camps did not, svork that w’ay. Informers showered denun- 
ciations on Kliorobrov, and he had to shut up. 
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At the sharashka good sense demanded that he lose him- 
elf in the activity of Number Seven, and assure himself, if 
lot of liberation, at least of a decent existence. But nausea 
it all- the injustices aMde from his own case rose inside him 
mtil he had reached the point where a man ho longer wants 
:o live. 

Going behind Potapov’s \vall of shelves, he bent over the 
lesk and proposed quietly, “Andreich. Time to quit. It’s 
Saturday.” 

Potapov had just fitted a rose-colored, catch to the trans- 
parent red cigarette case. He cocked his head to one side, 
admiring his handiwork, and asked, “How, about it, Teren- 
tich— the color matches, doesn’t it?” 

- Receiving neither approval nor disapproval, Potapov 
looked at Khorobrov witii grandmotherly interest over the 
plain metal frames of his glasses. “Why tempt fate?” he 
said. “Time is working with us. Anton will leave and then 
we’ll vanish into thin air im-mediately.” 

■ He had a way of dividing a word into syllables and ling- 
ering over each one. 

By this time Rubin was in the laboratory. Now, at eleven 
o’clock at night, the working day over, Rubin, .who had 
been in a lyrical mood the whole evening anyway, wanted 
only to get back to the dormitory and continue reading 
Hemingway. However, pretending to show great interest in 
.the quality of Number Seven’s new circuit, he asked Mark- 
ushev to read, since his high voice with a basic tone of 160 
cycles per second ought to transmit poorly. (By this approach 
he at once established himself as a specialist.) Putting on 
the earphones, Rubin listened and several times gave Mark- 
ushev orders to read louder, or more quietly, to repeat the 
phrases “The fat pheasants fell forward” and “He looked, he 
.leaped, he conquered” — ^phrases thought up by Rubin for the 
verification of individual sound combinations which were 
well known to everyone in the sharashka. Finally, he de- 
, livered the verdict that there was a general tendency toward 
improvement: the vowel sounds were being transmitted quite 
remarkably well, the voiceless dentals somewhat worse; he 
; was still bothered by the formant of the letter “zh”; and 
the consonant formation so prevalent in Slavic languages, 

■ vsp,” was not being transmitted at all and required work. 

. _ There was a chorus of voices, expressing delight that the 
circuit was better. Bobynin looked up from the oscillogram 
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limped inoffensively tov/ard the exit. He favored his right leg 
because of a motorcycle accident he had had before the v/ar. 

Yalconov's phone call v/as from Deputy Minister Sevast- 
yanov. He v/as to be at the ministry by midnight. 

Yahonov returned to his offfce, to Verenyov and Nerzhin, 
dismissed the latter and invited Verenyov to accompany 
him in his car. He thc-n put on his coat and gloves, returned 
to his desl:, and under the notation "Nerzhin to be sent 
av/ay” he added: "Khorobrov, too.” 


12 


HE SHOULD HAVE LIED 

When Nerzhin, vaguely sensing that v/hat he had done could 
not be mended but not yet fuHy realizing it, returned to the 
Acoustics Laboratoiy, Rubin v/as gone. The others v/ere all 
still there. Valentulya, puttering in the passagev/ay v/ith a 
panel on which dozens of radio tubes v/ere mounted, turned 
his lively eyes on him. 

"Easy, young man!” he said, stopping Nerzhin with his 
raised palm, like a policcanan halting a car. "Why is there no 
current in my third stage? Do you Imov/?” Then he remem- 
bered: "Oh, yes, v/hy did they call you out? Qu'est-ce que 
c’est que c’est passi?” 

"Don’t be crude, Valentine,” said Nerzhin, sullenly C’/ad- 
ing the question. He could not admit to this priest of his ov/n 
science that he had just repudiated mathematics. 

“If you have troubles,” Valentine declared, "I can give 
you a piece of adrice: turn on dance music. Have you read 
the thing in what’s his name? You knov/, the poet vrith the 
, cigarette in his teeth. Doesn’t v/ield a shovel, calls on others. 

My police 

Protect me! 

In the restricted zone 
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Tlien Valentine, not waiting for an answer, but already 
preoccupied svith a new thought, called out: V^adka! Plug m 

As he approached his desk, Nerzhin noticed that Simochka 
was in a state of alarm. She looked at him openly, and her 


thin brows twitched. „ 

“Where’s The Beard, Serafima Vitalyevna? 

“Anton Nikolayevich summoned him to Number Seven, 
too,” Simochka answered loudly. And still more loudly, so 
that e%’eryone could hear, she said, “Gleb Vikentich, let s 
check the new word lists. We still have half an hour.’ 

Simochka was one of the announcers in articulation ex- ■ 
ercises. The enunciation of all the announcers was evaluated 


against a standard of distinctness. 

“Where can I check you in all this noise?” ■ 

“Uh— let’s go into the booth.” She gave Nerzhin a mean- 
ingful look, took the list of words written in India ink on 
drawng paper, and entered the booth. 

Nerzhin followed her. He shut the hvo-foot-tiiick door 


behind him and bolted it, then squeezed through the small 
second door, shut it too, and pulled down the shade. Simoch- 
ka hung on his neck, standing on tiptoe, and kissed him on 
the lips. 

In tire constricted space, he lifted tliis frail little girl into 
his arms and sat do^vn on the only chair, in front of the 
concert microphone, easing her down onto his knees. 

“Why did Anton send for you? What happened?” 

“The amplifier’s not turned on? We won’t be broadcasting 
over the loudspeaker?” 

“VHiat happened?” 

"WHiy do you think something happened?” 

“I felt it immediately when they called. And I see it in 
your face.” 

“How many times have I asked you not to use that formal 
'you’?” 

“But if I find it hard not to?” 

“But if I want you to?” 

“"Wiiat went wrong?” 

He felt the warmtii of her light body on his knees; his 
cheek was pressed against hers. A very unusual feeling for a 
pnsoner. How many years had it been since he’d been so 
close to a woman? 

Simochka was astonishingly light, as if her bones were full 
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: air, as if she were made of wax. She seemed ridiculously 
eightless, like a feathery bird. 

'‘Well, little one ... it seems I'll be leaving soon.” 

She twisted around in his arms and pressed her small 
inds against his temples, letting her shawl fall from her 
loulders, 

“Whereto?” ' 

“What do you mean, where to? We come from an abyss. 
i?^e go back to where we came from — camp,” 

“My darling, why?” 

Nerzhin looked closely, uncomprehendingly, into the wid- 
led eyes of this plain-looking girl whose love he had so 
lexpectedly earned. She was moved by his fate more than 
e was himself.. 

“I could have stayed,” he said sadly. “But in another 
boratory. We wouldn’t have been together anyway.” 

With all her little body she pressed herself against him, 
issed him, asked him wheflier he loved her. 

These past weeks, after the first kiss, why had he spared 
imochka? Why had he taken pity on her, keeping in mind 
er illusory future happiness? She was hardly likely to find 
nyone to marry her; she would fall into somebody’s hands, 
he girl came into your arms by herself, holding herself 
lose to you with such frightening readiness. Vv^y deny 
ourself and her? Before plunging into camp, where there 
'ould certainly be no chance for this for many years. 

Gleb said in agitation, “I’ll be sorry to leave like this, 
'd like to take with me a memory of your — ^your — I mean — 
0 leave you with a child,” 

She immediately hid her shamed face and resisted his 
ingers, which tried to raise her head again. 

“Little one, please don’t hide. Lift your head. Why don’t 
ou say something? Don't you want that?” 

She lifted her head and from deep within herself said, “I’ll 
rait for youl You have five years left? I’ll wait the five 
ears for you. And when you are freed, you’ll come back to 
ne?” 

He had not told her that. She had twisted things around, 
IS if he had no wfe. She was determined to be married — 


he dear little long-nosed girl! 

Gleb’s wife lived out there', somewhere in Moscow. Some- 
where in Moscow, but she might as well have been on Mans. 
And besides Simochka on his knees and besid^s^his 
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on Mais, there were also, buried in his wntmg desk, the 
abstracts which had cost him so much labor, his own first 
notes on the post-Lenin period, the first formulations which 

contained his finest thoughts. 

If he was sent off on a prison transport, all those notes 
would be destined for the flames. 

He should have lied to her and said he would come tack 
to her. A lie, a promise, as everyone always promises. /Dien 
when he did go away, he could leave what he had written 
in her safekeeping. 

But he could not find the strength to he to those eyes, 
which were looking at him so hopefully. 

Avoiding them, he kissed the angular little shoulders his 
hands had uncovered from beneath her blouse. 

A moment later he said hesitatingly, “You once asked me 
what I’m ivriting all the time.” 

“Yes, what are you writing?” Simochka asked with arid 
curiosity, using the familiar form of address for the first 
time. 

If she had not interrupted him, had not pressed him so 
eagerly, he probably would have told her something right- 
tlicn and there. But she had asked with an insistence that put 
him on his guard. He had lived so many years in a world 
where ingenious and invisibly fine trigger irires were at- 
tached to mines, trip wires to explosives. 

These trusting, loving eyes — they might very well be work- 
ing for the sccuriti' officer. 

After all, how had it begun behveen them? The first time 
it was she who had touched her cheek to his, not he hers. 
It mi|ht have been a trap. 

“It s something historical,” he said. "Historical in a general 
way from the time of Peter. But it means a great deal to 
me. Yes, I'll go on -writing until Yakonov throws me out. 
But where mil I leave it all when I go?” 

Suspiciously his qvs searched the depths of hers. 

Simochka smiled calmly. ‘AVhy do you have to ask? Give 
it to me. I’ll keep it. Go on writing, darling.” And then, 
seeking out in him what she wanted to kTiow, .she said, “Tell 
me, is your wife very beautiful?” 

The telephone which connected the booth with the lahora- 
toiy- rang. Simochka picked it up without putting it near her 
mouth and pressed the “talk” button so tliat she could be 
Jieard on the other end of the line. Sitting there blushing, ' 
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tier clothes in disarray, she began to read the articulation 
list in a dull measured voice: “Dop, fskop, shtap. Yes? 
What, Valentine Martynich, a dual diode-triode? We don’t 
have a 6G7, but I think we have a 6G2. I’ll finish the word 
list right away and come out. Droot, moot, shoot" She_ re- 
leased the “talk” button and brushed her head lightly against 
Gleb’s. “I have to go. It’s becoming obvious. Well — ^lel me 
go. Please ...” 

But there was no determination in her voice. 

He embraced her, pressing her whole body even more 
tightly to his. 

“You’re not going anywhere! I want — I — ” 

“Don’t! They’re waiting for me. I have to close the labora- 
toxy." 

“Right now! Here!” he demanded. And he kissed her. 

"Not today,” 

“When?” . 

She looked at him obediently. “On Monday. I’B hf "ry 
oSicer again. In place of Lyra. Come here during cce -.-.•zc-fr 
break. We’ll be alone for fte whole hour. If citr 
Valentulya doesn’t come here to work.” 

"While Gleb unlocked and opened the c:>~. 
succeeded in buttoning herself up and ccrzhng nc iicz:, 
and she went out ahead of him haught}’ arc rziu. 
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HP next just to malce a zek miserable? It presses on my eyes 
all nigbt.” 

“The blue ligbt?” t -u j j- 

‘Tcs, the blue light. Light exerts pressure. Lebedev dis- 
covered that. Aristip Ivanich, are you asleep? Do me a 

favor— hand me one of my shoes.” r, 

“I can give you one of your shoes, Vyach^lav retouch, 
but first tell me what is it about the blue light tliat bothers 


“For one thing it has a short wave length and therefore, 
more quanta. And the quanta keep hitting my ^es. 

“It gives a soft light, and it reminds me persor^ly of the 
blue icon lamp my mother used to light at night when i 


was a child.” „ ^ 

“Mama! In sky-blue shoulder hoardsi Tliere you ar^l . 
ask you; how can you grant people democracy? I ve noticed 
that in any cell the most trifliirg question— about washing 
bowls or sweeping the floor — ^stirs up ever)’ possible shade 
of conflicting opinion. Freedom would he the end of man- 
kind. Alas, only the bludgeon can show' them the troth.” 

“Yes, but it wouldn’t he a had idea to put an icon light 
here. It used to he an altar.” 


“Not an altar, the dome above tire altar. They added a 
story in behveen.” • 

“Dmitri Aleksandrovich, w'hat are you doing? Opening a 
W'indow in Decemberl Enough of that!” 

"Gentlemen, it’s oxygen that makes a zek immortal. There 
are twenty-four men in the room, and no frost or wind out- 
side. I’m only opening it one volume of Ehrenhurg.” 

“Make it morel It’s stifling up here!” 

“An Ehrenburg-wide or an Ehrenburg-tall?” 

“An Ehrenbuig-tall, of course. It fits the frame perfectly.” 

“A guy can go craz)' here! ^Vhete’s my camp jacket?” 

“I'd send all these ox)’gen addicts to Oimyakon. For gen- 
eral work. At sixt)’ degrees below zero twelve hours a day, 
they’d crawl into a goat shed to get out of the cold.” 

I not against oxygen, but w’hy does it 
alwwys have to he cold oxygen instead of warm o.\ygen?” 

Mliat the hell s going on here? MHiy is it dark in the ■ 
room? Wni)' have tliey put the white light out so soon?” 

Valcntulra, you’re acting like an innocent. You’d still be 
rvandenug about till one. \Vh'at light do you need at mid- 
night?” . ■ . 

“And you’re a slave to fashion. 
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“In dark-blue coveralls 

I’ve got a fashion plate over me 

In prison. ■ 

How wonderfull” 


“You’ve got the place all smoked up again? Why do you 
all smoke? Phooey; what a stinki And tiie teapot’s cold, too.” 

“Where is Lev?” 

“Why? Isn’t he in his bed?” 

“There are a couple of dozen books, but no Lev.” 

“No doubt he’s over by the toilet.” 

“Why?” 

“They’ve screwed in a white bulb there, and the kitchen 
makes tiie wall warm. He’s probably reading. I’m going to 
wash up. What shall I tell him?” 

“. . . Yes, well, it was like this: she made up a pallet on 
the floor for me, and she was up there on the bed. What a 
juicy piece, juicyl” 

“Friends, please. Talk about something else, not women. 
With our meat diet, that’s a socially dangerous subject.” 

“Come on, you birds, cut dt outi The lights-out bell rang 
a long time ago.” 

“Yes, but there’s still a lot of music in here.” 

“You want to sleep, you’ll sleep.” 

“. . . In Africa I served with Rommel. 'The bad thing 
was that it was very hot there and there wasn’t any water.” 

“. . . In the Arctic Ocean there's an island called Makhot- 
kin. Makhotkin was a pilot in the Arctic. Now he’s in prison 
for anti-Soviet propaganda.” 

“Mikhail Kuzmich, what are you rolling around for?” 

“I have the right to turn over, don’t I?” 

“You do, but remember that every small turn down there 
is felt up here with enormous amplification.” 

“Ivan Ivanovich, you missed out on the camps. If someone 
climbs into a bunk for four there, three men get rocked. 
And then someone on the bottom bunk hangs up a curtain, 
brings in a woman, and goes to work. It’s an earthquake. 
But people sleep anyway.” 

“Grigory Borisovich, when did you first get into a sharash- 
ka?” 

“I was thinking about putting a pentode there and a 
small rheostat.” 

“He was an independent, careful person. When he took 
his shoes off at night, he didn’t leave them on the floor, he 
put them under his head.” 
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“In those years you didn’t leave anything on the floorl” 

“I was in Auschmtz. In Auschwitz it was awful they led 
you to the crematorium right from the station, with music 
playing.” 

“The fishing there was wonderful, that’s one thing, and 
another was the hunting. In autumn you could go out for 
an hour and you’d have pheasants slung all over you. If you 
went into the reeds, there were boars, and out in the fields, 
rabbits.” _ . 

“All these sharashkas were started in 1930 when they 
sentenced the engineers of the ‘Promparty’ on the charge of 
conspiring with the British, and then decided to see how 
much work they’d produce in prison. 'The leading engineer 
of the first sharashka was Leonid Konstantinovich Ramzin. 
The experiment was successful. Outside prison it was impos- 
sible to have two big engineers or two major scientists in one 
design group. They would fight over who would get the 
name, the fame, the Stalin Prize, and one would invariably 
force out the other. That’s why outside prison all , design 
oEces consist of a colorless group around one brilliant head. 
But in a sharashka? Neither money nor fame threatens any- 
one. Nikolai Nikolaich gets half a glass of sour cream and 
Pyotr Petrovich gets the same ration. A dozen academic lions 
live together peacefully in one den because they’ve nowhere 
else to go. It’s a bore to play chess or smoke. -What about 
inventing something? Let’s. A lot has been created that way. 
That’s the basic idea of the sharashka.” 

“Friends, there’s news! Bobrain has been taken off some- 
where.” 


“^^^^entulya, stop whining or I’D choke you with my pil- 
lOWl 

‘‘Where, Valentulya?” 

"How did they take him av-ay?” 

The junior lieutenant came; told him to put on his over- 
coat and cap.” 

“With his gear?” 

“Without his gear.” 

“He’s probably been called to the bia boys.” 

“To Oskolupov?” 

"Oskolupov would have come here himself. Trs' higher ” 

^ Tlie tea IS cold, what a dirty deal!” 

Valentiilya, you’re always clicking your spoon on your 
glass after taps and I’m sick of it.” 

“How do )'ou e,\-pect me to dissolve the sugar?” 
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“Silently." 

“Only celestial catastrophes take place silently because 
sound is not transmitted in outer space. If a new star should 
burst behind our backs, we wouldn't even hear it. Ruska, 
your blanket is falling off, why are you hanging over the 
edge? Are you asleep? Do you know that our sun is a new 
star, and that the earth is condemned to perish in the near 
future?” 

“I don’t want to believe it. I’m young and I want to live.” 

“Ha, ha, how primitive! C’est le motl He wants to live. 
What cold tea!” 

“Valentulya, where did they take Bobynin?” 

"How do I know. Maybe to Stalin.” 

“And what would you do, Valentulya, if they took you to 
Stalin?” 

"Me? Ho, ho! I’d tell him all my complaints from A to Z.” 

“For instance, which?” 

“Well, all of them, all of them. Par exemple, why do we 
have to live without women? It limits our creative possibili- 
ties.” 

“Pryanchikov, shut up! Everyone has gone to sleep long 
ago. \^at are you hollering about?” 

“But if I don’t want to sleep?” 

“Friends, who’s smoking? Hide your cigarette. The junior 
lieutenant is coming.” 

“What’s that bastard doing here? Don’t trip, Citizen Junior 
Lieutenant, you might bust your big nose.” 

“Pryanchikov!” 

“What?” 

“Where are you? Are you asleep yet?” 

“Yes, I’m asleep.” 

“Get dressed, come on, get dressed, put on your overcoat 
and cap!” 

“With my gear?” 

“Without. Quick. The car is waiting.” 

“I’m going with Bobvnin?” 

“He’s already gone. There’s another car for you.” 

“Wlrat kind of a car. Junior Lieutenant, a Black Maria?” 

“Quicker, quicker. No, it's a Pobeda.” 

“Who’s asking for me?” 

“Come on, Pryanchikov, why should I explain everything 
to you? I don’t know myself. Faster.” 

“Valentulya. von tell them over there.” 
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“Tell them about our \'isiting privileges. Why the hell are 
Section 58 prisoners allov/ed idsits only once a^year? 

“Tell them about our taldng walks outside.” 

“And letters.” 

“And about our clothing issue.” 

“Rof front, boysl Ha, hal Adieul” 

“Comrade Junior Lieutenant! Where is Pryanchikov?” 

‘THe’s coming. Comrade Major! Here he is!” 

“Hit them up for everything, Valentulya, don’t be bash- 
ful." 

“There’s a hell of a lot of running around tonight.” 

“What happened?” 

“This never happened before.” 

“Maybe there’s a ivar on. They’re hauling them out to be 
shot,” 

“Don’t be a fool! Who’d bother about us in ones and tvs’os? 
If there was a war, they’d mow us down , all at once or infect 
our kasha with plague.” 

"All right, friends, time to sleep! We’ll find out about it 
tomonow.” 

“. . . It used to happen in 1959, and in 1940 Beria sum- 
moned Boris Sergeyevich Stechkin from the sharashka. He 
wasn’t the kind to come back empty-handed. Either the 
head of the prison would be changed or they’d allow more 
time for outdoor walks. Stechkin could never stand that sys- 
tem of graft, those different ration categories, when an 
academiaan gets eggs and sour cream, a professor an ounce 
and a half of butter, and ordinary’ work horses half that 
much. He was a good man, Boris Sergcyerich — ^may heaven 
be his home — ” 

"He died?” 

“No, they let him out. They gave him a Stalin Prize.” 
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EVERY MAN NEEDS A GIRLl 

Then the weary, measured voice of the second-termer Adam- 
son fell silent. He had been in sharashkas during his first 
term, too. Here and there an unfinished story was still being 
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whispered. . Someone was snoring loudly and, at moments, 
explosively. 

The blue bulb set into the round arch above the double 
doors cast its dim light on a dozen two-decker bunks placed 
fanwise in the big semicircular room. This room, undoubted- 
ly the only one of its kind in Moscow, was a good thirty-six 
feet in -diameter. Above was a spacious dome, surmounted 
by a hexagonal tower, and in the dome were five graceful 
circular windows. The windows in the outside wall were 
barred but not boarded, and in the daytime one could see 
across the highway to an untended, forest-like park. From 
there on summer evenings one heard the exciting, disturb- 
ing songs of the manless girls of the Moscow suburbs. 

Lying on his upper bunk beside the central window, Ner- 
zhin was not asleep, was not even trying to sleep. Below him 
Engineer Potapov had long been sleeping the serene slumber 
of a hard-working man. On the upper bunks near him were, 
to his left across the passageway, the round-faced vacuum 
specialist Zemelya, sprawled trustingly and breathing heavily; 
on his right, on the bunk tight up against his own, Ruska 
Doronin, one of the youngest zeks in the sharashka, tossing 
sleeplessly. Beneath Zemelya, Pryanchikov's bunk was empty. 

Now, when he could reflect on the conversation in Yako- 
nov’s oEce, Nerzhin understood everything more clearly. 
His refusal to participate in the cryptographic group was not 
a mere incident but a turning point in his life. It was certain 
to result, perhaps very soon, in a long and arduous journey 
to Siberia or the Arctic, to death or to a hard victory over 
death. 

He wanted to think about this sudden break in his life. 
What had he managed to do during this three-year respite in 
the sharashka? Had he suEciently tempered his character be- 
fore this new leap into the abyss of camp? 

It so happened that the next day would be Gleb’s thirty- 
first birthday. (He had, of course, no heart to remind his 
friends of the date.) Was this the middle of his life, almost 
the end of it, or only the beginning? 

His thoughts became muddled. He could not keep his 
mind on essentials. On one hand, a feeling of weakness over- 
came him; after all, it was not too late to correct matters, to 
agree to join Cryptography. He felt again the pain of the 
long months without a glimpse of his wife. It had been nearly 
a year since he had been allowed a visit. Would he be allowed 
one before he left? 
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“Tell them about our visiting privileges. Why the hell are 
Section 58 prisoners allowed \'isits only once a year?” 

"Tell them about our taldng walks outside." 

“And letters." 

“And about our clothing issue.” 

“Rot front, boysl Ha, ha! Adieu!” 

"Comrade Junior Lieutenant! Where is Pr5'anchi}cov?” 

“He’s coming, Comrade Major! Here he is!” 

“Hit them up for everything, Valentulya, don’t be bash-, 
ful.” 7. . 

“There’s a hell of a lot of running around tonight.’ 

“What happened?” 

“This never happened before.” • 

“Maybe there’s a war on. They’re hauling them out to be 
shot.” 

“Don’t be a fool! Who’d bother about us in ones and .twos? 
If there was a war, they'd mow us down all at, once or infect 
our kasha with plague." 

“All right, fnends, time to sleep! We’ll find out about it 
tomorrow.” 

“. . . It used to happen in 1959, 194° Beria sum- 

moned Boris Sergeyevich Stechkin from the snarashka. He 
wasn’t the kind to come back empty-handed. Hither the 
head of the prison would be changed or they’d allow more, 
time for outdoor rvalks. Stechkin could nei^er stand that sys- 
tem of graft, those diSerent ration categories, when an 
academician gets eggs and sour cream, a professor an ounce 
and a half of butter, and ordinar)' work horses half that 
much. He was a good man, Boris Sergeyevich — may heaven 
be his home — ’’ 

“He died?" 

“No, they let him out. They gave him a Stalin Prize.” 
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:rm, too. Here and tliere an unfinis!ied storj' was still being 
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whispered. Someone was snoring loudly and, at moments, 
explosively. 

The blue bulb set into the round arch above the double 
doors cast its dim light on a dozen two-decker bunks placed 
fanwise in the big semicircular room. This room, undoubted- 
ly the only one of its kind in Moscow, was a good thirty-six 
feet in diameter. Above was a spacious dome, surmounted 
by a hexagonal tower, and in the dome were five graceful 
circular windows. The windows in the outside wall were 
barred but not boarded, and in the daytime one could see 
across the highway to an untended, forest-like park. From 
there on summer evenings one heard the exciting, disturb- 
ing songs of the manless girls of the Moscow suburbs. 

Lying on his upper bunk beside the central window, Ner- 
zhin was not asleep, was not even trying to sleep. Below him 
Engineer Potapov had long been sleeping the serene slumber 
of a hard-working man. On the upper bunks near him were, 
to his left across the passageway, the round-faced vacuum 
specialist Zemelya, sprawled trustingly and breathing heavily; 
on his right, on the bunk tight up against his own, Ruska 
Doronin, one of the youngest zeks in the sharashka, tossing 
sleeplessly. Beneath Zemelya, Pryanchikov's bunk was empty. 

Now, when he could reflect on the conversation in Yako- 
nov’s office, Nerzhin understood everything more clearly. 
His refusal to participate in the cryptographic group was not 
a mere incident but a turning point in his life. It was certain 
to. result, perhaps very soon, in a long and arduous journey 
to Siberia or the Arctic, to death or to a hard victory over 
death. 

He wanted to think about this sudden break in his life. 
What had he managed to do during this three-year respite in 
the sharashka? Had he sufficiently tempered his character be- 
fore this new leap into the abyss of camp? 

It so happened that the next day would be Gleb’s thirty- 
first birthday. (He had, of course, no heart to remind his 
friends of the date.) Was this the middle of his life, almost 
the end of it, or only the beginning? 

His thoughts became muddled. He could not keep his 
mind on essentials. On one hand, a feeling of weakness over- 
came him; after all, it was not too late to correct matters, to 
agree to join Cryptography. He felt again the pain of the 
long months without a glimpse of his wife. It had been nearly 
a year since he had been allowed a visit. Would he be allowed 
one before he left? 
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And finally within him stirred the sharp, quick, tough fel- 
low who had been bom long ago in the young bnv standing 
in line at bread stores during the First Five-Year Plan, This 
tenacious inner self was already prepared for the countless 
body searches that awaited him — on leawng Mavrino; at the 
reception center in Butyrskaya; at Krasnaya Presnya— and 
figuring out how to hide pieces of broken pencil lead in his , 
padded jacket, how to smuggle his old work clothes out of 
the sharashka — since for a working zek every extra layer 
was precious — how to prove that the aluminum teaspoon he 
had kept with him throughout his term was his own and not 
stolen from the sharashka, which had almost the same kind. 

He itched to get up and, in the light of the blue bulb, 
begin getting ready, repacking, preparing his hiding places. 

Meanwhile Ruska Doronin kept changing his position 
abruptly. He lay first on his stomach with his head under 
the pillow and pulled the blanket up and off his feet. Then 
he turned over on his back, throwing off his blanket, leaving 
the white upper sheet and the darkish lower sheet exposed. 
(After every bath they changed one of the two sheets, but 
in December the sharashka had overdrawn its soap quota, 
and all baths had been held up.) Suddenly he sat up and 
pushed himself and the pillow backward against the iron 
bed. On the edge of the mattress he opened a volume of 
Mommsen’s Hisfop’ of Rome. Noticing that Nerzhin was 
not asleep but staring straight at the lamp, Ruska asked in a 
hoarse whisper, "Gleb! Do you have a cigarette? Give me 
one.” 

Ruska normally did not smoke. Nerzhin reached into the 
pocket of his coveralls, which were hung on the back of the 
bunk, pulled out two cigarettes, and they lit up. 

XT ^ ^oked svith concentration, without turning tow'ard 
rverzhfn. Beneath a loose cloud of tawny hair, his face wns 
attractive es’cn in the deathlike light of the blue lamp. It was 
always changing: sometimes simplehearted and boyish, some- 
tiines the face of an inspired confidence man. 

Use this," said Nerzhin, giving him an emph' Belomor 
package to use as an ashtray. 

The^' began to drop their ashes in it. 

Ruska had been at the sharashka since summer, and Ner- 
znin^ had liked him at first glance. Ruska aroused his protec- 
tive instincts. ^ , 

But it turned out that even though Ruska was only twenb'- 
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three (and they had given him a full twenty-five-year sen- 
tence), he did not need protection in the least. Both his 
character and his outlook on the world had been formed in 
a short but stormy life — not so much by his two weeks at 
Moscow University or his two weeks at Leningrad Univer- 
sity as by his two years of living on forged passports while 
he was on the all-Union list of wanted criminals (Gleb had 
been told this carefully kept secret), followed by two years 
of imprisonment. With instant understanding, he had mast- 
ered the jungle laws of GULAG, was always on guard, spoke 
candidly to very few, and impressed everyone else as being 
childishly frank. Beyond that, he was energetic and tried to 
get a lot done in a short time; reading was also one of his 
occupations. 

Gleb, dissatisfied rvith his disordered, petty thoughts and 
feeling no inclination to sleep, whispered in the silence of 
the room: "Listen. How is your theory of cycles coming 
along?” 

They had discussed this theory not long ago, and Ruska 
had been looking for confirmation in Mommsen. 

Ruska turned at the whisper but looked at him uncom- 
prehendingly. His brow wrinkled in his effort to understand 
what he was being asked. 

“I said, how’s your theory of cyclical change?” 

Ruska sighed deeply and the strain left his face, along with 
the restless thought which had absorbed him when he was 
smoking. He slipped do^vn onto one elbow, dropped the 
dead butt in the empty packet Nerzhin had given him, and 
said listlessly, “Everything bores me. Books and theories 
both.” 

Again they fell silent. Nerzhin wanted to turn over on his 
other side when suddenly Ruska laughed and began to 
whisper, gradually getting carried away and speaking more 
rapidly. 

“History is so monotonous it’s repulsive to read. 'The 
nobler and more honest a man is, the more despicably his 
compatriots treat him. The Roman Consul Spurius Cassius 
Vecellinus wanted to give the common people land, and the 
common people condemned him to death. Spurius Maelius 
wanted to feed the hungry, and he was executed for allegedly 
seeking the throne. The Consul Marcus Manlius, who awoke 
at the cackling of the legendary geese and saved the-<^pitol, 
was executed as a traitor. So?” He lar-’"-^ \pa 
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Hannibal, without whom we would never have known the 
name of Carthage, was exiled by that insignificant Carthage, 
had his property confiscated and bis house leveled to the 
ground. It has all happened before. TThey put Gnaeus Naewus 
in prison to make him stop writing free and courageous 
plays. And the Aetolians declared a false amnesty to lure 
6migr& back and murder them. Even in Roman days they 
discovered the truth, aftenvard forgotten, that it is uneco- 
nomical to let a slave go hungry, that one has to feed him. 
All history is one continuous pestilence. There is no truth 
and there is no illusion. Tliere is nowhere to appeal and no- 
where to go.’’ 

In the deathly blue light the quiver of skepticism on such 
young lips was particularly disturbing. 

Nerzhin himself had planted these thoughts in Ruska, but 
now, as Ruska uttered them, he felt a desire to protest. 
Among his older comrades Gleb was used to being the 
iconomst, but he felt a responsibility toward the younger 
prisoner. 

“I want to warn you, Ruska,” Nerzhin replied very softly, 
leaning closer to his neighbor’s ear. ‘‘No matter how clever 
and absolute the systems of skepticism or agnosticism or 
pessimism, you must understand that by their very nature 
they doom us to a loss of wall. They can't really influence 
human behavior because people cannot stand still. And that 
means they can’t renounce systems which affirm something, 
which summon them to advance in some direction.” 

‘‘Even if it’s into a swamp? Just to slog along?” Ruska 
asked angrily. 

“Even that. kVho the hell knows?” Gleb wavered. ‘‘Look, 
I personally believe that people seriously need skepticism. 
It’s needed to split the rockheads. To choke fanatical voices. 
But skepticism can never provide firm ground under a man’s 
feet. And perhaps, after all, we need firm ground.” 

‘‘Give me another cigarette,” said Ruska. He smoked 
nervously. ‘‘Wliat a good thing it was that the MGB didn’t 
give me a^ chance to study,’’ he said in a clear, rather loud 
whisper. ‘‘I would have finished at the university' and per- 
haps even gone on to a graduate degree, tlie whole idiotic 
process. I might have become a scientist. I might have w'ritten 
a big thick book. I might have done research on the early 
administrative districts of Novgorod from some eighty-third 
point of view', or on Caesar’s war w’ith the Helvetians. How 
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many cultures there are in the world! And languages and 
countries. How many intelligent people there are in every 
country, and even more intelligent hooks — and what fool is 
going to read all of them? How did you put it: ‘Whatever 
great minds think up, at the cost of great effort, eventually 
appears to still greater minds as something phantasmal’? Was 
that it?” 

“All right!” Nerzhin replied accusingly. “You’re losing 
sight of everything solid, of every goal. One can certainly 
doubt, one is obliged to doubt. But isn’t it also necessary to 
love something?” 

“Yes, yes, to love something!” Ruska took him up in a 
triumphant, hoarse whisper. “To love something — not his- 
tory and not theory, but a woman!” He leaned over on Ner- 
zhin’s bunk and grasped him by the elbow. “WTiat have they 
really deprived us of, tell me? The right to go to meetings or 
to subscribe to state bonds? The one w'ay the Plouman 
could really hurt us was to deprive us of women. And he 
did it. For twenty-five years! The bastard! Who can imagine 
— ” and he struck his fist against his chest — “what a woman 
means to a prisoner?” 

“Watch out you don’t end up insane!” said Nerzhin, trring 
to defend himself, but a sudden wave flooded through him 
at the thought of Simochka and her promise for Monday 
evening. “Get rid of that notion,” he said. “It’ll black out 
your brain. A Freudian simplex or complex — what the hell 
do they call it? Sublimation’s the answer. Shift your energy 
into other areas. Concentrate on philosophy — you won’t need 
bread or water or a woman’s caresses for that.” 

(But Monday! What happily married couples take for 
granted arouses the pangs of lust in a prisoner . ) 

“My brain is already blacked out. I won't sleep till morn- 
ing. A girl! Everyone needs a girl! To have her tremble in 
your arms. To — oh, what the hell!” Ruska tossed his still- 
burning cigarette on the blanket without noticing it and ' 
abruptly turned away, flopped down on his stomach ssi 
pulled the blanket over his head. 

Nerzhin managed to grab the ciVarette as it was aboat 
roll off the bunk onto Potapov be.’rw. md he put it otr- 
Only tsvo more days to live thrcugh, and then 
at once he imagined in detail c^'ers'thin£,-F^'"'''-.idl 'i? 
day after tomonow; then ss-ith a shudde* ... ' 
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mind the piercingly' sweet thought that dulled his reason. He 
bent over to Ruslci’s ear. 

"Riisfca, how about you? Do you have someone? 

“Ycsl I dol” Ruska whispered in toiment, tuming on hij 
back and embracing his pillow. He breathed into it, and 
the warmth of the pillow, and all the ardor of his youth, 
tricked into sterility and withering away in prison — every- 
thing heated tlie young, caged body that begged for release 
and found none. He had said, “I do,” and he wanted to 
believe that there was a girl, but what had happened' was 
only elusive. There had been no kiss, not es’en a promise. It 
was only that a girl had listened to him that evening wth a 
look of sy'mpathy and delight while he told her about him- 
self, and in this girl’s glance Ruska had for the first time 
seen himself as a ncro whose story was extraordinary. Noth- 
ing had taken place between them yet, and at the same time 
something had taken place which gave him the right to say 
that ho had a girl. 

"Who is she?” Gleb demanded. 

Raising the blanket just a craclg Ruslca answered from 
the darkness, "Shlih . . . Clara — " 

‘"Clara? Tlie prosecutor’s daughter?” 
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THE TROIKA OF LIARS 

lie head of Section Zero-One was completing his report to 
Imister Abakumov, 

Tall, with black hair combed straight back, wearing the 
ircc-star shoulder boards of a general commissar of the sco- 
ld rank, Abakumov authoritativelv trod his great desk with 
s elbows. He was hefty but not fat— he knew the value of a 
c figure and even played tennis. His eyes were those of a 
in who IS nobody’s fool; they rCTcaled agility-, suspicion, 
ck rwt. Wicre necessary he corrected the head of tire sec- 
r and the latter hastened to make notes. 

Ihakumov s office, though not vast, was no ordinary room. 
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There was a marble fireplace left from earlier times, which 
was not used, and a tall wall mirror. The ceiling was high, 
■yvith a sculptured plaster molding, a chandelier, and a paint- 
ing of Cupids and nymphs pursuing one another. (The minis- 
ter had left the painting as it was except for the green, which 
had been painted out because it was a color he could not 
stand.) There was a balcony door, nailed shut winter and 
summer, and big windows which were never opened looked 
out on the square. There were clocks: a grandfather clock 
with a beautiful case, a mantel clock with a little figurine 
that struck the hours, an electric railway station clock on the 
wall. . These clocks showed different times, but Abakumov 
always knew what time it was because he had,' in addition, 
two gold watches on his person, a wristwatch on his hairy 
wrist and a pocket watch in his pocket. 

The offices in this building increased in size according to 
the rank of their occupants. The desks grew larger. The con- 
ference tables with their velvet tablecloths grew larger. But 
the portraits of the Great Generalissimo grew largest and 
fastest of all. Even in the offices of ordinary interrogators 
his portrait showed him far larger thaii life size. And in 
Abakumov’s office the Most Brilliant Strategist of All Times 
and Peoples was portrayed on a canvas fifteen feet tall, full 
length from his boots to his visored marshal's cap, in the 
glitter of all his orders and decorations. (In fact, he never 
wore these honors, many of which he had awarded to him- 
self, ,or received from foreign presidents and potentates.) 
Only the Yugoslav decorations had been carefully painted 
out. 

However, as if to acknowledge the insufficiency of this fif- 
teen-foot-high portrait, and recognizing the need to be in- 
■ spired at every moment by the sight of the Best Friend of 
Counterintelligence Operatives, Abakumov also kept a por- 
trait of Stalin on his desk. 

' On another wall hung a good-sized square portrait of a 
saccharine person in pince-nez who was Abakumov’s direct 
superior — ^Beria. 

When the head of Zero-One Section had left. Deputy 
Minister Sevastyanov, Mayor General Oskolupov, the head 
of the Special Technical Section, and the chief engineer of 
that section. Colonel of Engineers Yakonov, appeared at the 
door. Demonstrating their respect for the proprietor of the 
office, they advanced Indian-file, in order of senio"’*'^ dn-'-n 
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the pattern of the carpet, almost on each other's heels — and . 
only Sevastyanov’s steps were audible. 

A spare old man in a gray suit, whose short-cropped hair 
showed mingled shades of gray, Sevastyanov alone of the 
minister’s ten deputies was a civilian. His responsibility was 
neither operational nor investigatory; he was in charge of 
communications and other precision technology. Therefore 
he suffered less from the minister’s rvrath at meetings and in 
the orders he received, and he was less tense in that office. 
He sat down at once in a thickly upholstered armchair in 
front of the desk. 

Oskolupov was then at the head of the £le. Yakonov stood 
directly behind him as if to conceal his portliness. 

Abakumov looked at Oskolupov — ^whom he had seen per- 
haps tliree times in his life — and sensed something likable 
in him. Oskolupov, too, was disposed to corpulence. His 
neck was bursting out of his tunic, and his chin, now ob- 
sequiously pulled in, rvas double. His oaken face was the 
simple, honest face of a man of action, not the abstruse face 
of a self-assured intellectual. 

Squinting over Oskolupov’s shoulder at Yakonov, Abaku- 
. mov asked, using the familiar pronoun, “'Vt^o are you?” 

“Me?” Oskolupov bent fonvard, distressed at not being 
recognized. 

“Me?” Yakonov pushed fonvard a bit, too. As well as he 
could, he held in his defiant stomach, which grew and grew 
despite all his efforts, and not a solitary thought showed in 
his big blue e)'es. 

“You and youl” puffed the minister affirmatively. “You’re 
the Mavrino project, aren’t you? All right, sit down." 

They sat down. 

Tire minister picked up a paper cutter made of ruby- 
colored plastic, scratched behind his ear rvith it and said, “All 
right. How long have you been fooling around uitli me? 
Two years? According to plan you had fifteen months. 
Wlien u-ill the phones be ready?” And he added tlireaten- 
ingly: “Don’t lie. I don’t like lies.” 

This was the \-ery question for which the three high-rank- ' 
ing liars had been preparing thcmseh-cs since the moment' 
they learned they were all being summoned together. Osko- 
lupov began, as they had agreed. He spoke as if his squared 
shoulders were thnisb’ng forth his words, and he looked 
triumphantly into flie omnipotent minister’s eyes: "Comrade 
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Ministerl Comrade Colonel Generali Let me assure you that 
tlie personnel of the section will spare no eflFort — ” 

Abakumov’s face expressed surprise, “Where do you think' 
we are? At a meeting? What am I supposed to do with your 
efforts— wrap them around my baclaide? I’m asking you; 
what date?” 

And he took up his gold-tipped fountain pen and pointed 
at his weekly appointment calendar. 

At that moment, as agreed, Yakonov spoke out, his very 
tone and his low voice underscoring the fact that he was 
speaking as a technical specialist and not as an administrator. 
“Comrade Minister, in the frequency range up to 2,400 
cycles, given an average transmission level of zero point 
nine — ” 

“Cycles, cycles! Zero point cycle zero — that’s exactly what 
you're producingl Zero point my assi I want the telephone — 
two complete units. When will I have it? Well?” 

Now it was Sevastyanov’s turn to speak — slowly, running 
his hand through his short grayish hair: “Please, let us know 
what you have in mind, Victor Semyonovich. Two-way con- 
versations when we still don’t have absolute encoding — ” 

“Why are you trying to make an idiot out of me? What 
do you mean, absolute encoding?” 'The minister looked at 
him sharply. 

Fifteen years before, when neither Abakumov nor anyone 
else could have dreamed he would become a minister, when 
he was an NBCVD courier, a strapping, husky young fellow, 
long-legged and long-armed, four years of primary education 
had been enough for him. He “advanced himself” only 
through jujitsu, and his only formal training was in the 
gymnasium of the Dynamo Sports Club. 

Then, during the years that saw the replacement and ex- 
pansion of investigative personnel, it turned out that Abaku- 
mov conducted interrogations effectively; his long arms were 
an asset when it came to smashing people in the face. His 
great career was on its way. After seven years he became 
head of the counterintelligence agency SMERSH, and now 
he was a minister. And not once in all this long climb had 
he ever felt any deficiencies in his own education. He man- 
aged himself in such a way, even in this top post, that his 
subordinates could not make a fool of him. 

At that instant Abakumov got angry and raised his clenched 
fist like a cobblestone over the desk. As he 
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doors opened, and a short little cherub of a man, \«th a 
pleasant, rosy color in his cheelcs, came into the room v»im- 
out knocking— Mikhail Dmitriyevich Ryumin. Tlie entire 
ministry called him “Minka" — but very seldom to bis face. 

He moved as silently as a cat. As he approached, he took 
in at a glance the men who were seated there. He shook 
hands with Sevastyanov, who rose; he went to the end of 
Abakumov’s desk and, bending close to the minister, his fat 
little hands stroking the edge of the desk, purred tliought- 
fully, “Listen, Victor Semyonovich. If we’re going to take up 
such problems, we should turn them over to Sevastyanov. 
WYiy should we feed them for nothing? Can't they really 
identify a voice from a magnetic tape? Kick them out if 
they can’t.’’ 

And he smiled as sweetly as if he were treating a little girl 
to chocolate candy. He looked at all three of the section 
representatives caressingly. 

For many years Ryumin had lived completely unknown— 
the accountant for the Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives in 
Archangel Pronnee. Pink-cheeked and plump, with thin, in- 
dignant lips, he harassed his bookkeepers rvith as many nasty 
reinarlcs as he could think of, sucked on the hard sugar 
s drops he would share uith the forwarding agent, talked diplo- 
matically Mth chauffeurs, arrogantly rvitii dra}'mcn, and put 
accurate documents on the chairman’s desk on hme. 

During the war they took him into the navy and made him 
a Special Sc'ction interrogator. He liked the work, and soon 
he uns framing a case against a completely innocent journal- 
ist wth the Northern Fleet. But he put the case together so 
cradcly and so brazenly that Uic prosecutor’s office, which 
did not normally interfere in the work of the security organs, 
reported the matter to Abakumov. The little SMERSH in- 
terrogator of the Northern Fleet was called to Abakumov 
for a reprimand. He stepped timidly into the office e.vpecting 
the worst. Tlic door closed. WJien it opened an hour later, 
Ryumin emerged uith an air of importance — having just 
. been appointed to the central apparatus of SMERSH as a 
senior interrogator for special cases. From that time on, his 
star had risen steadily. 

“I’ll take care of them, Mikhail Dmitriycwch, believe me. 
I’ll t.-ike such care of Uiern tliat no one will be able to collect 
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their bones!” Abakumov answered, looking threateningly at 
all .three. 

The three guiltily lowered their eyes. 

“I’ll give them the tape of the conversation. They can play 
it over and compare it.” 

“Oh! — did you arrest anyone?” 

“Of course.” Ryumin smiled sweetly. “We grabbed four 
suspects right near the Arbat metro station.” 

But a shadow crossed his face. He knew the suspects had 
been grabbed too late, that they were the wrong ones. Yet, 
having once been arrested, they would not be released. In 
fact, it might just be necessary to pin the case on one of 
them — so that it would not remain unsolved. 

Annoyance grated in Ryumin’s insinuating voice: “I can 
get half the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on tape for them, 
if you like. But that’s not necessary. Only six or seven 
people have to be picked up — the only ones in the ministry 
who could have known about it.” 

“Well, arrest them all, the dogs. Why fool around?” Aba- 
kumov demanded indignantly. “Seven people! We have a 
big country — they won’t be missed!” 

“You can’t do that, Victor Semyonovich,” Ryumin ob- 
jected. “It’s a ministry, not the food-processing industry; and 
we'd lose every trace that way. In this case we have to find 
out exactly who it was. And as quickly as possible.” 

“Hmm,” Abakumov thought aloud. “Comparing one tape 
with another. Yes, someday we’ll have to master that tech- 
nolo^, too. Sevastyanov, can you do it?” 

“I still don’t understand what it’s all about, Victor Sem- 
yonovich.” 

“What’s there to understand? Nothing at all. Some bastard, 
some swine — ^probably a diplomat, otherwise how would he 
have known about it — telephoned some professor today. I 
can't remember his name — ' 

“Dobroumov,” prompted Ryumin. 

“Yes, Dobroumov. A doctor. Well, in brief, he’d just re- 
turned from a trip to France, and while he was there he 
.promised to send them one of his new medicines — a matter 
of exchanging experience, the bastard said. He never even 
gave a thought to the priority of Russian discoveries! And 
we wanted him actually to give them that medicine, and to 
catch him in the act and then make a big politicaLjcase out 
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,f it — toadpng to foreign powers. So some filth}' swne 
phones the professor and tells him not to give them the 
nedicine. We’ll arrest the professor and work up our ^se 
igainst him an}'way, but it’s partly spoiled. Well,^what about 
it? Find out who it was and you’ll be very popular.” 

Sevastyanov looked past Oskolupov at Yakonov,^ who met 
his glance, raising his brows sUghtly. He was tr}'ing to say 
[hat this w'as a new art, the research hadn’t been conobo- 
rated, and they had trouble enough without taking this on, 
too. Sevastyanov was sufficiently clever to understand both 
the movement of Yakonov’s brows and the entire situation. 

He was prepared to take the question out in the woods and 
lose it. , _ ■ 

But Foma Guryanovich Oskolu|)ov had his own id^s 
about his own job. He had no desire to be a mere figure- 
head as head of the section. Ever since he had, been ap- 
pointed, he had been filled with a sense of his own value and 
fully believed he was the master of all problems and could 
solve them better than anyone else — othenvise they would 
never have appointed him. And though in his time he had 
not even completed seven years of school, now he would not 
admit that some of his subordinates might understand the 
work better than he — except of course in the details, in the ■ 
diagrams, where it was a matter of taking an actual hand. 
Not long before, he had been staying at a certain first-class 
resort, in mufti, and he had introduced himself as a profes- 
sor of electronics. There he met a very well-known writer, 
and the ^vriter could not take his eyes off Foma Guryano- 
vich, kept jotting down notes in his notebook and declaring 
he would base the portrait of a contemporary scientist on , 
him. After that, Foma knew once and for all that he was a 
scientist. 

Suddenly he grasped the problem and jerked ahead in \ 
his traces. “Comrade Minister! We can do it!” 

Sevastyanov looked at him in amazement. “Where? In - 
what laboratory?” 

“The telephone laboratory at Marano, of course. 'They , 
talked on the telephone, didn’t the)'?” 

^ “But Mavrino is busy with another, more important prob- 

“Tliat doesn’t matter. Well find the people! We have three 
hundred people there, why can’t we find them?” 
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And he gazed at the minister with a look of readiness. 

Abakumov did not quite smile, but once again his face 
expressed a sort of liking for the general. This was the way 
he himself had been when he was on his way up — ^whole- 
.heartedly willing to cut to ribbons anyone he was told to. 
A younger person who resembles oneself is always likable. 

"Good for you,” he said. "That’s the way to talk: the in- 
terests of the state first and all the rest later. Right?" 

“Exactly right. Comrade Minister! Just exactly. Comrade 
Colonel General!” 

Ryumin, it appeared, was not at all surprised, nor did he 
seem to be appreciating Oskolupov’s selfless dedication. 
Looking at Sevastyanov, he said, "You'll be contacted in the 
morning.” 

He exchanged glances with Abakumov and went out 
silently. 

The minister picked at his teeth with a fingernail, trying 
to get at a piece of meat struck there since dinner. 

“So then — ^when? You’ve kept stringing me along — August 
1, then the November holidays, then New Year’s. Well?” 

He settled his eyes on Yakonov, forcing him to reply. 

Yakonov seemed to be bothered by the position of his 
neck. He moved it a little to the right, then a little to the left, 
looked up at the minister with his cold blue gaze and 
looked down again. 

Yakonov knew he was very talented. Yakonov knew that 
people even more talented than he, concentrating on their 
work fourteen hours a day, without one day off in the entire 
year, were also sweating over that cursed apparatus. And 
foreign scientists, who published the details of their inven- 
tions in easily available journals, were also engaged in work- 
ing on the device. Yakonov knew, too, the thousands of dif- 
ficulties that had been overcome and yet were only the be- 
ginning, through which, like swimmers in the sea, his 
engineers were pushing their way. In six days the last dead- 
line would run out, the last of all the last deadlines they had 
begged from this piece of meat in uniform. But they had 
been stuck with this succession of idiotic deadlines because 
the Coryphaeus of Sciences had from the start set a one-year 
time limit on a ten-vear task. 

In Sevastyanov’s ofirce they had agreed to ask for a ten- 
day postponement. To promise two telephones by the tenth 
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if January, that was what the deputy minister insisted on. 
rhat was what OslcoJupov wanted. They calculated they 
'ould produce something which, though imperfect, would at 
east be freshly painted. And while the whole thing went 
through tests of its ■ absolute-encoding capacity, the labora-. 
tory work would continue and they could then ask for more 
time to complete and perfect it. 

But Yakonov knew that inanimate objects do not obey 
human deadlines, that even by January lo the apparatus 
would not be emitting human speech but only mush. And 
what had happened to Mamurin would ineritably happen 
to Yakonov. The Boss would call Beria and ask him, “What 
fool delivered this machine? Get rid of him!” And Yakonov 
would become at the very best an Iron Mask, and perhaps 
just an ordinary zck again. 

Under the minister’s gaze, feeling the noose tightening 
around his neek, Yakonov overcame his wretched fear and, 
as involuntarily as one draws air into his lungs, said in a 
hoarse voice, “Give us one more montlil One more month! 
Till the first of Februai}'!” 

He looked at Abakumov with the beseeching eyes of a 
dog. 

Talented people are sometimes unjust to. others. Abaku- 
mov was smarter than Yakonov thought, but through long 
disuse the minister’s mind had become W'Orthlcss to him. 
'Throughout his whole career he had lost out whenever he 
tried to think and won when he acted out of zeal. So Abaku- 
mov burdened his mind as little as possible. 

He could understand that neither six days nor a month 
would help when trvo years had already gone .by. But in his 
eyes this troika of liars was to blame — Sevastyanov, Oskol u- 
pov, and Yakonov were personally to blame. If it was so 
difficult, then why, when they took on the assignment 
hvent}’-three months before, had they agreed to one year? 
'V\Tiy hadn’t they asked for three? (He had by now forgotten 
that he had hurried them just as unmercifully then.) If they 
had held out against Abakumov at the start," he would have 
held out against Stalin and bargained for a two-year time 
limit, and then stretched it out to three years. 

But so great was the fear instilled in them by their long 
years of subordination that not one of them, then or now, 
would have had the courage to hold out against his superiors. 

Abakumov himself followed Ore well-known practice of 
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leaving some leeway, and in his dealings with Stalin he al- 
ways added a couple of extra months as a reserve. That was 
how matters stood now. Stalin had been promised one tele- 
phone by March 1 . So, if the worse came to the worst, he 
could give them one more month — as long as it was really a 
month.' 

Again taking up his fountain pen, Abakumov said, “What 
kind of a month do you mean? An honest month or are 
you lying again?” 

“Exactly a month! Exactly!” Oskolupov beamed, glad- 
dened by the happy turn of events, obviously eager to go 
straight from the office to Mavrino and personally take up a 
soldering iron. 

With a flourish of his pen, Abakumov wrote on his desk 
calendar. 

“There. Make it January 21, the anniversary of Lenin’s 
death, and you'll all receive a Stalin Prize. Sevastyanov, will 
it be readv?” 

“Yes! It will!” 

“Oskolupov! I’ll have your head! Will it be ready?” 

“Yes, Comrade General Commissar. All that needs to be 
done is — ” 

“And you? Do you know what you’re risking? Will it be 
ready?” 

Maintaining his courage, Yakonov persisted, “One month! 
The first of February!” 

“And if it’s not ready by the first? Colonel, weigh your 
words — ^you’re lying.” 

Of course, Yakonov was lying. And, of course, he should 
have asked for two months. But it was already out in the 
open. 

“It will be. Comrade General Commissar,” he promised 
sadly. 

"Well, just remember, I didn’t make you say it. I can for- 
give everything but deceit! You may go.” 

Relieved, they went out, still in single file, one after the 
other, lowering their eyes before the fifteen-foot-high por- 
trait of Stalin. 

But they were rejoieing too soon. They did not know that 
the minister had set a trap for them. 

No sooner had they gone out than another person was an- 
nounced. 

“Engineer Pryanchikov.” 
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NO BOILING WATER FOR TEA 

That night on Abakumov’s order, conveyed by Sevastyanov, 
Yakonov had been summoned. Later on, two secret mes- 
sages were phoned to the Mavrino Institute at intervals of 
fifteen minutes, ordering first the prisoner Bobynin and then 
tlie prisoner Pty'anchikov to be brought to the ministry. Bob- 
ynin and Pjyanchikov were brought in separate cars and left 
to wait in different rooms, to prevent any collusion behveen 
them. 

It was unlikely, however, that Pry'anchikov would have 
been capable of collusion because of his unnatural sincerity, 
which many sober sons of the age regarded as a psychic 
abnoimalit}’. At the sharashka they would say, “Valentulya 
is out of phase,” 

Least of all could he have brought off a deal or any other 
ulterior scheme now. His whole soul was stirred by the 
bright lights of Moscow, tndnkling and glittering outside the 
Mndows of the Pobeda. Leaving the dark suburban section 
around MaiTino, it was all the more amazing to emerge 
onto the big gleaming avenues, into tlie cheerful bustle of a 
railway station plaza, and past neon-lit store windoivs. Pry- 
anchikov forgot all about the driver and his two escorts in 
Chilian clothes, and it seemed as if not air but flame were 
entering and leaving his lungs. He did not take his eyes from 
the window. They had never brought him through Moscow 
even in the dajiime, and not a single zek had seen nighttime 
Moscow in the whole history' of the sharashka. 

Just before the Sretenka Gates the car had to stop for a 
crowd coming out of a movie theater and tlien wait for the 
traffic light to change. 

Prisoners in their millions tended to feel that life in free- 
dom had, without them, come to a stop; that there were no, 
men left; that lonely' women wore sackcloth and ashes out of 
an excess of love and fidelity. And here before Pryanchikov 
was the well-fed, animated, urban crowd — ^hats, veils, silver 
fo.v furs — and the perfume of passing vvomen ov'erwhelmed 
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Ws trembling senses, througb the frost, through the im- 
penetrable body of the car, like a series of blows. He could 
dimly hear conversation, but the words were not distinct; 
he wanted to smash his head through the unyielding glass 
and shout to the women that he was young, that he was over- 
come with longing, that he had been locked up in prison for 
no reason. After the monastic loneliness of the sharashka 
this was a fairy play, a sort of Midsummer Night’s Dreamy 
a fragment of that elegant life which he had never had the 
chance to live, first because of his student poverty, then be- 
cause he was a POW, then because of prison. 

Later, in the waiting room, Pryanchikov could scarcely 
distinguish the chairs and tables standing there; the feeling 
and impressions which had overcome him did not relinquish 
their hold easily. 

A polished young lieutenant colonel asked him to follow 
him. Pryanchikov, with his frail neck and thin wrists, nar- 
row-shouldered, thin-legged, had never looked so unimpres- 
. sive as when he stepped into the office at the threshold of 
which the accompanying officer left him. 

It was so spacious Pryanchikov did not even realize at 
once that it was an office, nor that the individual with gold 
shoulder boards at the far end was its owner. Nor did he 
notice the fifteen-foot-tall Stalin behind his back. Moscow 
and the women of the night still floated before his eyes. It 
was as if he were drunk. He found it hard to imagine why 
he was in this hall, what kind of a hall it was. Yet it was still 
more curious that somewhere in a semicircular room crowded 
■with bunks and lit by a blue bulb — though the war had 
ended five years earlier — an unfinished glass of cold tea 
awaited his return. 

His feet inoved across the vast carpet. It was soft, with a 
heavy nap, and he wanted to roll on it. Along the right side 
of the hall ran great windows, and on the left side hung a 
floor-length mirror. 

People on the outside do not realize the value of things. 
For a zek who gets along ■with a cheap little mirror smaller 
than the palm of his hand and who doesn’t always have that, 
it’s a whole adventure to look at himself in a big mirror. 

Pryanchikov, as if drawn by a magnet, stopped in front 
of the mirror. He went up very close to it and e.\'ainined 
with satisfaction his clean, fresh face. He adjusted his neck- 
tie, and the collar of his blue shirt. Then he beaan-to move 
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bade slowly, his eyes fixed on himself en face, then at three- 
quarters then in profile. After a moment of this he made a 
Hnd of half-dancing movement, went up to the minor again 
and studied himself very closely. Deciding that, despite his 
blue coveralls, he .was quite well proportioned and elegant, 
feeling then in an excellent state of mind, he moved on, not 
because a business conversation airaited him — for Pryanchi- 
hov had completely forgotten about tliat— but because he 
intended to continue his inspection of the room. 

Tlie man who could put anyone in half the W’orld in pri- 
son, the omnipotent minister before whom generals and mar- 
shals turned pale, was now looking at tliis puny blue zek 
with curiosity. It had been a long time since he had seen close 
up any of tlie millions of people he had arrested and sen- 
tenced. 

With the gait of a dandy on promenade, Ptyanchikov 
approached the minister and looked questioningly at him, 
as if he had not expected to find him there. 

"You are Engineer Prj’anchikov?" Abakumov said, milh’ng 
among his papers. 

"Yes,’’ Valentine anssvered absent-mindedly, “Yes." 

“You arc the leading engineer of the group — ’’ and again 
■ he looked in his notes — "working on the artificial-speech 
apparatus.’’ 

"WHiat artificial-speech apparatus?" Pryanchikov said, 
bmshing the question aside. “Wliat nonsense! No one in oui 
shop calls it that. Tliey gave it that name in the struggle 
against toadyism to foreign cultures. We call it the vo-co-der. 
Voice coder. Encoded voice.” 

“But you are the leading engineer." 

"In general, yes. Why?” Pryanchikov W'as suddenly or 
guard. 

"Sit down." 

Prj'anchikov sat down willingly, pulling up the prcssec 
trouser legs of his cov'eralls. 

"I wnnt you to speak with absolute frankness, without feai 
of getting into trouble with your superiors. VHien -will the 
I'ocodcr be ready? Speak frankly. Will it be ready in one 
month? Or maybe two? Tell me, don't be afraid.” 

"Tlie vocoder? Ready? Ha, ha, ha. ha!” Pryanchikm 
roared, with a ringing, youthful laugh that had never before 
«hocd in these surroundings. He fell back against the soft 
leather and threw' up his hands. "Wliat are you saying? Wliat 
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can you be thinking? You obviously don't understand what 
the vocoder is. I will explain it to you!” 

He jumped supplely from the springy armchair and rushed 
to Ab^umov’s desk. 

“Do you have a piece of paper? Yes, here is some!” He 
tore a sheet from a clean pad on the desk, grabbed the minis- 
ter’s pen, which was the color of red meat, and began 
hurriedly and clumsily drawing a sinusoid wave. 

Abakumov was not frightened — there was so much child- 
like sincerity and spontaneity in the strange engineer’s voice 
and in all his movements that he endured this assault and 
stared at Pryanchikov without listening to what he was say- 

“I must tell you that a human voice consists of many 
harmonics.” Pryanchikov was almost choking in his urgent 
desire to say everything as quickly as possible. “And the idea 
of the vocoder is to reproduce artificially the human voice — 
damn it! How can you write with such a lousy pen? — to 
reproduce it by simulating, if not all, at least the basic har- 
monics, each sent by an individual transmitter. Well, you’re 
acquainted, of course, with Cartesian coordinates — every 
schoolboy knows about them — and the Fourier series?” 

“Wait a minute,” Abakumov said, collecting himself. “Just 
tell me one thing: wheti will it be ready? When?” 

“Ready? Hmm — I hadn't thought much about that.” Now 
Pryanchikov was no longer being carried forward by his 
impressions of the nighttime capital but by his enthusiasm 
for his beloved work, and once again it was difficult for him 
to stop. “The thing is: the problem is made easier if we are 
willing to coarsen the timbre of the voice. In that case the 
number of units — ” 

“Yes, but by what date? What date? The first of March? 
. 'The first of April?” 

“Good heavens, what are you talking about! April? Not 
counting the cryptography work, we’ll be ready in, say, four, 
five months, no sooner. And what effect will the enciphering 
and deciphering of the impulses have? After all, that intro- 
duces more distortion. Oh, let’s not try to guess,” he urged 
Abakumov, tugging at his sleeve. "I’ll explain the whole thing 
to you now. YouT understand then and agree that in the 
interests of the work itself it shouldn’t be rushed!” 

But Abakumov, with his gaze fixed on the riic 
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wa\7 lines of the drawing, had already found the bell button 
in the desk. 

The same polished lieutenant colonel appeared and imited 
Piyanchikov to leave. 

Pryanchikov obeyed with a confused e.xpression, his mouth 
half open. He was especially disappointed because he had riot 
Enished explaining everything. Then, when he was already 
on the way out, suddenly realizing whom he had been talking 
with, he made an effort. He remembered that the boys had 
asked him to complain, to try to get something. ... At the 
door, he turned abruptly and started back. - 
“YesI Listen! I completely forgot to tell you — " 

But the lieutenant colonel blocked his way and forced 
him back; the man at the desk was not listening to him. In 
that brief awkward moment, all the illegalities, all the prison 
abuses perversely flew out of Pryanchikov's mind, now oc- 
cupied by nothing but radio diagrams, and he remembered 
one ming only and shouted, “Listen! About the boiling vrater 
or tra. We come back late in the evening from work and 
there s no boiling \vater! We can’t have tea.’’ 
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pressive. He did riot sliout at him, "Stand up!” Inrtead, sup- 
posing that he did not understand differences in rank and 
that he had not guessed from the enfilade of doors where 
he was, he asked him almost peaceably^ "Why did you sit 
down without permission?” 

Bobynin, looking slightly sideways at the minister, kept on 
cleaning his nose with the help of his handkerchief and re- 
plied in a casual voice, "Well, you see, there’s a Chinese 
proverb: 'It’s better to stand than to walk, it’s better to sit 
than to stand, and the best of all is to lie down.’ ” 

"But do you understand who I am?” 

Comfortably leaning his elbows bn the arms of his chosen 
chair, Bobynin now looked directly at Abakumov and ven- 
tured a lazy guess: "Well, who? Someone like Marshal Goer- 
ing?” 

"Like who?” 

“Marshal Goering. Once he visited the aircraft factory 
near Halle, where I had to work. 'The local generals there 
all walked on tiptoe, but I didn’t even glance in his direction. 
He looked and he looked and then he moved on.” 

Something like a smile wavered on Abakumov’s face, but 
then he fro\vned at the unbelievably impudent prisoner. He 
blinked from tension and asked, • “What’s this? You don’t 
■ see any difference between us?” 

"Between you and him? Or between us?” There was a 
ring of steel in Bobynin’s voice. "Between us I see it very 
clearly: you need me and I don’t need you.” 

Abakumov, too, had a voice that could roll like thunder, 
and he knew how to use it to intimidate people. But at that 
moment he felt it would be useless and undignified to shout. 
He understood that this prisoner was a difficult one. 

He only warned, "Listen, prisoner. Just because I’m easy 
on you, don’t forget yourself — ” 

“And if you were rude to me, I wouldn’t even talk to 
TOu, Citizen Minister. Shout at your colonels and generals. 
They have too much in life they’re afraid of losing.” 

"We would make you talk.” 

*'You are wrong, Citizen Minister!” Bobynin’s strong, eyes 
shone ■with hate. "I have nothing, you understand — not a 
ffiingl You can’t get your hands on my \vife and child— a 
bomb got them first. My parents are already dead. My entire 
property on earth is my handkerchief; my coyeraP' -^-mv 
underwear that has no buttons — ” he demonstrati 
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ine his chest— “are government issue. You tool: my freedom 
awy long ago, and you don’t have the power to return it 
cause you don’t have it yourself. I am forty-two years old, 
and you've dished me out a twenty-five-year term. I’ve al- 
ready been at hard labor, gone around with a number on, m 
handcuffs, with police dogs, and in a strict-reginie work 
brigade. What else is tliere you can threaten me with? Wliat 
can you deprive me of? My work as an engineer? You’ll lose 
more than 1 will. I’m going to have a smoke.” 

Abakumov opened a box of special-issue Troikas and 
pushed it toward BobjTiin. “Here, take these.” 

“Thanks, but I don’t change brands. Those make me 
cough.” And he took a Belomor from his homemade cigarette 
case. “Just understand one thing and pass it along to any- 
one at the top who still doesn’t know that you are strong 
only as long as you don’t deprive people of everything. For 
a person you’ve taken everything from is no longer in your 
power. He’s free all over again.” 

Bobynin fell silent, concentrating on his smoking. He en- 
joyed baiting the minister and sitting back in such a com- 
fortable armchair. His only regret was that for the sake of 
^ effect he had declined the luxurious cigarettes. 

The minister checked his papers. “Engineer BobyninI You 
are the leading engineer of tire speech clipper?” 

“Yes.” 


"I am asking you to answer svith absolute precision: when 
will it be ready for use?” 

Bobynin raised his heavy, dark brows. 

“That’s something new’l Isn’t there anyone senior to me to 
put tlie question to?” 

“I want to find out from you personally. Will it be ready 
by February?” 

_ "By February? Are you joking? If it’s a question of slap- 
ping something together in a hurry and regretting it later, 
well tlien — in half a year. As for absolute encoding — I 
haven't the least idea. Maybe a year.” 

Abakumov was crushed. He remembered the angry, im- 
patient tremor of the Boss's mustache, and he felt sick 
when he remembered the promises he had made, based on 
what Scv'asty'anov had said. He had the sinking feeling of a 
person who had come to be cured of a head cold and dis- 
cor-ers he has cancer of the nasopharynx. 

The minister said in a constrained voice, “Bobynin I’m 
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sldng you to weigh your W'ords carefully. If it can be done 
aster, then tell me; what has to be done?" 

“Faster? It won’t work.” 

“But why? What’s the reason? Who’s to blame? Teh me, 
lon’t be afraidl Tell me who’s to blame, and no matter • 
ivhat their rank I’ll rip oS their shoulder boards.” 

Bobynin threw back his'head and stared up at the ceiling 
where the nymphs of, the “Russia” insurance company "were 
gamboling. 

“After all, that adds up to two and a half or three years!” 
the minister raged. “And you were given a time Emit, of one 
year!” 

Bobynin exploded. “What do you mean, given a time 
limit? How do you picture science to yourself? ‘Oh, wonder- 
working steed, build me a palace by morning,’ and by morn- 
ing there is a palace? And what if the problem has been 
incorrectly stated in the first place? And what if new pheno- 
mena turn up? A time limit! Don’t you suppose that in 
addition to giving orders you need calm, well-nourished, free 
people to do the work? And ivithout all this atmosphere of 
suspicion. You know, we were; hauling a small lathe from 
one place to another, and, whether it happened while if v/a-, 

, in our hands or later, the bedplate got broken Cod • 
knows why it broke. But it would cost thirty ruhki <-o ■■■ - 
Yes, and that lathe is a piece of shit, one hundred i-' d--. 
years old, with no motor, a pulley under i.r ; r 
and because of that crack Major Shdar. :':r 
has been dragging everyone in and quest;:.-. .-£ v;-r. ->7!^ 

weeks, looking for someone to pin a seccu: - 
on. That’s the security ofEcer in the insctu •. 
there’s another one in the prison are al : 
do is get on people’s nerves with rrrcn: rz : ; 
the hell do you need all these .‘ccrr— ,t-: 
everyone says we are nvrits rc r -r 
Stalin, that Stalin personaTyi'.^.Trg - ■ 
an operation like that nr ^ - ;rr 
material. Either we need 
tubes are the svrong iri err; rr • = 

graphs. Poverty! It’s sirns^’ 
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supposed to have them once a montli, and you allow , them 
once a year. Does that help morale? Maybe you don’t have 
enouc^h Black Marias to carry the prisoners around? Or 
money to pay the guards for working on their days off? The 
regimel The regime gives you a headache, the regime can 
drive you out of your mind. On Sundays we used to be al- 
lowed to go for an all-day walk; now it’s forbidden. Why? So 
we’ll work more? What do you think you’re doing — ^putting 
sour cream on shit? Making people stifle without fresh air 
won’t make things go faster. Oh, what’s the use of talking? 
Here you are — ^why did you summon me- at night? Isn’t 
tliere enough time during the day? After all, I have to work 
tomorrow. 1 need sleep.” 

Bobynin stood up straight, wrathful, big. 

Abakumov, breathing heavily, pressed against the edge of 
the desk. 

It was twenty past one. In an hour, at half-past two, Aba- 
kumov ^vas to present a report to Stalin at his house at 
Kuntsevo. 

If this engineer was right, how could he worm his ivay 
out of tlie mess? 

Stalin never forgave. 

Right then, as he let Bobjmin go, he remembered that 
troika of liars from tlie Special Technical Section. A black 
rage stung his eyes. 

He sent for tliem. 


18 

THE BIRTHDAY HERO 


The room was small and low. Tliere were two doors and nc 
window's, but the air w-as fresh and pleasant. A special en 
gineer was responsible for its circulation and purity. Mud 
of the room w-as taken up by a low, dark ottoman witli 
flow'er-pattemed pillows. Twin light bulbs with light-rose 
^glass shades burned on the wall above it. 

On the ottoman reclined the man whose likeness had been 
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sculpted in stone; painted in oil, water colors, gouache, 
sepia; drawn in charcoal and chalk; formed out of wayside 
pebbles, sea shells, glazed tiles, grains of wheat, and soy 
beans; carved from ivory, grown in grass, woven into rugs, 
pictured in the sky by squadrons of planes in formation, and 
photographed on motion picture film . . . like no other like- 
ness during the three billion years of the earth’s crust. 

He lay there with his feet up, wearing soft Caucasian 
boots which were like heavy stockings. He wore a service 
jacket with four large pockets, two on the chest, two on the 
sides — old, well worn, one of several service jackets he had 
been used to wearing since the Ciyil War and which he 
changed for a marshal’s uniform only after Stalingrad. 

This man’s name filled the world’s newspapers, was ut- 
tered by thousands of announcers in hundreds of languages, 
cried out by speakers at the beginning and the end of 
speeches, sung by the tender young voices of Pioneers, and 
proclaimed by bishops. This man’s name was baked on the 
lips of dying prisoners of war, on the swollen gums of camp 
prisoners. It had been given to a multitude of cities and 
squares, streets and boulevards, palaces, universities, schools, 
sanatoriums, mountain ranges, canals, factories, mines, state 
and collective farms, battleships, icebreakers, fishing boats, 
shoemakers’ artels, nursery schools — and a group of Mos- 
cow journalists had proposed that it be given also to the 
Volga and to the moon. 

And he was only a little old man with a desiccated double 
chin which was never shown in his portraits, a mouth per- 
meated with the smell of Turkish leaf tobacco, and fat 
fingers which left their traces on books. He had not been 
feeling too well yesterday or today. Even in the warm air he 
felt a chill on his back and shoulders, and he had covered 
himself with a brown camel’s-hair shawl. 

He was in no hurry to go anywhere, and he leafed with 
satisfaction through a small book in a brown binding. He 
looked at the photographs with interest and here and there 
read the text, which he knew almost by heart, then went on 
turning the pages. The little book was all the more conv^ 
nient because it could fit into an overcoat pocket. It could 
accompany people everywhere in their lives. It containe 
two hundred and fifty pages, but it was printed in 
type so that even a person who was old or only - 

could read it without strain. Its title was stam 
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overs ended in dull headaches. Even the thought of a woman 
was repulsive. 

Having set himself the goal of living to ninety, Stalin 
thought sadly of the 'fact that these years would bring him 
no personal joy, that he simply had to suffer another twenty 
years for the s^e of humanity. 

One doctor had warned him that— (but he had, it seemed, 
been shot subsequently). Stethoscopes trembled in the hands 
of the most famous men in Moscow medicine. They never 
prescribed injections for him. (He himself had ordered all 
injections stopped.) High-frequency electrotherapy and 
“more fruit." Trying to teU a man from the Caucasus about 
fruit! 

He bit again, squinting. 

Three days ago had been his glorious seventieth birthday. 
They had celebrated it in sequence: on the evening of the 
twentieth Traicho Kostov had been beaten to death. Only 
after the cur’s eyes had turned glassy could the real festivities 
begin. On the twenty-first there had been a ceremonial cele- 
bration in the Bolshoi Theater, and Mao Tse-tung and Ibar- 
ruri and other comrades had made speeches. Then there had 
been a big banquet. And after that a small banquet. They had 
drunk old wines from Spanish wine cellars. He had had to 
drink with caution, and all the time he vvas searching out the 
cunning in the reddened faces around him. And afterward 
he and Lavrenty had drunk Kakhetinslcoye wine and sung 
Georgian songs. On the twenty-second there was a big diplo- 
matic reception. On the twenty-third he had watched himse" 
portrayed on the screen in the second part of Virta’s Th 
Battle of Stalingrad and in Vishnevsky’s Unforgettable igi^ 

- Although they tired him, he liked both these works veij 
much. (A Stalin Prize for both of them.) Nowadays bis lok 
in the Civil War as well as in the Great War of the Father- 
land was being depicted more and more accurately. It vs? 
becoming clear what a big man he had been then. His 
memory told him how often he had warned and correcfecf^ 
rash and too easily trusting Lenin. -‘^nJ ^'ishne\'shrbad 
well to have him say: “Ever}' rrvrke: has the right 
his mind. Someday we’ll put such a paragraph ip 
stitution.” "V^^at did that mesa' It pe-ant tha^ 
ing Petrograd from YuderJet Srs'.-ja was-r - ' 

about a future democratic cecsnaiaoii. Qf 
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called "the dictatorship of tlie proletariat” then — ^but that 
didn’t matter, it was true, it was strongl 

And in Virta's scenario that nighttime scene with the 
Friend vras well written. Even though no such loyal, big 
Friend was Ich to Stalin because of people’s perfidy and 
constant insincerity. . (Indeed, never in his whole life had 
there been such a Friend! Tliat v/as the way things had 
worhed out, there ncr'cr had been.) But v/atching Virta’s 
scene on the screen Stalin, had felt a tightness in his , throat 
and tears in his eyes (now that was an artist for you!) arid 
longed for such an upright, unselfish friend, to whom he 
could tell the things he thought about all night long. - 
Never mind, uic simple ordinary people love their 
Leader, understand him and love him — that was tme. 'Fhat 
much he could sec from the newspapers, and from the 
movies, and from the display of gifts, llis birthday had be-- 
come .1 national holidav. and that was Eood to know. Hovv 
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The people loved him, yes, but the people themselves 
swarmed with shortcomings. How could these be corrected? 
And how much quicker Communism could be built if it were 
not for the soulless bureaucrats. If it were not for the con- 
ceited big shots. If it \yere not for the organizational weak- 
ness of indoctrination efforts among the masses. For the 
"drifting” in Party education. For the slackened pace of 
construction, the delays in production, the output of low- 
quality goods, the bad planning, the apathy toward the in- 
troduction of new technology and equipment, the refusal of 
young people to pioneer distant areas, the loss of grain in 
the fields, overexpenditure by bookkeepers, thievery at ware- 
houses, swindling by managers, sabotage by prisoners, lib- 
eralism in the police, abuse of public housing, insolent spec- 
ulators, greedy housewives, spoiled children, chatterboxes 
on streetcars, petty-minded “criticism” in literature, liberal 
tendencies in cinematography. 

No, the people still had too many shortcomings. 

And in ’41, what made them retreat? After all, the people 
had been ordered to stand to the death. Why hadn't they? 
Who had retreated then if not the people? 

But in remembering 1941 Stalin did not evade the recol- 
lection of his own weakness — ^his hurried and unnecessary 
departure from Moscow in October. Of course, it wasn’t 
running away. For when he went, Stalin left responsible 
people in charge, and gave them firm orders to defend the 
capital to the last drop of blood. But unfortunately those 
very comrades faltered, and he had had to return again, 
come back to the capital himself and defend it. 

He thereupon sent to prison every single person who 
remembered that panic on October 16. But he punished him- 
self, too — he stood in review at the November military 
parade.^ This moment in his life was like the time he had 
I fallen into an ice hole during his exile in Turukhansk; ice 
and despair, but out of ice and despair had come strength. It 
was no laughing matter — a military parade with the enemy 
at the walls. 

But how could it be easy to be the Greatest of All the 
Great? 

Exhausted by inaction, Stalin involuntarily gave in to op- 
pressive thoughts. He did not fix his weary attention on any- 
this particular moment. He closed his eyes tight and 
I y nere, while disconnected memories from his long life 
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Stole into his head. Yet for some leason what he remem- 
bered was not the good but the bad and vexing. If he re- 
called his birthplace, Gori, it was hot the prettj' green hi l- 
ochs, nor the meanderings of the Medzhuda and Lialdw’a 
rivers, but what had been hateful there, what had kept mm 
from returning, even for an hour, to his childhood home, if 
his thoughts turned to 1917' remember how Lenin 

had appeared, ndth his opinionated doctrines, and oven 
turned what had already been done, and how they had 
laughed when Stalin proposed forming a legal party and 
living at peace with the Prornsional Government. They had 
laughed at him more than once — but why had it been ac- 
cepted practice to dump everything that was difficult and 
unrewarding on him? The}' laughed at him, but on July 6 
it was he, not someone else, whom they sent from the 
Kshesinshaya Palace to tlie Petropavlovsk Fortress to con- 
vince the sailors to surrender the fortress to Kerensky and 
retreat to Kronstadt. Grisha -Zinoviev would have been 
stoned by the sailon. One has to know how to talk to the 
\ Russian people. He remembered 1920 and, again, how 
' Tukhacher'sky, his lips tuisted, had cried out that it was 
Stalin’s fault he had not taken Warsaw. He had shouted 
himself right into that one, the fooll 

All his life things had never worked out. They had neier 
worked out because there were always people who inter- 
fered. And when one had been removed, someone else al- 
w.nys turned up to take his place. 

He heard four light knocks at the door, not even knocks, 
but four soft strokings, as if a dog were brushing against it. 

Stalin turned the switch beside his couch, the remote- 
control bolt clicked back, and the uncurtained door opened 
slightly. It was not covered by a portiere because Stalin did 
not like bed curtains, drapes, or recesses where anyone could 
hide. It opened just far enough, indeed, to admit a dog; but 
instead there appeared the young balding head of Poskreby- 
shev, with his permanent expression of honest devotion and 
absolute compliance. 

Concerned for the Boss’s health, he observed that Stalin 
was l}ang half covered by a camel’s-hair shawl, but he did 
not ask about his health directly. (It was assumed to be 
e.vcellent.) He said quietly, “Yos" Sarionich, Abakumov will 
be here at two-thiriy. Will you receive him? Perhaps not?” 
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Iosif Vissarionovicli unbuttoned bis breast pocTcet and 
pulled out his watch and chain. (Like all old-fashioned 
people, he could not abide wristwatches.) 

It wasn’t yet two in the morning. 

He did not feel like changing his clothes and going into 
his office. But he could never loosen the bonds of discipline 
either. If he let up on the reins even the slightest bit, they 
would be aware of it right away. 

“We’ll see,” Stalin answered wearily and blinked. “I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, let him come. He can wait!” said Poskrebyshev 
and nodded three extra times. (By emphasizing his apparent 
boyishness he made his position much firmer.) And then he 
froze again, looking at the Boss with fixed attention. “What 
are your orders, Yo Sarionich?” 

Stalin looked sadly on this creature who, alas, could not 
be a friend either, because of his utter subservience. 

“Run along for now, Sasha,” he said from under his 
mustaches. 

Poskrebyshev nodded once more, withdrew his head, and 
shut the door tight. 

Iosif Vissarionovich set the remote-control bolt in place 
and, holding his shawl around him, turned over on his other 
side. 

'Then he noticed on the low table beside the ottoman a 
book in a cheap paperback edition with a red-and-black 
cover. 

Immediately he remembered what had caught in his chest, 
what had burned, what had spoiled his birthday: the person 
who still interfered with him today and had not been re- 
moved — ^Titol Titol 

How had it happened? How could he have mistaken that 
scorpion soul? The years 1936 and 19^7 had been so glor- 
ious! So many heads hitherto untouched had fallen that 
year, but he had let Tito slip out of his hands. 

With a groan Stalin let his legs down from the couch. He 
sat up and raised his hands to his reddish, graying head on 
which a bald spot could be seen. Frustration and a vexation 
past relieving took hold of him. Like a legendary hero, Stalin 
had all his life been cutting off the hydra's ever-sprouting 
heads. He had disposed of a whole mountain of enemies m 
; his lifetime. And he had tripped on a root. 

I Iosif had tripped over Iosif. 
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Kerensky, who was still alive somewhere, did not disturb 
Stalin in the least. For that matter, as , far as Stalin _ was 
concerned, Nicholas 11 or Kolchak could come back from 
the grave— he felt no personal enmity toward them: they 
were open enemies, they didn’t dodge around offering some 
new, better socialism of their own. « , c m 

Better socialism? In some other way than Stahn s7 bnotl 
Who could build socialism without Stalin? 

It was not a question of Tito’s succeeding. Nothing could 
come of what he w-as doing anyvrayl Stalin looked on Tito 
the way an old country doctor, who has ripped open count- 
less stomachs, cut off an endless number of linibs in chim- 
neyless huts, or on planks along the roadside, looks on some 
little intern in a white gown. 

Tire collected works of Lenin had been changed three 
times and those of the Founders twice. Everj'one was long 
since asleep who had disagreed, who had been mentioned 
in the old footnotes, who nad thought of building socialism 
in some other wa)’. And then, when even in the northern 
forests neither criticism nor doubts could be heard, Tito had 
crawled out of the woodwork with his dogmatist-theologist 
Kardel and declared that things ought to be done differently. 

Tiicn and there Stalin noticed Uiat his heart was beating 
harder, tliat his w’sion had fogged, tliat he felt unpleasant 
spa.sms throughout his body. 

He altered his rate of breathing. He stroked his face and 
his mustache. He couldn’t give in. If he did, Tito would 
steal his last peace, his last appetite, his last slumber. 

his eyes cleared, he was once more aware of the 
red-and-black hook. The book had not been to blame. Stalin 
reached for it with satisfaction, put his pillow behind him, 
and again half-reclined for several minutes. 

It \ras a copy of the multimillion edition prepared in ten 
European languages of Tito, the Traitors’ Marshal by 
Renaud de Jouvenel. (It was a good thing that the author 
apparently' stood outside the argument, an objective French- 
man, yes, and with an aristocratic name, too.) Stalin had 
already read the book carefully several day's before, but, 
as wth every' pleasant book, he did not want to part W’ith it. 
How many' eyes^ it rvould open to this self-adoring, cruel, 
^vardly, perfidious, evil ty’ranti 'This loathsome traitor! 
This hopeless blockhead! Even Communists in the West had 
gotten mixed up. That old fool of a Frenchman Andrd 
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Marty — even lie would have to be thrown out of the Com- 
munist Party for defending Tito. 

He leafed through the booh. Yes, here it wasl Now people 
could not keep on glorifying Tito as a hero: out of coward- 
ice he had twice wanted to surrender to the Germans, but 
the Chief of Staff, Arso Jovanovich, had compelled him to 
remain as Commander in Chief. Noble Arso had been killed, 
and Petrichevich, too; “Killed only because he loved Stalin. 
Someone was always killing the best people, and the worst 
were left for Stalin to finish off. 

Everything was here, everything — that Tito was appar- 
ently a British spy; how proud he was of his undershorts 
with the royal crown embroidered on them; how physically 
repulsive he was, like Goering; how festooned he was with 
orders and decorations, his fingers covered with big diamond 
signet rings. (Vvniat kind of pathetic vanity was this in some- 
one with no gift for military leadership? ) 

An objective, principled book. Didn’t Tito have certain 
sexual aberrations? That would have to be written about, 
too. 

“The Yugoslav Communist Party is in the clutches of 
murderers and spies.” “Tito could only take over the leader- 
ship because Bda Kun and Traicho Kostov supported him.” 

Kostovl How that name irked Stalin 1 Rage flooded his 
head, and he kicked out hard with his boot — into Traicho’s 
bloody snouti And Stalin’s gray eyelids trembled from a 
satisfied feeling of justice. 

'That accursed Kostov, the dirty bastardl 
Surprising how, in retrospect, the intrigues of these scoun- 
drels became clearl How cleverly they had disguised them- 
selves! At least he had slammed down on B 61 a Kun in 1937; 
but just ten days ago Kostov had defamed a Socialist court. 
How many successful trials Stalin had conducted, how many 
enemies he had compelled to abase themselves and confess 
to any despicable crime — ^j'et he had failed in Rostov’s easel 
A disgrace throughout the worldl What black resourceful- 
ness, to deceive the experienced interrogators, to crawl at 
their feet — and then in the public session, in the presence of 
foreign correspondents, to repudiate everything! What had 
become of decency? And the Party conscience? And prole- 
tarian solidarity? All right, die, but die so that you’re some 
use to usl 
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Stalin tossed tlie toot aside. No, he could not just relax 
and lie here. The struggle called. . , tt . j 

A carefree countr}- can sleep, but not its Father. He stood 
up, but did not straighten up all the way. He unlocted the 
other door in the room (not the one through which Pos- 
krebyshev had entered), then locked it behind him. Barely 
shuffling in his soft boots, he went dorni a low, narrow, 
twisting, windowless corridor, under a skjiight, past one-way 
mirrors through wliich he could see the entrance hall. He 
went on into his bedroom, low-ceilinged, too, small, win- 
dowless, air-conditioned. There was armor plate behind the 
oak paneling of the bedroom walls and, on the outside, 
stone. 

With the little key he wore on his belt Stalin unloeked the 
metal top of a decanter, poured a glass of his favorite, 
invigorating liqueur, drank it doivn and relocked the top. 

He moved to the mirror. His eyes looked clear and incor- 
niptibly stem. Even prime ministers could not stand up to 
those eyes. His appearance was severe, simple, soldierly. 

He summoned his Georgian orderly to dress him. 

, Even to tliose close to him he appeared as he would to 
his to I}’. 

His iron will. His inflc.xible will. 


19 


LANGUAGE IS A TOOL 
OF PRODUCTION 

Night was Stalin’s most fruitful time. 

His mistrustful mind unwound slowly in the morning. 
\Vitli his gloomy morning mind he removed people from 
thdr positions, cut back e-x-penditures, ordered two or three 
ministries merged into one. With his sharp and supple night- 
time mind he decided how to increase the number of minis- 
tnes by diwding them up, and what to call the new ones; he 
signed new budgets and confirmed new appointments. 

All his best ideas were bora between midnight and 4 a.m.: 
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the v/ay to exchange old bonds for new ones to avoid pajdng 
the bondholders; what the sentences should^be for absent^- 
ism from work; how to , stretch the working day and the 
work week; how to bind laborers and other employees 
manently to their jobs;, the edict concerning hard labor and 
the gallows; fte dissolution of the Third International; the 
exile of traitor populations to Siberia. 

The exile of whole nationalities was both bis major theo- 
retical contribution and his boldest experiment, but now 
nothing else remained to be done. All his life he had un- 
doubtedly been the Party’s foremost specialist in the question 
of Soviet nationalities. 

There had been many other remarkable edicts. However, 
he still found one weak spot in the whole architectonic sys- 
tem, and gradually an important neiv edict was ripening in 
' his mind. He had everj'thing nailed donm for good, all 
motion stopped, all outlets plugged, all 200 million knew 
their place — only the collective farm youths were escaping. 

Of course, things were going very well on the collective 
farms. Stalin was certain of this after seeing Cossacks of the 
Kuban and reading Cavalier of the Golden Star, Both 
authors had wsited collective farms. They had seen every- 
thing and reported what they had seen, and it was obviously 
good. And Stalin himself had talked with collective farmers 
in presidiums. 

But as a profound and self-critical statesman, Stalin 
probed even more deeply than these writers. One of the 
provincial Party secretaries (he had evidently been shot 
later) had blurted out to him that there was a dark side to 
things; the old men and old women registered in the collec- 
tive farms since 1930 were working with enthusiasm, but the 
young people (not all of them, of course, just certain un- 
conscientious individuals) were tr3ang, as soon as they fin- 
ished school, to get passports by deceit and go chasing off 
to the city. Stalin heard this, and within him the invisible 
corrective process began. 

Education! This whole business of universal seven-year 
education, universal ten-year education, with the children of 
cooks going on to universities, had produced a mess. Lenin 
1 11 confused on this point, but it was still too early to 
Ml the people that. Ever}' cook, every housewife should be 
e 0 run tlie state! Just how did he picture that concretely? 
mat cooks should not cook on Fridays but no off to mp 4 - 
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nf the provincial executive committee? A cook is a 
S 'fd l.e'; °ol= « to prepore dinner. M for oovemmg 
Soule that’s a high calling; it can be entrusted only to spe- 
cially ’picked personnel, tned and true who have been 
toted over a period of many years. And the management of 
this personnel can only be in one pair of hands, the prac- 
ticed hands of the Leader. _ 

The statutes of the collective farms should provide that, 
iust as the land belongs to them in perpetuity, so every 
person bom in a given village automatically becomes, from 
me day of his birtli, a member of the collective farm. It' 
should be presented as an honorific right. And only the 
presidium of the local district executive committee could : 
then authorize anyone’s departure from the collective farm. 

Then an immediate propaganda campaign, a series of 
newspaper articles; “The Young Heirs of the Collective 
Fami Granary,’’ “An Important Step in the Construction of 
tlie New 'Village.’’ Certainly the writers would find ways to 
express it. 

Indeed, it seemed as if someone from among the rightists 
had warned that this problem would arise. (Such “rightists” 
never really existed — Stalin himself grouped certain people 
together under this label so as to get at them all the more 
conveniently.) 

For some reason it always happened that annihilated op- 
ponents turned out to have been right about something. 
Fascinated by their hostile thoughts, Stalin listened warily 
to their voices from beyond the grave. 

But even though that edict was urgent, and even though 
other edicts, also urgent, had matured in his mind, on enter- 

_/T* C*i .!• 


ing his office Stalin today had felt drawn toward something 
loftier. 


On the threshold of his eighth decade he had no right to 
put it off any longer. 

It would seem that evcrj'thing possible had already been 
done to assure his immortality. 

But to Stalin it appeared that his contemporaries, though 
they called him the Wisest of the Wise, still did not admire 
him as much as lie dcsen'cd, that their raptures were super- 
ficial, that they did not yet understand the profbndity of his 
genius. 

One thought had been eating at him lately: to achieve 
yet one more scientific feat, to make his indelible contribu- 
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tion to a science other than phflosophy and histo^i 0£ ^ 
course, he could have made such a contimution to biology, - 
but he had entrusted that job to Lysenko, that honest, ener- 
getic man of the people. Besides, mathematics, or at least 
physics, was more attractive to Stalin. He could never read 
without envy the discussion about zero and minus-one- 
squared in The Dialectics of Nature. 

But no matter how often he leafed through Kiselev's 
textbook. Algebra, and Sokolov's Physics for advanced 
classes, he could not find an appropriate inspiration any- 
where. 

He had, in fact, chanced upon ’ust such a felicitous con- 
cept in a completely different field. :n i;r.pu:f tics, in connec- 
tion with the recent case of Professor Chikobava of Titlis. 
Chikobava had written some apparent]'. ann-Ma.U'.ist heresy 
to the effect that language is not a superstructure at all but 
simply language, that it is neither bo'urgeois nor proletarian, 
but simply national speech — and he had dared to cast asper- 
sions openly on the name of Man himself. 

Since both Marr and Chikoba>-3 were Georgians, there 
was an immediate response in the Georgian l'ni\ ersity jour- 
nal, a gray, unbound copy of which, p.^tec in the charac- 
teristic Georgian alphabet, lay at thh moment in front of 
Stalin, Several linguistic disciples of Ma.-r had attacked tbs 
insolent scholar. In the waire of ther acrusstions he could 
only sit and wait for the midnizh' of the MGR It 

had already been hinted that Ciicba^a' v.-^s a^ cf 

American imperialism. 
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(Damn itl With the yeais it had become haider and haider 
to stop enumerating things. But why shouldn't he? Tliat way 
it sank into the reader’s head more e£Eectively and weakened 
tire impulse to object.) “ — it is clear to everyone that—" 
Well then, put down sometliing or other that’s clear to 

everyone. , r » -i j 

But what is clear? Nothing is clear. As they say, 'It s piled 
seven miles to heaven and it’s forest all the way.’’ 

Economics — that’s the basis. Social phenomena — ^that’s 
the superstructure. And there is no third element. Yet with 
his e-xperience of life Stalin recognized that you can’t get 
anywhere without a third element. For example, you can 
have neutral countries, can’t you? (But not neutral people, 
of course.) And suppose in the twenties you had said from 
the speaker’s platform: “Whoever is not with us is not neces- 
sarily against us’’? They’d have chased you off the podium 
and out of the Party. But it turns out that way. That’s 
dialectics. 

It was the same thing now. Stalin had thought about 
Chikobava’s essay, struck by an idea that had never occuned 
to him: if language is a superstructure, why doesn’t it change 
with every epoch? If it is not a superstructure, what is it? 
A basis? A mode of production? 

Properly speaking, it’s like this: modes of production 
consist of productive forces and productive relationships. To 
call language a relationship is impossible. So does that mean 
language is a productive force? But productive forces in- 
clude the instruments of production, the means of produc- 
tion, and people. But even though people speak language, 
language is not people. 'The devil himself doesn’t know— he 
was at a dead end. 

To be really honest, one would have to recognize that 
language is an instrument of production like — well, like 
lathes, railroads, the mail. It, too, is communications, after 
all. 

But if you put tire thesis that way, declaring that language 
is an instrument of production, everyone wifi start snicker- 
ing. Not in our count^, of course. 

And there was no one to ask advice from; he alone on 
earth was a true philosopher. If only someone like Kant 
were still alive, or Spinoza, even though he was bourgeois 
... Should he phone Beria? But Beria didn’t understand 
anything at all. 
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Well, lie could put it mote cautiously; “In tWs respect 
language, wbich diifers in principle from superstructure is 
not distinguishable, however, from instruments of produc- 
don, from machines, let us say, which are as indifEerent to 
class as language is.” 

“Indifferent to class”— that, too, could never have been 

said before. , . -r j 

He placed a period after the sentence. He put ms hands 
behind his head, yawned and stretched. He had not got very 
far, but he was already tired. 

Stalin stood up and walked around the small room, his 
favorite nighttime ofHce. He approached a tiny window in 
which two sheets of yellowish bulletproof glass vtith a vac- 
uum between them had been substituted for ordinary glass. 
Outside was a small fenced-in garden where, mornings 
only, the gardener went about under the eyes of a guard. 
For days no one else set foot there. 

Beyond the bulletproof glass there was mist in the garden. 
Neither the earth not the universe was visible. 

However, half the universe was enclosed in his own 
breast,' and that half was harmonious and clear. It was only 
the second half — objective reality — ^which cowered in global 
mist. 

But here, in his guarded and fortified night office, Stalin 
did not feat that second half in the least, he felt in himself 


the power to warp it, to bend it as he pleased. Only when he 
was obliged to step into that objective reality — when, for 
example, he had to go to a big banquet at the Hall of 
Columns, cross the frightening space between the automo- 
bile and the door, climb the stairway himself, and cross the 
too-large foyer between two ranks of rapt and reverent 
but nevertheless too numerous guests — at these moments 
Stalin would feel ill, totally undefended, would not even 
know how to use his hands, long since worthless for any 
1^1 defense. He would place them on his stomach and smile, 
prey thought the Omnipotent was smiling to favor them 
but he ryas smiling because he was afraid. ’ 

He himself had described space as the basic condition for 
inatenal existence. But having made himself master of one- 

of 

■ wino spie""^* 

Stalin closed the steel shutter and slowly returned to the 
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desk. It was late even for the Great Cor3'phaeus to be at 
work, but he swallowed a pill and sat down again. 

Tilings had never worked out for him, yet he had to keep 
on toiling. Coming generations would appreciate him. 

How had it happened that there was an oppressive, an 
Arakcheyev regime in philology? Everyone was afraid to 
say a w'ord against Marr. How strange and timid people 
were! You could try to teach them democracy, you could 
even chew things up for them so tliat all they had to do was 
swallow — and they would turn their heads away. 

Everything depended on him, on Stalin; here, too, it all 
depended oh him. Inspired, he wrote down several phrases: 

"The superstructure was created by the basis for the pur- 
pose of ..." 

“Language was created for the purpose of . . ." 

His brownish-gray, smallpox-pitted face, with its great 
plow of a nose, bent low over the sheet of paper, and he 
did not see the angel of medieval teleology smiling over his 
shoulder. 

That Lafargue — all those theoreticians were the same. His 
speaking of "a sudden revolution in language between 1789 
and 1794." Wlrat revolution was that! It had been the 
French language before, and it stayed the French language. 

“In general one must say for the benefit of those comrades 
who are fascinated by explosions that the law of transition 
by e.\-plosion from an old quality' to a new quality is not only 
inapplicable to the history of linguistic development, but is 
also rarely applicable to other social phenomena." 

Stalin leaned back and reread it. It had turned out well. 
The propagandists would have to elucidate the point thor- 
oughly: tliat all rer'olutions come to a stop at a certain 
moment and further development proceeds only by evolu- 
tion. And it might even be that quantity does not develop 
into quality. But this he would save for another time. 

“Rarely?” No; that could still be embanassing. 

Stalin crossed out “rarely” and WTOte in “not always.” 

Wlrat would be a nice example? 

“We moved from a bourgeois, indiwdual-peasant struc- 
ture” (a new term had turned up and a good one!) “to the 
socialist collectis'c farm." 

And haw'ng at last put a period to his sentence, he thought 
further and added the word “structure.”. This was his favor- 
ite style, one more blow on a nail already driven in. The 
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repetition of all its words made any sentence more compre- 
hensible. Inspired, his pen mote on; 

“And it was possible to do this successfully because it was 
a revolution from above, becaxise the revolution was carried 
out on the initiative of the existing authority." 

Stalin frowned. Stop. This had turned out poorly. Didn’t 
that make it appear that the initiative for collectivization 
had not come from the collective farmers? 

A soft stroking was heard at the door. Stalin pressed the 
button which released the latch. In the doorway appeared 
Sasha with his clown’s face, battered and glad to be bat- 
tered. 

“Yos Sarionich!” he asked almost in a whisper, “Do you 
want me to send Abakumov home or do you want him to 
wait some more?” 

“Oh, yes, Abakumov.” Carried away by his creative work, 
Stalin had completely forgotten about him. 

He yawned. He was tired now. The passion for inquiry 
had burned in him briefly and had gone out; besides, his 
last sentences had not been successful. 

“All right. Call him.” 

And from his desk he got out anotheE-m.etal-t0ppedr-de-.„ 
canter, unlocked it with the key from his belt, and drank a 
glass. 

He must be a mountain eagle always. 


20 


GIVE US BACK CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT, IOSIF 
VISSARIONOVICH 

^ere was hardly anyone who dared dream of calling him 
asha instead of Aleksandr Nikolayevich, much less sav it 
to his face. "Poskrebyshev called” meant “He called.” “Pos- 
krebyshev ordered” meant “He ordered.” Aleksandr Niko- 
layevich Poskrebyshev had been chief of Stalin’s personal 
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secretariat for more than fifteen years. That was a veiy \ong 
time, and anyone who hadn’t studied him close up might 
well be surprised that his head was -still on his shoulders. 
But the secret was simple. In his soul this veterinarian fro*^ 
Penza was an orderly, and it was this plain fact that assured 
his safety. Even after he had been made a lieutenant general, 
a member of the Central Committee, and Chief of the Spe- 
cial Section for Keeping Members of the Central Corrimittee 
under Clandestine Observation, he still considered himself 
a nonentity before the Boss, tittering boastfully whenever 
they, clinlced glasses in a toast to his native village of Soplaki. 
Stalin’s intuition never detected doubt or opposition in 
Posfaebyshev. His surname, which meant bread baked from 
scraps of dough, was iustified: it was as though they had not 
scraped up enough qualities of mind and character when they 
baked him. 

But when he dealt with subordinates, this balding courtier 
uith the air of a simpleton acquired enormous self-impor- 
tance. To those of inferior rank he spoke on the phone in a 
barely audible voice; one had to jam one’s head against the 
receiver to understand him. Now and then one could joke 
with him 'about trifles, but one could never ask him casually, 
“How is ever)i;hing over there today?” (Even the Boss’s 
o^vn daughter could not find out how everything was. When 
she phoned, she was told only: “There is movement" or 
“Tliere is no movement,” depending on whether the Boss’s 
steps could be heard.) 

_ Tonight Poskrebyshev told Abakumov, “Iosif Vissariono- 
vich is working. He may receive you. He said you should 
wait.” 

He had taken Abakumov’s briefcase, led him into the 
reception room, and left. 

So Abakumov did not ask what he wanted most of all 
to know; what was the Boss’s mood today? He remained 
alone in the reception room, his heart pounding heavily. 

Tliis strong, husky, decisive man stood rigid Mth fright 
each time he went to report to Stalin, just as citizens during 
the waves of arrests had quaked when they heard the tramp of 
steps on the stairs. His ears first turned icy-cold from fear, 
and then began to bum — and each- time Abakumov grew 
even more afraid that his persistently fiery ears would arouse 
the . Boss’s suspicion. Stalin was suspicious of the smallest 
thing. For example, he didn't like anyone to put his hand in 
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secretariat for more than fifteen years. That was a veiy long 
time, and anyone who hadn’t studied him close up might 
well be surprised that his head was still on his shoulders. 
But the secret iras simple. In his soul this veterinarian from 
Penza was an orderly, and it was this plain fact that assured 
his safety. Even after he had been made a lieutenant general, 
a member of the Central Committee, and Chief of the Spe- 
cial Section for Keeping Members of the Central Committee 
under Clandestine Observation, -he still considered himself 
a nonentity before the Boss, tittering boastfully whenever 
tlie)^ clinked glasses in a toast to his native wllage of Soplaki. 
Stalin’s intuition never detected doubt or opposition in 
Poskrebyshev. His surname, which meant bread baked from 
scraps of dough, was justified; it was as though they had not 
scraped up enough qualities of mind and character when they 
baked him. 

But when he dealt with subordinates, this balding courtier 
Mth the air of a simpleton acquired- o'Jiormous self-impor- 
tance. To those of inferior raiik^pg on the phonejiu-'a. 
barely audible of TeaCu^sr-’enemy shells, 

-^eVfor enemy planes. It ^vas always in an area behind 
Uil -mes' where the Minisfay of Finance inspectors had not 
yet arrived. Its officers were enveloped in a cloud of secrecy. 
No one dared verify what they sealed in freight cars, what 
they removed from confiscated property guarded by SMERSH 
guards. Trucks, trains, and planes carried back' the wealth 
of SMERSH officers. Lieutenants, if they were not fools, 
could get out svith thousands, colonels vvith hundreds of 
thousands, Abakumov with millions. 

Tme, he could not imagine how he could be saved by 
gold, e\'en gold deposited in a Swiss bank, if he fell from his 
post as minister. It seemed quite clear that wealth would 
not help a minister who had been beheaded. Yet he could not 
bear watching his subordinates getting rich while he took 
nothing himself. So he sent one special detachment after 
another on treasure hunts. He could not even turn down two 
suitcases full of suspenders. He plundered in a somnam- 
bulistic trance. 

But his Nibelungen treasure was useless to Abakumov and 
gave rise to the constant fear of exposure. No one who knew 
about it would have dared report the omnipotent minister, 
but at the same time' any accident could bring it all to light 
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n inside pocket in his presence. Therefore Abakumov braus- 
etted from his inner pocket to his outer breast pocket all 
hree fountain pens, which he had ready for writing down m- 

itructions. „ . 1 , ' 

The day-to-day direction of State Secunty came through 
Beria, from whom Abakumov received most of his orders. 
But, once a month the Absolute Ruler himself wanted to 
feel out the personality of the man to whom he had en- 
trusted the safekeeping of the system he led. , 

Tihese hour-long appointments were a heayy price to pay 
for all the power, all the might Abakumov wielded. He lived 
and enjoyed himself only from appointment to appointoent. 
As the time drew ne^, everything inside him sank, his eap 
grew icy; he would hand over his briefcase before going in 
without knowing whether he would get it back; he would 
bow his bull-like head at the office door not knowing whether 
he would be straightening up again in another hour. 

Stalin was terrifyirg because one mistake in his presence 
could,be that one nl^jib^eJnJffiewhich set off an exploi*5' 

■ and ms vo.v,j-...eS<^undeanoai5t^m^ASi.i«a-4*«pause 

Stalin, wearing a tunic with gilt buttons 
of medal ribbons, but no shoulder boards, was v/rmfe at. 
his desk. He finished his sentence and only then looked up 
with owl-h'ke malice at the visitor. 

And he said nothing. 

A very bad sign! He had not said a word. 

He began wnting again. 

Abakumov closed the door behind him but did not dare 
advance farther without a nod or a gesture of invitation. He 
stood leaning slightly forward, long aims at his sides, with a 
r^pectful smile of greeting on his meaty lips. His ears were 
• afire, 

Abakumov had been in both the Leader’s offices—his 
''fficial daytime office and this small night one. 

In fte big daytime office, on an upper floor, it was sunny 
jd there were ordinary windows. In the bookcases the 
hole parade of human thought and culture was assembled 

On the high, spacious walls 
f le header, in the winter uniform 

-ere diSnf ^ iHarshal's summer outfit. There 

< T’’ 
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means of making him, at least, immortal? No, they wouldn’t 
be able to do it in time. 

How could he leave humanity? In whose care? They’d 
make a mess of everjihing. 

Well, all right. He would have more monuments to him- 
self constructed, more and bigger ones. By that time tech- 
nology would be able to help — ^what might be called indoc- 
trination through monuments. Put a monument on the peak 
of Mount ICazbek and another on Mount Elbrus — so that his 
head would always be above the clouds. And then, all right, 
he could die — the Greatest of all the Great, without equal 
in the history of the earth. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

And up there? Higher? He had no equals, of course, but 
if there, up there ... 

Again he paced back and forth, but slowly. 

Now and again that one unresolved question crept into 
Stalin’s mind. 

There was, in fact, nothing vague about it. Everything 
necessary had long since been proved, and what stood in 
the way had been disproved. It had been proved that matter 
cannot be destroyed and is not created. It had been proved 
that the universe is inSnite. It had been proved that life be- 
gan effortlessly in the warm ocean. It had been proved that 
it was impossible to prove that Christ had existed. It had 
been proved that all miraculous cures, spirits, prophecies, 
and thought transference were old wives’ tales. 

But the fabric of our soul, what we love and what we 
have grown accustomed to, is created in our youth, not 
afterward. Memories of childhood had recently come power- 
fully to life in Iosif. 

Until the age of nineteen he had grown up on the Old and 
New Testaments, on the lives of the saints and church his- 
tory. He helped celebrate the liturgies, he sang in the choir, 
and he used to love to sing Strolun’s “Now You Are For- 
given.’’ Even now he could sing it without missing a note. 
And how many times in the course of eleven years in 
school and in the seminary had he drawn near the icons and 
looked into their mysterious eyesi He wanted that photo- 
graph included even in his anniversary biography: graduate- 
of-the-church-school Djugashvili in a gray cassock with a 
closed collar, the dull, adolescent oval face exhausted from 
praj-ing; the hair worn long, severely parted, in preparation 
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for the priesthood, humbly smeared Nvith lamp oil and, 
combed doivn to his ears; only the eyes and strained brows 
giving any clue that this obedient pupil might become a 
metropolitan. 

That very church inspector, Abalcadze, who expelled 
Djugashvili from the seminary, had been left untouched on 
Stalin’s orders. Let the old man live out his life. 

And when on the third of July, 1941, in front of the 
microphone, his parched throat tightening with fear and tear- 
ful self-pity (for there is no heart entirely immune to pity), 
it was not by chance that the word “brethren” - burst from 
his lips. Neither Lenin nor any other leader rvould have 
thought of saying it. 

His lips said what they had learned to say in his youth. 

Yes, and in those July days he had perhaps even prayed 
inside himself, (ust as certain other atheists crossed them- 
selves involuntarily when the bombs were falling. 

In recent years it was quite gratifying to him that the 
, church in its prayers proclaimed him the Leader Elected of 
God. That was why he supported the center of the Russian 
Ortliodox Church at Zagorsk with Kremlin funds. Stalin 
greeted no prime minister of a great power , the way he 
greeted his own docile, decrepit Patriarch. He went to meet 
nim at the outer doors, and he led him to the table by the 
arm. He had thought about finding a little estate for him 
somewhere, a country seat, and presenting it to him as a gift. 
The way they used to give, for the good of one’s soul. 

In general Stalin noticed in himself a predisposition not 
only tou-ard Orthodoxy but toward other elements and words 
associated with the old world — ^that world from which he had 
come and which, as a matter of duty, he had been destroying 
for forty years. 

In the thirties, for the sake of politics alone, he had re- 
surrected ■ the forgotten word “homeland,” which had not 
been used for fifteen years and which had seemed almost a 
disgraceful term. Yet, with the years, he himself had come 
actually to enjoy pronouncing “Russia” and “homeland.” He 
had come to like the Russian people veiy much — ^this peo- 
ple which never betrayed him, which went hungry for so 
many years, for as long as it was necessary, which had 
calmly^ gone fortli to war, to the camps, into all kinds of 
hardship, and had ne\'er rebelled. After the idctory Stalin 
had said rvith complete sincerity that the Russian people 
possess a clear mind, a staunch charartor 
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With the years, Stalin himself had more arid more come 
to wish that he, too, were recognized as a Russian. 

He found something pleasing even in the words that evoked 
the old world: there should not be “heads of schools” but 
“directors”; not “commanding stafE” but “the oflBcer corps”; 
not the All-Russian Central Executive Committee but the 
Supreme Soviet (“Supreme” was a very fine word). Officers 
had to have “orderlies.” High school girls were to study 
separately from boys, and wear pinafores, and pay tuition. 
The Soviet people should have a day of rest, like all Chris- 
tians, on Sunday and not on impersonal numbered days. 
Only legal marriage should be recognized, as had been the 
case under the czar, even though he had had a hard time 
with it in his day. It did not matter what Engels thought 
about it in the depths of the sea. 

It was right here in his night office that for the first time 
he had tried on in front of the mirror the old Russian 
shoulder boards — and felt real satisfaction. 

In die final analysis, there was nothing shameful even 
in a crown, the highest sigp of distinction. After everything 
had been said, it had still been a staunch world which had 
held firm for three hundred years. Why not borrow the best 
of it? 

Although the surrender of Port Arthur could only gladden 
him when he was an exile escaping from Irkutsk Province, 
still he was not wrong when he said after Japan’s surrender 
in 1945 that Port Arthur had been a stain on his pride and 
tliat of other older Russians. 

Yes, yes, the old Russians! Stalin sometimes fell to think- 
ing that, after all, it was not a matter of chance that he had 
established himself as head of this country, that he had won 
over its heart — he and not all those famous, protesting, 
goateed Talmudists, kinless, rootless, with nothing positive 
about them. 

Here they were, right here, on these shelves — choked, 
shot, ^ound into manure in the camps, poisoned, burned, 
killed in automobile accidents or by their own hand. Eradi- 
cated, given over to anathema, apocryphal people by now — 
here they were all lined up! Every night they offered him 
ffieir pages, they shook their little beards, they wrung their 
hands, they spat on him, they wheezed, they cried out to 
him from the shelves: “We warned you! You should have 
done it another way!” That was why Stalin had collected 
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for the pxiestliood, humbly smeared wth lamp oil and 
combed down to his ears; only the eyes and strained brow's 
giving any clue that this obedient pupil might become a 

metropolitan. n j 

.That very church inspector, Abahadze, who expelled 
Djugashvili from the seminary, had been left untouched on 
Stalin’s orders, l^t tire old man live out his life. . 

And when on the third of July, i94^> in front of the 
microphone, his parched tlrroat tightening with fear and tear- 
ful self-pitj' (for there is no heart entirely immune to pit>'),, 
it was not by chance that the word “brethren’’ burst from 
his lips. Neither Lenin nor any .other 'leader' would -have 
thought of saying it. 

His lips said what they had learned to say in his youth. 

Yes, and in those July days he had perhaps even prayed 
inside himself, just as certain other atheists crossed them- 
selves involuntarily when the bombs were falling. 

In recent, years it was quite gratifying to him that the 
church in its prayers proclaimed him the Leader Elected of 
God. That was why he supported the center of the Russian 
Orthodox Church at Zagorsk with Kremlin funds. Stalin 
greeted no prime minister of a great power the way he 

f rceted his own docile, decrepit Patriarch. He went to meet 
im at the outer doors, and he led him to the table by the 
arm. He had thought about finding a little estate for him 
somewhere, a country seat, and presenting it to him as a gift. 
The way they used to give, for the good of one’s soul. 

In general Stalin noticed in himself a predisposition not 
only toward Orthodox}' but tow'ard other elements and w'ords 
associated with the old world — ^that world from which he had 
come and which, as a matter of duty, he had been destroying 
for fort}’ years. 

In the thirties, for the, sake of politics alone, he had re- 
surrected ■ the forgotten word “homeland,” which had not 
been used for fifteen years and w’hich had seemed almost a 
disgraceful term. Yet,'w'ith the years, he himself had come 
actually to enjoy pronouncing “Russia” and “homeland.” He 
had come to like the Russian people ver}' much — this peo- 
ple which never betrayed him, which went hungry for so 
many years, for as long as it W’as necessary, which had 
calmly gone fortli to w'ar, to the camps, into all kinds of 
hardship, and had never rebelled. After the victory Stalin 
nad said witli complete sincerity that the Russian people 
possess a clear mind, a staunch character, and pab'ence. ■ 
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had to have “orderlies.” High school girls were to study 
separately from boys, and wear pinafores, and pay tuition. 
The Soviet people should have a day of rest, like all Chris- 
tians, on Sunday and not on impersonal numbered days. 
Only legal marriage should be recognized, as had been the 
case under the czar, even though he had had a hard time 
v\ith it in his day. It did not matter what Engels thought 
about it in the depths of the sea. 

It was right here in his night office that for the first time 
he had tried on in front of the mirror the old Russian 
shoulder boards — ^and felt real satisfaction. 

In the final analysis, there was nothing shameful even 
in a crown, the highest sign of distinction. After everything 
had been said, it had still bieen a staunch world v/hich had 
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^ Although the surrender of Port Arthur could only gladden 
him when he was an exile escaping from Irkutsk Province, 
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them all right here, so' that he could he more spiteful at 
nighttime when he made decisions. _ , 

The invisible inner orchestra to which he marcned was no 
longer keeping time; it had fallen silent. 

His legs began to ache; he felt as if he were about to Jose 
the use of them. His legs, from the waist down, had b^n 
to fail him sometimes, , , _ ^ ' 

The master of half the world, dressed in the tunic of a. 
generalissimo, slowly ran his finger along the shelyes, pass- 
ing his enemies in review. 

And, as he turned from the last shelf, he saw the tele- 
phone on his desk. . , 

Something which had been evading him all night slipped 
from his memory again like the tip of a snake’s tail. 

He had wanted to ask Abakumov something. Had Gomulka 
been arrested? 

• He had it! Shuffling in his boots, he made his way to the 
writing desk, took the pen, and wrote on . his calendar: 
"Secret telephony,” 

They had told him they had assembled the best people, 
that they had all the necessary equipment, that everyone was 
enthusiastic, that there were deadlines-i-so why wasn't it 
finished? Abakuinov, the brazen fellow, had sat there a good 
hour, the dog, without saying one single word about it! 

That was the way they all were, in all the organizations — 
every one of them tried to deceive the Leader! How can 
you trust them? How can you not work at night? 

He staggered and sat down, not in his own armchair but 
on a small chair next to the desk. 

The left side pf his head seemed to be tightening at the 
t^ple and pulling in that direction. His chain of thoughts 
disintegrated. With an empty stare he circled the room, 
hardly seeing the walls. 

Growing old like a dog. An old age without friends. An 
old age without love. An old age without faith.' An old age 
without desire. 

He did not even need his beloved daughter any longer, 
and she was permitted to see him only on holidays. 

That sensation of fading memory, of failing mind, of lone- 
hness advandng on him like a paralysis, filled him with 
helpless terror. 

Death had aheady made its nest in him, and he refused 
to believe it, - 
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the Pit BECKONS AGAIN 

When Colonel of Engineers Yalconov left 

ddf entrance on Dzherzhinsky Street and circled the black 

marble prow of the building beneath the 

sovskw Lane, he did not recognize his^ own Pobeda nght 

aw3y snd wss sbout to open soinconc else s 3nd get in. 

Ike whole past night had been densely foggy. The snow 
which had begun falling in the early evening had melted at 
once and then stopped. Right now, just before darni, tlie 
mist lay on the ground, and the water from the thaw was 
&mly covered by a fragile layer of ice. 

It was turning cold. 

Though it was almost 5 a.m., the sides were still pitch- 
black. 

A first-year university student, who had been standing 
with his girl in an entryway all night, looked enwously at 
Yakonov as he got into the car. The student sighed, wonder- 
ing whether he would live long enough to have a car. Not 
only had he never taken his girl out in one, but the only 
nine he had driven anywhere was on the back of a traii 
going out to harvest on a collective farm. 

did not know the man he was envyina. 

Yakonov sd.w« asked, “Home?" 

showed. ® ^ what time it 

“What? Vto.v , 

“To Mavrina?" ftvedtwM TO,,. • a 

he had been wairin^ \n a sheensVi^ Even though 

shivering and wanted to ^0 to s\len was 

“No,” answered the colonel ot eomr,».. / 
over his heart. ^ ^’h^^'dng his hand 

The driver turned and looked at ftve c ' 
faint light from the street lamps whleh -penetuLa ^ 
svindow. e - - 
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It was not the same man. Yakonov's lips — ^always s< 
haughty and tightly pressed — ^were quivering helplessly. , 

He still held his watch in his palm, uncomprehending. 

And although the driver had been waiting since midnight 
and was angry at the colonel, swearing great oaths into hi 
sheepskin collar and remembering all Yakonov’s nasty action 
during the past two years, he started oS at random withou 
asking any more questions. Slowly his rage left him. 

It svas so late that it was already early in the morning 
Now and then they encountered a solitary automobile on thi 
deserted streets of the capital. There were no pohce, n( 
passers-by, and no robbers to steal the clothes off tneir backs 
Soon the trolley-buses n-ould start running. 

The driver kept glancing back at the colonel; he had tc 
decide where to go, after all. He had already driven to the 
Mj’asnits'^' Gates and along Sretensky and Rozhdesh'enskj 
boulevards to Trabny Square, then turned onto Neglinnaya. 
But he couldn't drive around like this till morning. 

Yakonov stared straight ahead, with a completely sense- 
less, immobile look, seeing nothing. 

He lived on Bolshaya Seipuknovka. The driver, calculat- 
ing that the sight of the nearby streets would suggest to the 
colonel that he should go home, decided to cross the river 
0 Zamoskvarechye. He went down OHiotny Ryad, turned 
at riie Manage, and drove back across ble^ empty Red 
Square. 

The crenelarions of the Kremlin walls and the tops of 
the spmces beside them were touched with frost. The asphalt 
WTis gray and slippery. The mist seemed to be trying to dis- 
apprar beneath their wheels. 

ney w'ere about 200 yards away from the wall, from the 
■wall's teeth, from the guard behind whom — as the}’ might 
hpe imagined — the Greatest Man on Earth ■was ending his 
night. But they passed -without even thinking about him. 

When they had driven past St. Basifs Cathedral and 
turned left onto the Moscow River embankment, the driver 
slowed down and asked, “Would you Hke to go home. 
Comrade Colonel?” 

That was precisely where he should be going. He probably 
had left fewer nights at home than fingers on nis hands. But 
as a dog goes off to die W itself, Yakonov had to go any- 
where hut home to his family- 

The Pobeds stopped. Gatlicring up tire skirts of his thick 
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about the three human beings with whom he spent 
than one hour a day, , but on whose account he squirmed 
and struggled and played the dictator during all the rest ot 
his w^ng hours; his two small children, eight and nine, and 
his wife, Varyusha, all the dearer to him because he had 
married her so late in life. He had married at the age of 
thirty-six, just after leaving the very place to which tlie 
minister’s iron fist was now driving him back. 

Then Sevastyanov took Oskolupov and, Yakonov to his 
ofEce and threatened to put them both behind bars; he 
would not tolerate being reduced in rank and sent to tlie 
Arctic. , - 

After that Oskolupov had taken Yakonov to his office and 
stated rvith perfect frankness that he had come finally to 
connect Y^onov’s prison past with his present sabotage. ' 
Yakonov approached the high concrete bridge which led 
to the right, across the Moscow River. He did not attempt 
to go around and climb up to it, hut walked beneath it, 
through a viaduct where a policeman was patrolling. 

The policeman suspiciously watched . the strange drank 
witli the pince-nez and the colonel’s tall fur hat. 

This was where the Yauza River flowed into the Moscow 
River. Yakonov crossed the short bridge, still not trying to 
gure out where he was. 

Yes, a deadly game had been going on, and its end was 
near. Yakonov knew, he already felt, that insensate, unbear- 
able pressure of hurry when people are tied hand and foot 
by arbitrary, impossible, crippling time limits. It was a 
squeeze, a wringing out . . . faster . . . more, still more . . . 
an honorary extra shift ... a compeh'tive duty . . . fulfillment 
of goal ahead of schedule . . . even further ahead of sched- 
ule, . . . When things were done this way, houses did not 
stand, bridges broke dosvn, construction collapsed, harvests 
rotted or the seed did not come up at all. But until the great 
truth danned that one cannot demand the superhuman 
from a human being, those trapped in this vortex had no 
other TOy out except to get siclq to get caught in the gears 
and injured, to have an accident — and then wait it out in a 
hospital or sanatorium. 

Always up to now Yakonov had managed to jump nimbly 
out of situations which were being irrevocably wrecked by 
hurry and into others which were either calmer and more 
settled or still in the early stages. 
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sVnTdns his silveiy head, still not understanding why they 
Sre slmmoninghim for “half aii hour.” .^d behind him, 
on the upper landing of the staircase. Security Officer bhiian 

aheady using his pen knife to chp the professor’s photo- 
graph from the honor usts on the bulletin board. 

° The second was Altynov. He had not been a famous 
scientist, but. simply a businesslike worker. After his fifit 
term he had been reticent, suspicious, with the canny dis- 
trust of a member of the prison tribe. And as soon as the 
Decree on Strengthening tne Rear began to make its first 
sweeps around the boulevards ringing the capital, Altjmov 
simulated heart trouble and was admitted to, a heart clinic. 
He simulated it so effectively and for such a long time that 
by now the doctors had no hopes of saving him. His friends 
had stopped their whispering, understanding that his heart, 
worn out by so many years of shifts and dodges, had simply 
not held up. 

So Yakonov, doomed the previous year for being a former 
zek, was now doubly doomed as a saboteur. 

The pit was calling its children back. 


Yakonov made his ivay up the vacant lot, not noticing 
where he was going, not noticing the rise. Finally, shortness 
of breath brought him to a stop. His l^s were tired, his 
ankles strained nom the unevenness of the ground. 

And then, from the high spot he had climbed to, he 
looked around him rvith eyes which now perceived what 
they saw, and tried to work out where he was. 

In the hour since he had left his car, the night had gotten 
colder; it ^vas almost over. The mist had lifted and disap- 
peared. The ground beneath his feet was strervn with pieces 
of brick, gravel, broken glass, and there was a crooked 
wooden shed or booth near him. Below was the fence along 
which he had walked, surrounding a large area where con- 
struction had not yet b^un. And, though there was no snow, 
it all loomed white with hoarfrost. 

On that hill so near the center of the capital, which had 
undergone some strange devastation, white steps rose, about 
seven of them, then stopped, then, it seemed, bc^an again. 

Some dull recollection stirred Yakonov at the sight of 
those^ white steps on the hill. He climbed them uncompre- 
hending, and continued up the hardjpacked cinder pile above 
them, and then up more steps, Tliey led to a building, 
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base and mean. And the more' faults she found in Yakonov, 
tlie more he became attached to her. It was ve^ strange. 

One could only argue with her very cautiously. She was 
so frail she would become exhausted from clinabing a hill, 
from running, even from a spirited conversation. It was 
easy to offend her. 

Nevertheless she found the strength to ivalk in the iTOods 
day after day, though, curiously enough, this city girl never 
took books along. Books would have been in the ivay, would 
have distracted her from the forest. She simply wandered 
tliere, and she would sit studying the secrets of the woods. 
When Yakonov went vath her, he was astounded at her ob- 
servations: why the tmnk of a birch was bent toward the 
ground; how the shades of color in the forest grass change 
at evening time. He did not notice things of that sort him- 
self; the forest was the forest, the air svas lovely, and every- 
thing was green. But she even skipped the descriptions of 
nature in Turgenev; their superficiality offended her. 

“Forest Brook" — that ivas what Yakonov called her in 
the summer of 1927, which they spent at neighboring houses. 
Tliey went out together and they came back together and in 
everyone’s eyes they were considered to be engaged. 

But things were, in fact, very different. 

Agnij'a was neitlier pretty nor ugly. Her face changed 
often: she might show a winning and comely smile, or she 
might wear a long face, tired and unattractive. She was taller 
than average, but slender and fragile; her walk was so light 
she seemed not to touch the earth at all. And although 
Yakonov was already quite experienced, and salued sub- 
stantial flesh in a woman’s body, something other than her 
body drew him to Agniya. And because he was attracted 
to her, he told himself that she also pleased him as a woman, 
that she would blossom. 

But while she was glad to share the long summer days with 
Yakonov, walking miles with him into the forest depths, ly- 
ing beside him in grassy glades, only reluctantly \TOuld she 
let him take her arm. "Wien he did, she would ask, “\Vhy 
that?” and try to free herself. And this w'asn’t because of 
embarrassment in front of other people, for when they got 
near a settlement, as a concession of his vanity she would 
compliantly walk arm in atm with him. 

'Telling himself he loved her, Yakonov confessed his love, 
falling at her feet on the woodland grass. “How sad,” she 
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said, “I feel that I’m deceiving you. I can’t answer you. I 
don’t feel anything. That’s why I don’t even want to go on 
living. You are intelligent and wonderful, and I should he 
happy, but I don’t want to live.” 

She talked this way, and yet wery morning she waited 
eagerly to see whether there were any changes in his face, in 
his attitude. 

She talked this way, but she would also say: “There are 
lots of girls in Moscow. In the fall you’ll meet one who is 
beautiful, and you’ll stop being in love with me.” 

She let him embrace and even kiss her, but when she did, 
her lips and her hands were lifeless. “How difficult it isl” 
she lamented. “I thought love was the coming of a- fiery 
angel. And here you love me, and I shall never meet anyone 
better than you, yet it doesn’t make me happy, and I don’t 
\vant to live at all.” 

There was something backward about her, something child- 
like. She feared the mysteries which bind a man and a woman 
in marriage, and with a sinking voice she asked, “Can’t we 
do without that?” And Yakonov answered excitedly, “But 
that’s not the main thing at alll It’s Only something that goes 
with spiritual communion.” Then for the first time her lips 
moved weakly in a kiss, and she said, “Thank you. Other- 
wise, without love, why would anyone want to live? I think 
I am beginning to love you. I’ll certainly try to.” 

'That same fall they were walking one early evening along 
the side streets off Taganka Square, when Agniya said in 
her woodsy voice, which .was difficult to hear above the 
city roar, “Would you like me to show you one of the most 
beautiful places in Moscow?” 

She led hiiri up to a fence surrounding a small brick 
church which was painted white and red, whose sanctuary, 
with the main altar, backed on a crooked, nameless side 
sffeet. Inside the fence there was only a narrow pathv;ay 
circling the tiny church for processions of the Cross, just 
^yide enough for the priest and .the deacon to walk side by 
Side. Tlirough the grated windows of the church one could 
see, deep inside, the peaceful flames of altar candles ancf"^ 
colored icon lamps. And at one comer inside the fenr 
grew a large old oak, taller than the church. Its b'snche 
already yellow, overshadowed even the cupola and„t' 
church seem very tinv indeed. 

Tliats the church of St. John the Baptist/ 
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“But it’s not the most beautiful place in Moscow.” 

“Just wait.” 

She led him through the gate posts into the court}'ard. 
The flagstones were covered with yellow and orange oah 
leaves. In the shadow of the oak stood an ancient, tent- 
shaped bell tower. The tower and a little house attached to 
tlie church blocked the already sinking sun. The iron double 
doors of the north vestibule were open, and an old pauper 
woman standing there bowed and crossed herself at the 
radiant singing of vespers from within. 

“This church was jcanaus for its beauty and its^ splendor” 
Agniya half-whispered, holding her shoulder close to his. 
“What century is it?” 

“Why must you know tlie century? Isn’t it lovely?” 

“Very pretty, of course, but not — ” 

“Look!” said Agniya, freeing herself from his ann and 
drawing him closer to the main portico. 'They came out of 
the shadow into a blaze of light from the setting sun, and 
she sat down on the low stone parapet. 

Yakonov drew in his breath. It was as if they had suddenly 
emerged from the crowded city onto a height wth a broad, 
open view into the distance. A long; white stone stainvay 
fell away from the portico in many flights and landings, 
V do\TO tlie hill to the Moscow River. 'The river burned in the 
' sunset. On the left lay the Zamoskvorechye, casting blinding 
yellow reflections from its ivindows, and below, almost at 
one’s feet, the black chimneys of the Moscow. Electric 
Power Plant poured smoke into the sunset sky. Into the Mos- 
cow River flowed the gleaming Yauza; beyond it to the right 
stretched the Foundling Hospital; and behind rose the sharp 
contours of the Kremlin. Still farther oS the five gilded cupo- 
las of the Cathedral of Christ the Saviour flamed in the sun. 

And in this golden radiance Agniya, mth a yellow shawl 
around her shoulders and seeming golden, too, sat looking 
into the sun. 

“How well , the old Russians chose sites for churches and 
monasteries!” she said, her voice breaking. “I’ve been down 
the Volga River, and down the Oka, too, and ev'erywhere 
tljcy’re built on the most majestic sites.” 

“Yes, that’s Moscow!” Yakonov echoed. 

“But it’s disappearing, Anton,” said Agniya. “Moscow is 
disappearing!” 

“Wliat dp you mean, disappearing? Tliat’s nonsense.” 
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“They’re going to tear this church down,” Agniya per- 

“How do you know they’re going to tear it down?” he 
said, growing angry. “It’s an architectural monument; they 11 
leave It." He looked at the tiny tentlikehell tower, where the 
oak branches almost touched the bells. ^ , . , . 

“They’ll tear it downl” Agniya predicted ivith convicnon, 
sitting as immobile as before, in her yellow shawl in the yel- 
low light. , , . . V T 

Not only had her family not brought Agniya up to believe 

in God, but in the past when one had been obliged to go to 
church her mother and grandmother did not go, did not 
observe the fasts, did not take Communion, snubbed the 
priests, and always ridiculed religion because it had accepted 
serfdom so easilf Her grandmother, mother, and aunt had 
their own creed; always be on the side of those who were op- 
pressed, arrested, pursued, and persecuted by the authorities. 

■ Her grandmother • had evidently been known by all the 
“People’s Will” revolutionaries because she gave them refuge 
in her home and helped them in whatever way she could. 
Her daughters took after her and hid fugitive Social Revo- 
lutionaries and Social Democrats. And little Agniya was al- 
ways on the side of the rabbit that was being hunted, of the 
horse that was being whipped. As she grew up, this came to 
mean, to the surprise of her elders, tiiat she w'as for the 
church because it was supposedly being persecuted. 

Whether she came thereby to believe in God or forced 
herself to believe, in any case she insisted that it would now 
be ignoble to avoid church, and to her mother’s and her 
mandmother s horror she began to attend services and little 
by little came to care about them. 

^ow, in your opinion, are they persecuting the church?” 
rakonov asked m astonishment. “No one stops them from 
Mgmg heir hells; they can bake their Communion bread 

processions with the 

quietlv ‘Uf Agniya objected, as always 

ilself when il. 3g3inst it and don’t permit it to defend 
5 property. a„d e^e pnests 

llTiere have you seen them being exiled?” 
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“Not on the streets, that’s certain.” ■ _ 

“And even if they are persecuted,” Yahonov insisted, "that 
means they’ve heen persecuted for ten years! And, how long 
did the church persecute people — ten centuries?’’ 

“I w-asn’t alive then,” said Agniya shrugging her narrow 
shoulders. “After all, I’m living now. I see what happens in 
my own lifetime.” 

“But you must know your histoiyl Ignorance is no excuse! 
Have j'ou never wondered how the church managed to sur- 
we Z50 years of the Tatar yoke?” 

'“It could mean that faith went deep,” she ventured. "Or 
that Orthodoxy U'as spiritually stronger than Islam?” she 
asked, without affirming it. 

Yakonov smiled condescendingly. 

“You have a wild imagination! Was our country ever 
Christian in its soul? Do you really think that during the 
thousand years of the church’s existence people really for- 
gave the oppressors? Or that they loved those who hated us? 
Our church lasted because after the im'asion Metropolitan 
Cyril, before any other Russian, went and bowed down be- 
fore the Khan and requested protection for the cleig>'. It was 
with the Tatar srvord that the Russian cleig}' protected its 
lands, its serfs, and its religious services! And, in fact. Metro- 
politan CrTil w'as rieht, he was a realist in politics. That’s 
just what he should nave done. 'That’s the only way to Mn.” 

■'i^Tien Agniya w-as pressed hard, she did not argue. She 
looked at her fiancd with new bewilderment. 

^ “That’s what all those beautiful churches with their splen- 
did, sites w'cre built on!” Yakonov thundered. “And on schis- 
matics being burned to death. And on members of dissenting 
sects being flogged to death. So you’ve found whom to take 
pits' on — the persecuted church!” 

He sat dow’n next to her on the sun-warmed stone of the 
parapet. 

“And in even,' way you’re unjust to the Bolsheviks. You 
haven't taken the trouble to read their major books. They 
have great respect for world culture. They believe no person 
should have arbitrary' power os'er another person, they be- 
lieve .in the realm of reason. 'The main thing is they are for 
equalit}'! Imagine it: universal, complete, absolute equalit}'. 
No one wall have priwleges others don’t have. No one will 
have an advantage either in income or in status. Could there 
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possibly be anything better than such a society? Isn’t it really 
worth all the sacrifices?” 

(Apart from the desirability of this society, Anton’s social 
background made it essential for him to attach himself to it 
as early and as effectively as possible, while it was still not 
too late.) 

“And these affectations are only going to block your path 
to &e institute. And what does your protest amount to any- 
way? What can you do about it?” 

“What can a woman ever do?” She tossed her fine braids — 
she wore braids at a time when no one did, when everyone 
had cut them off, and she wore them only out of contrari- 
ness even though they did not suit her. One fell down her 
back, the other on her breast. “A woman can do nothing 
but keep a man from performing great deeds. Even a woman 
like Natasha Rostov. 'Inat’s why I can’t bear her.” 

"Why?” Yakonov asked in surprise. 

“Because she didn’t let Pierre join the Decembristsl” And 
her voice broke again. 

Well, she was made up of such surprises, 

'The diaphanous yellow shawl slid down over her shoulders 
and hung on her arms like a pair of thin, golden wings. 

With his two hands Yakonov cupped her elbow as if he 
feared to break it. 

“And you would have let him go?” 

“Yes,’^ Agniya said simply. 

He himself could not think of any great deed for which 
he would have needed Agniya’s permission. His life was very 
active. His work was interesting and was leading him higher 
and higher. 

Past them now came late-arriving worshipers who had 
climbed up from the embankment. They crossed themselves 
at the open church doors. Entering the churchyard, the men 
removed their caps. It seemed there were many fewer men 
than women, and no young people at all. 

“Aren’t you afraid you’ll be seen near a church?” Agniya 
asked without intending any derision, but sounding derisive 
nonetheless. 

’^ose were the years when to be noticed near a church by 
one’s fellow employees was actually dangerous. Indeed, Yako- 
noy did feel he was too conspicuous here. 

Take care, Agnij^a,” he cautioned, beginning to be ir- 
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“Not on the streets, that’s certain.” _ . 

“And even if they are persecuted,” Yakonov insisted, “that 
means they’ve been persecuted for ten yearsl And how long 
did the church persecute people — ten centuries?” - 

“I wasn’t alive then,” said Agniya shrugging her nanow. 
shoulders. “After all, I’m living now. I see what happens in 
my own lifetime.” 

“But you must know your historyl Ignorance is no excusel 
Have you never wondered how the church managed to sur- 
vive 250 years of the Tatar yoke?” 

"It could mean that faith went deep,” she ventured. "Or 
that Orthodoxy was spiritually stronger than Islam?” she 
asked, v/ithout affirming it. 

Yakonov smiled condescendingly. 

“You have a wild imaginationi Was our county ever 
Christian in its soul? Do you really think that during the 
diousand years of the church’s existence people really for- 
gave the oppressors? Or that they loved those who hated us? 
Our church lasted because after the invasion Metropolitan 
Cyril, before any other Russian, went and bowed down be- 
fore the Khan and requested protection for the cleigy. It vvas 
with the Tatar sword that the Russian clergy protected its 
lands, its serfs, and its religious services! And, in fact, Metro- 
politan Cyril was right, he was a realist in politics. That’s 
]ust what he should nave done. That’s the only way to win.” 

When Agniya was pressed hard, she did not argue. She 
looked at her fiancd with new bewilderment. 

_ “That’s what all those beautiful churches with their splen- 
did sites were built on!” Yakonov thundered. “And on schis- 
matics being burned to deatli^ And on members of dissenting 
sects being flogged to death. So you’ve found whom to take 
pity on — the persecuted church!” 

He sat down next to her on tlie sun-warmed stone of the 
parapet. 

“And in every way you’re unjust to the Bolsheviks. You 
haven’t taken the trouble to read their major books. They 
have great respect for world culture. They believe no person 
should have arbitrary power over another person, they be- 
lieve in the realm of reason. The main thing is they are for 
equality! Imagine it: universal, complete, absolute equality. 
No one will have privileges others don’t have. No one wall 
have an advantage either in income or in status. Could there 
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possibly be anything better tlian such a society? Isn’t it really 
worth all the sacrifices?” 

(Apart from the desirability of this society, Anton's social 
background made it essential for him to attach himself to it 
as early and as effectively as possible, while it was still not 
too late.) 

“And these affectations are only going to block your path 
to the institute. And what does your protest amount to any- 
way? What can you do about it?” 

“What can a woman ever do?” She tossed her fine braids — 
she wore braids at a time when no one did, when everyone 
had cut them off, and she wore them only out of contrari- 
ness even though they did not suit her. One fell down her 
back, the other on her breast. “A woman can do nothing 
but ktep a man from performing great deeds. Even a woman 
like Natasha Rostov. That’s why I can’t bear her.” 

“Why?” Yakonov asked in surprise. 

• “Because she didn’t let Pierre join the Decembristsl” And 
her voice broke again. 

Well, she was made up of such surprises. 

The diaphanous yellow shawl slid down over her shoulders 
and hung on her arms like a pair of thin, golden wings. 

With his two hands Yakonov cupped her elbow as if he 
feared to break it. 

"And you would have let him go?” 

“Yes,” Agniya said simply. 

He himself could not think of any great deed for which 
he would have needed Agniya’s permission. His life was very 
active. His work was interesting and was leading him higher 
and higher, 

Past them now came late-arriving worshipers who had 
climbed up from the embankment. They crossed themselv^a 
at the open church doors. Entering the churchyard, the rmn 
removed their caps. It seemed there were many fewer sea 
than women, and no young people at all. 

“Aren’t you afraid you’ll be seen near a church?” 
asked without intending any derision, but soundina- 
nonetheless. 

l^ose were the years when to be noticed near a ch^-S 
one s fellow employees was actually dangerous. Inceec. 
nov did feel he was too conspicuous here. 

Take care, Agnijn,” he cautioned, beginm 
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. 3 ‘inr,P must recoEHize what is new in time, before it is 

for whoever faik to do so wH fah hopelessly 

laio, 1 


V L-n^'^\ou've”been attracted to the church b^use it en- 
Vourindifference to life. Once . and ior _all, you 
c^lTalce Sp and force yourself to be interested in some- 
onl?in the life pLess itself." . . _ • 

* Afniva hung her head, and -her hand, wemng Yahonov s 
gold ring. Sped listlessly. Her childlike body seemed bony 

The said in a sinking voice. “I admit that itk 
;k^ps very hard for me to live, I don't rs-ant to at all. 
J SiiT need people like me.” 

^He felt himself breaking up inride, ^e was doing ei-ery- 
to kill her attraction for him! The courage to cany 
3is promise and many Wa weakening. 

mm trVnccd up at him with a look of cunosity, unsmiling. 
“Shf is plain,” Yakonov thought 

"Surely fame and success await you, and lashng prosper- 
ity," slic said sadly. “But will you be happy, Anton? Be care- 
ful’ yourself. People who interest themselves in the process 
of life lose . . . riiey lose . . . But how can I tell you?”:Her 
Cngcrrips were seeking her ivords, and the torment of her 
search showed in the pained little smile on her face. “There-^ 
the bell has mng, tlie sound of singiim has died, and it won’t 
come back; yet all the music is there. l5o you understand?” 

Tlicn she persuaded him to go inside. Under massive 
arches a gallery whose small windows had gratings in the 
ancient Russian style ringed the church. A low, open arch- 
way under the gallciy led to the nave. Through the narrow 
lymdows of the cupola the sinking sun filled the church %vith 
light, scattering gold over the iconostas and the mosaic image 
of the Lord of Hosts. 

There were fev/ worshipers. Agniya placed a thin candle 
on the large brass pillar and, barely crossing herself, stood 
austerely, her hands clenched at her breast, looking straight 
ahead, entranced. And the scattered light of sunset and tlie 
orange ghtter of the candles restored life and warmth to her 
cheelrs. 

It was two days before the birtliday of the Mother of God, 
pd a long litany was sung in praise of her. The litany was 
rnfinitely eloquent, the attributes and praises of the Virgin 
Mary rolled forth in a torrent, and for the first time Yako- 
nov understood the ecstasy and poetry of the prayer. No 
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soulless church pedant had written that litany, hut some 
great unknown poet, some prisoner in a monastery; and he 
had been moved not by passing lust for a woman’s body but 
by tliat higher rapture a woman can draw from us. 

. . . Yakonov awoke from his reverie. He was sitting on 
the portico of the Church of St. John the Baptist on a 
mound of jagged fragments, dirtying his leather coat. 

Yes, for no real reason they had wrecked the tent-shaped 
bell tower and the stairs descending to the river. It was in- 
credible that this December dawn was breaking on the same 
square yards of Moscow earth where they had been that 
sunny evening. But the view from the hill was still as distant, 
and the bends of fte river traced by the lamps were just the 
same. 

Soon after that evening he had gone on his assignment 
abroad. And when he returned, they had given him a news- 
paper article to write — or, rather, to sign — about the disin- 
tegration of the West, its society, its morality, its culture, 
about the impoverished condition of the intelligentsia and 
the impossibility of science making any progress there. It 
was not the complete truth, but it was not exactly a lie 
either. The facts existed, though there were other facts, too. 
Hesitation on Yakonov’s part might have aroused suspicion, 
harmed his reputation. And, after all, whom could such an 
article hurt? 

The article was published. 

Agniya sent him back his ring by mail, tying to it a piece 
of paper on which she had written: “For Metropolitan Cyril.” 

And he had felt a sense of relief. 

... He got up and, standing as tall as he could, peered 
through one of the little grated windows of the gilery. It 
smelled of raw bricks, chill, and mold. What was inside was 
ill-defined: heaps of broken stone and trash. 

Yakonov turned from the window; his heartbeat slowed 
and he leaned against the stone embrasure of the rusty door 
which had not been opened for many years. 

Again the icy weight of Abakumov’s threat struck him. 

Yakonov was at the peak of his visible power. He held 
high rank in a powerful ministry. He was intelligent, talented 

and reputed to be intelligent and talented. His loving^ssdfe 
awaited him at home. His red-cheeked children slept 
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little beds. He bad an excellent apartment in an old Mosraw- 
building. It bad bigb-ceilinged rooms and a' balcony. His 
mondily salary was measured in the thousands. A Pobeda 
assigned to bim personally awaited his phone call. Yet be 
stood leaning with his arms against dead stones, and be did 
not want to live any longer. Everytiiing was so hopeless with- 
in him that be bad no strength to move. 

It rvas growing light. 

There was a. sparkling purity in the festive, frosty air.- 
Abundant hoarfrost funed the broad stump of the felled 
oak, the cornices of die almost-wrecked church, the frehvork 
gratings on its windows, the electric wiring leading to the 
next house, and, below, a stretch of the long, circular fence, 
around the construction site of the future skyscraper. 
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SAWING WOOD 

It was growing light, 

Tlie regal, laiish hoarfrost covered not only the fence 
posts of the zone and prezone area, but also the barbed wire, 
tivisted into a thousand tiny stars and braided into a score 
of strands, the sloping roof of the vratchtowei, and the tall 
weeds on the vacant land bej'ond the wire. 

Dmitri Sologdin gazed wide-ej'ed at tliis miracle and took . 
delight in it. He stood by a saw horse for cutting firewood. 
He wore a work-camp padded -jacket over . his blue cover- 
alls; his head -was uncovered and his hair showed tiic first 
my streaks. He was an insignificant slave with no' rights. 
He had already been imprisoned twelve years, but because 
of his second sentence there W'as no end to prison in sight 
for him. His wife’s youth had withered in fruitless ivaiting. 
So as not to be fired from her present job, as sbe had been 
fired from otliers many times, she had lied, saying that her 
husband did not exist, and she had ceased all conespondcnce 
wth him. Sologdin had never seen his only son. His wife 
had been pregnant when he was arrested. Sologdin had sur- 
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cause they were not paid for it. The administration tried to 
send off-duty guards to do the joh, interrupting their domino 
game in tire guardroom; They were all young fellows who 
had been chosen because of their good health; however, m 
the course of their years of service in the guard corps they 
had evidently lost meir ability to work— their backs began 
to ache, and the domino game attracted them. They simply 
could not seem to cut as much wood as was needed. And so 
the head of the prison had to give in. Sologdin and other 
prisoners who came out to work with him— most . often 
Nerzhin and Rubin— were permitted to cut and saw with- 
out a special guard. Anyway, they could all be seen from the 
watchtower as though held in the palm of a hand, and the 
duty officers w'cre instructed to keep an eye on them from, 
around comers. 

As the darlotess scattered and the fading lamplight mingled 
with the light of day, the janitor Spiridon appeared around 
' the building; he was wearing a pea jacket and a fur cap 
with big ear flaps which had been issu^ to him alone. The 
janitor was a zek, too, but he was under the orders of the 
institute administration and not that of the prison.. It was 
therefore only to avoid a dispute that he sharpened the saw 
and axes for the prison administration. As the janitor ap- 
proached, Sologdin noticed that he was carrying the saw 
which had been missing from its place. 

At any hour between rer^eille and lights-out Spiridon Yego- 
rov walked around in the yard, on which machine guns were 
always trained, without any accompanying guard. The ad- 
ministration had decided on this bold step because Spiridon 
was totally blind in one eye and had only 30 percent vision 
in the other. Tliough there were supposed to be three 
janitors at the sharashka, according to the table of organi- 
zation, since the jnrd actually consisted of several con- 
necting yards with a total area of about five acres, Spiridon, 
not knowing this, coped with die work alone and was none 
the worse for it. The main thing rvas that he ate a stomach- 
ful here, not less than three pounds of black bread a day 
because you could eat as much bread as you liked, and the 
boys let him have their kasha, too. Spiridon obviously had 
put on weight and growTi soft since his time at SevUrallag, 
since his three winters of timbering and three springs of 
h’mber-rafting when he had nursemaided many thousands of 
logs. 
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“Hey, Spiridon!” shouted Sologdin impatiently. 

“What?” 

Spiridon’s mobile face, with its grayish-red mustache, gray- 
ish-red eyebrows and radish skin, often assumed a ready 
and willing expression when he was spoken to, as it did 
now. Sologdin did not know that too great a show of readi- 
ness and willingness on Spiridon's part was a sign of derision. 

“What do you mean, what? That saw won’t cut.” 

“■Why shouldn’t it cut?” Spiridon asked in surprise. “How 
you’ve complained this winterl Well, let’s give it a try.” 

And he handed him one end of the saw. 

'They began to saw. Once or twice the blade jumped its 
groove as if it did not wish to settle in it, then it bit in and 
caught. _ . 

“You’re holding it very tight,” Spiridon advised cau- 
tiously. “Hold the handle with three fingers, like a pen, and 
pull it where it wants to go, smooth. . . . That’s the way. 
When you pull it toward you, don’t jerk it.” 

Each of them savored his clear superiority over the other 
— ^Sologdin because he knew theoretical mechanics, the re- 
sistance of materials, and many other scientific matters; 
Spiridon because all material things were obedient to him. 
But Sologdin did not conceal his condescension toward the 
janitor. Spiridon hid his for the engineer. 

Even cutting through the center of the thick log the saw 
did not jam and went zinging along, spitting yellowish pine 
sawdust on the coveralls of both men. 

Sologdin laughed. “You're a miracle worker, SpiridonI 
You fooled me. You sharpened the saw yesterday, and set 


Spiridon, satisfied, chanted in time with the saw: “It eats 
a^vay, chews it up in little pieces, doesn't swallow it itself, 
gives it away — ” 

And, with a shove, he broke off the log before it was com- 
pletely sawed through, 

I didn t sharpen it at aU,” be said, shouing the engineer 
cutting edge of the saw. “Look at the teeth yourself, 

1 ney le the same as yesterday.” 

Solo^in Kamined the teeth and indeed found no fresh 
done something to the saw. 

»’ ^^t’s saw.up one more.” 

dead ^^^k. “I'm 

dead bred. Whatever my grandfathers ^nd great-grand- 
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fathers- didn’t finish they piled on me. And your friends wll 
be coming.” • • 

However, the fdends did not come. j 

It had gro^vn quite light, A jubilant frosty morning had 
burned tlirough. All the ground and even the gutters of the 
eaves . were covered with gray frost, and it crowned the 
lindens far off in the exercise yard. , , . 

“How did you get into die sharashha, Spiridon?” Sologdin 
asked, peering at the janitor. 

He had to talk to sorneone. In his many camp, years 
Sologdin had associated only with educated people, never 
supposing there was anything worthwhile to be learned from 
anyone uncultured. 

‘.‘Yes," said Spiridon smacking his lips. “’They scraped to- 
gether scientific people like you here, and I came in under 
the same arch. In the card file my card says I’m a ‘glass 
blower.’ Well, I really was a glass blower once — a master 
glass blower at our factory in Bryansk. 'That was a long time 
ago, and now my eyesight has gone, and die kind of work 
we did there has nothing to do with what’s done here. Here 
tliey need a skilled glass blower like Ivan. We never had 
one like that at our factory, ever. But they wrote it on the 
file card anyrvay. So when I got here, they looked me over 
to see what I was, and they wanted to send me back again. 
But thanks to the commandant they took me on as a janitor.” 

Nerzhin appeared around the corner, coming from the 
direction of the exerdse yard and the isolated one-story 
headquarters building of the prison staff. He was w'earirig a 
padded jacket over his unbuttoned coveralls, and a govern- 
ment-issue towel so short it svas almost square hung around 
his neck. 

“Good morning, friends,” he greeted them brusquely, un- 
dressing as he walked, tluowing off his coveralls and strip- 
ping off his undershirt. 

‘‘Gleb, have you gone mad? \^Ticre do you see any snow?” 
Sologdin asked, looking at him askance. 

“Here,” Nerzhin replied gloomily, clambering onto the 
cellar roof. There was a thin furry layer of what could be 
cither snow or frost, and collecting handfuls of it, Nerzhin 
began w’gorously to rub his chest, back, and sides'. All 
winter he would rub himself with snow down to his waist, 
though if the guards happened to be near, they stopped him. 
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Mly, sometime clumsily, he ti,visted and turned,^ tiymg to 
avoid in. his speech even such essential words as enpneer 
and “metal.” In his conversations at work and even with the 
hoss^ he tried to follow the same line and sometimes made 
them wait until he had thought up a word. ^ . . j 

This would have been impossible if Sologdin had tried to 
ingratiate himself with the administration, to get more im- 
portant worl^ to receive a better food ration. But it was just 
toe other way around. By every possible: means Sologdin 
avoided the attention of toe authorities and spumed toeir 
favors. 

.And so at toe sharashka he became a permanent “char- 
acter” among the zeks, recognized as such by all. 

He had many other eccentricities. Sleeping all winter long 
under a window, he insisted on having toe window open no 
matter how cold it was. And there was that completely un- 
necessary work of cutting firewood every morning, in which 
he had involved both Nerzhin and Rubin. But his chief quirk 
was to utter some nonsensical, utterly wild opinion on every 
question, such as that prostitution is a moral good or that 
D’ Antons was in toe right in his duel with Pushkin; and he . 
would defend that opinion viith inspired entousiasm and 
sometimes a certain degree of success, his youthful blue eyes 
^arkling, his sparse teeth gleaming. And sorhetimes it was 
impossible to be sure whether he was being serious or only 
mocking. "Vitoen he was accused of absurdity, he laughed 
heartily. “You lead, boring lives, gentlemenl We can't all 
have toe same views and the same standards. What would 
happen? There would be no more argument, no e.xchange of 
opinion. It rvould bore a dogl” 

And he supposedly used toe word “gentlemen” instead of 
"comrades” because, having been arvay from freedom for 
twelve years, he did not remember how things were there. 

_ Right now Nerzhin, still half naked, was finishing drjing 
himself wtli toe fra^ent of towel. 

“Yes,” he said cheerlessly. “Unfortunately, Lev is right — 
I'll never turn out to be a skeptic. I want to have a hand in 
events.” I 

He put on toe undershirt, which was too small for him, 1 
and pushed his anns into his coveralls. j 

Sologdin stood there, leaning theatrically against toe saw * 
hone, his arms crossed on his chest. ^ ^ 

“That’s good, my friend. Your ‘aggravated doiibt ’ — " in : 
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acquired some of Sologdin’s unhurried comprehension of 
life; how in particular it was Sologdin who had first nudged 
him into thinking that a person shouldn’t r^ard prison 
solely as a curse, but also as a blessing. 

As he pulled away on the saw, that was how his thoughts 
ran. He could not have imarined that his partner, gulling 
the saw toward himself at that moment, wns thinldng of 
prison as nothing but an unmitigated curse from which one 
must surely escape someday. 

Sologdin was thinking about the great engineering tri- 
umph ne had achieved in total secrecy during the last few 
monfts and particularly in the past weeks. It promised him 
freedom. He thought about the verdict on his work that he 
was to leam after breakfast — ^he had no doubt what it would 
be. With a violent sort of pride, Sologdin thought of his 
brain, exhausted by so many years of interrogation and by 
so many years . of famine in the camps and the resulting 
phosphorus deficiency, yet able even so to cope with a very 
important problem. At forty, men sometimes have a fresh 
burst of vitality, especially when ’ their surplus physical 
energy' is not ^ent in making children, but is transformed, 
in some mysterious way, into intellectual force. 

Then, too, he thought about Nerzhin’s imminent depar- 
ture from the sharashka, inevitable now that he had spoken 
rashly to Yakonov. 

They sawed away. Their bodies grew hot. Their faces 
gave off heat. Their padded jackets were tossed up on the , 
logs, and there itos a good pile of firewood by the saw ^ 
horses — but they still did not have an ax. 

“Isn’t that enough?” asked Nerzhin. “We've cut more < 
than we can split.” 

“Let's take a rest,” Sologdin agreed, dropping the saw 
with a twang of its bending blade. 

Both of them pulled off their caps. Steam rose from 
Nerzhin's thick hair and from Sologdin’s thin hair. Tliey i 
breathed deeply. The air seemed to have penetrated the 1 
most stagnant inner comers of their bodies. 

"But if they send 3 ’ou off to a camp,” asked Sologdin, ' 
“what will happen to your work on ‘time past’?” (By this 
he meant, on history.) 

"\\^at’s the difference? After all, I’m not being spoiled 
here either. Keeping a single line of what I write makes me ■ 
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liable to the dungeon here just as much as there, I don’t have 
access to a public library, and I mil probably never be 
allowed inside an archive as long as I live. If you’re talking 
about fresh paper, then I can find birch or pine bark in tlie 
northern forest. And no spy caii ever take away my raw 
materials: the grief I have felt \vithin me and which I see in 
otliers is more than enough to illuminate my speculations 
about history. What do you think?” 

“Mag-ni-fi-centl!” Sologdin e.xclaimed, breathing the word 
thickly. “In that primal sphere in which a thought de- 
velops — ” 

“Sphere is a bird word,” Nerzhin reminded him. 

“I apologize,” Sologdin said. “You see how uninventive 
I am. In that primal ball, thought — ” he put his hand to his 
head — “the initial force of a thought determines the success 
of any causel And like a living tree it gives fruit only if 
allowed to develop naturally. Books and other people’s opin- 
ions are shears 'wnich sever the life of a thought. One must 
first come upon the tliought oneself. Later on one can verify 
it in a book. You have matured greatly. You have — I simply 
never expected it.” 

It had become chilly, Sologdin took his cap off the end of 
the saw horse and put it on. Nerzhin put his cap on, too. He 
was flattered, but he tried not to let the flattery go to his 
head. 

Sologdin went on speaking. 

“And now, Gleb, since your departure might be quite 
sudden, I must hasten to share with you certain of my rules. 
They might turn out to be useful to you. Obviously, I am 
very hampered by being tongue-tied and simple-minded. . . .” 

All^ this was t^ical of Sologdin. Before expressing a bril- 
liant idea he first made a point of deprecating himself, 

“And your feeble memory,” Nerzhin said, helping him 
out, “and the over-all fact that you are a frail vessel full of 
errors.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s what I meant to say,” Sologdin said, 
baring his round white teeth in a smile. “So then, aware of 
my imperfections, I have worked out over the course of 
many years certain mles which bind the will like an iron 
hoop. These rules are like a general survey of the approach 
to work.” (“Methodology” was the way. Nerzhin 
translated this from the Language of Maximuir ‘ ‘ 
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Tanraaee of Apparent Clarity.) “Tlicse are the patlis 
Sward ^creation of a working unify: sohdanfy’ of ^ pur- 
pose, and its implementation, and its mode of operation. 

They drew on tlieir padded jackets. .1 

They could see that it would soon be bme for uicin to 
quit work and go to morning check-up. Far off, in 
Uie staff headquarters, beneath the grove of magically wlut- 
ened Mavrino lindens, they could sec tlie prisoners taking 
their morning ivalk. Among tlie half-straiglitencd and 
stooped figures was the tall, erect body of the fifty-ycar^ld 
artist Kondrashev-Ivanov. They could see, too, how Lev 
Rubin who had overslept, was now trying to get out to the 
firewood. But the guard would not let him pass; it was too 


“I^ok there’s Lev ivith his tousled beard.” 

They laughed. . , , 

.‘‘So if you’d like, every morning I will teach you some or 
my rules.’’ 

‘‘Of course, Dmitri, go on with them right now.” 

Nerzhin sank down on the pile of firewood. Sologdin sat 
uncomfortably on the saw horse. 

“Well, for example, how to face difficulties.” 

“Don’t lose heart?” 

“That’s not enough.” 

Sologdin looked past Nerzhin into the zone, at the thick 
little clumps of bushes all furry witli frost and just touched 
by the gentle pink of the east The sun seemed uncertain 
whetlier to show itself or not Sologdin’s face, dravm and 
lean, wth his reddish^gray, curly little beard and his short 
mustache, revealed some ancient Russian qualitv and re- 
called the face of Aleksandr Nevsl^. 

“How to face difficulh'es?” he declared again; “In the 
realm of the unknown, difficulfa'es must be viewed as a hid- 
den treasurel^ Usually, the more difficult, the better. IFs not 
as valuable if your difficulties stem from your ov/n innef-^ 
struggle. But when difficulties arise out of increasing object 
fave resistance, that’s TnuTTcious/" 

The rosy dawn now shone on the flushed face of Alek- 
sandr Nmky, as if convejdng the radiance of difficulties,' 
W'onderful as the sun. 

The most rewarding path of investigation is: ‘tlic greatest 
^temal^ resistance in the presence of tlie least intcmal re- 
sistance. Failures must be considered the cue for further 
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stantial efforts have already been made, the failures are 
all the more joyous. It means that our crowbar has struck 
the iron box containing the treasure; Overcoming tlie in- 
creased difficulties is all the more valuable because in failure 
the growth of the person performing the task takes place in 
proportion to the difficulty encounteredl” 

‘^Goodl Strong!” Nerzhin responded from the pile of fire- 
wood. 


The shadows cast by the dawn had moved among the 
bushes and were now extinguished by heavy gray clouds. 

As though lifting his eyes from a page he had been read- 
ing aloud, Sologdin looked abstractedly down at Nerzhin. 

“And now listen: The rule of the Final Inch! The realm 
of the Final Inch! In the Language of Maximum Clarity it is 
immediately clear what that is. The work has been almost 
completed, the goal almost attained, everything seems com- 
pletely right and the difficulties overcome. But the quality of 
tlie thing is not quite right; Finishing touches are needed, 
maybe still more research.- In that moment of fatime and 
self-satisfaction it is especially tempting to leave the work 
without having attained the apex of quality. Work in the 
area of the Final Inch is very, very complex and also espe- 
cially valuable, because it is executed by tlie most perfected 
means. In fact, the rule of the Final Inch consists in this: 
not to shirk this crucial work. Not to postpone it. for the 
tlioughts of the person performing the task vill then st~y 
from the realm of the Final Inch. And not to mind the fee 
spent on it, knoiving that one’s purpose lies not in ce—p'.et- 
ing things faster but in the attainment of perfection.” 

“Very good!” Nerzhin whispered. 

In a completely different voice, crudely mockiiig. Soiogein 
said, “Well, where have you been. Junior Lieutenant? inis 
isn’t like you. Why are you bringing the ax so late? i nere’s 
no time left to split wood.” 

Moon-faced Junior Lieutenant Nadelashin had been a 
master sergeant only a short time ago. he was made 

an officer, tlie zeks of the sharashka, who had wznn desling; 
for him, rechristened him “Junior.” _ 

Hurrying up mth mincing little steps and pnnmg cc~p 
cally, he handed over the ax with a guiin snrils, snd rtP- 'h 
wmestly: “I implore you, Sologdin. split some ^ 
ihere isn’t any in the kitchen at alL There’s noth' ; ,>" ■ 
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lunch with. You just don’t realize how much worh I have to 
do, not including you.” 

“Whaaat?” laughed Nerzhin. “Work? Junior Lieutenant, 
do you thinlc you work?” 

The duty, officer turned his moon face to Nerzhin. A 
frown was etched on his forehead as he recited from mem- 
ory: “ ‘Work is the overcoming of resistance.’ When I 
fast, I overcome the resistance of the air, and therefore I 
am worldng then, too.” He wanted to remain impertufbahle, 
but a smile lit up his face when Sologdin and Nerzhin burst 
out in friendly laughter in the frosty air. “So please split 
some wood." - 

Turning away, he went mincing off to the staff building of 
the special prison, where, at Siat moment, the sma^y 
braced figure of its head, Lieutenant Colonel Klimentiev, 
appeared, wearing an officer’s greatcoat. 

“Gleb,” Sologdin said, surprised. “Do my eyes deceive 
me? Klimentiadis? Why I^mentiadis on a Sunday?” 

That year the newspapers were writing a lot about politi- 
cal prisoners in Greece who w'ere sending telegrams, from 
: their cells to all the parliaments and to the United Nations 
' about their sufferings. At tiie sharashka, where the prisoners 
could not send even a post card to their wives, not to men- 
tion foreign parliaments, there was a fad of recasting the 
family names of the prison authorities in Greek form; 
Myshinopulo, Klimentiadis, Shikinidi, etc. 

“Don’t you really know? Six men are being allowed visit- 
ing privileges.” 

Reminded of the fact, Neizhin’s spirits, which had bright- 
ened so during the morning woodcutting, were again flooded 
with bitterness. Almost a year had passed since he had last 
left the prison to visit his wife, and it had been eight months 
since he had applied for a new permit. There were various 
reasons for this, but there was one in particular: in order to 

E rotect his wife’s standing at the university, he did not use 
er student dormitory address, but addressed his letters to 
“general delivery.” And the authorities did not want to send 
letters to “general deliveiy,” Nerzhin, because of his intense 
inner life, was free of envy; neither the wages nor the extra 
meals of other, more meritorious zeks troubled his calm. 
But his sense of being unfairly treated in the matter of visit- 
ing privil^es, the fact that one person would be allowed to 
visit outside every two months, whereas his slender, VTil- 
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lerable wife sighed and wandered about in vain under for- 
ress walls — tliis awareness tormented him. 

Besides, today was his birthday. 

“They’re going?” Sologdin asked with the same bitter 
:nvy. “The stool pigeons are allowed visits every raontli. 
3ut I’ll never see my Ninochka ” 

Sologdin never used the expression “until the end of my 
erm,” because he had foreknowledge of the fact that terms 
night have no end. 

He watched as Klimentiev, w’ho had been standing with 
Madelashin, entered the staff building. 

Suddenly he spoke rapidly; “GlebI Look here — ^your wife 
kriows mine. If they allow you a visit, ask Nadya to try to 
End Ninochka and to tell her fust three tilings from me.” He 
looked up at the sky. “He loves herl He believes in herl 
He hopes!” 

“Wliat are you talking about? They’ve refused me," 
Nerzhin said annoyed, trying every which way to split a 
piece of firewood. 

“But look!” 

Nerzhin looked around. The junior lieutenant was walk- 
ing toward him, and while he was still some distance away 
he beckoned him to come. Dropping the ax and knocking 
over the saw, which clanged to the ground, Gleb ran like a 
little boy. 

Sologdin watched as the junior lieutenant led Nerzhin into 
the staff building; then he set the piece of wood up on end 
and struck it so violently that he not only split it in two 
but drove the ax into the ground. 

The ax, as it happened, was government issue. 


25 


THE JUNIOR LIEUTENANT’S JOB 

The textbook definition of work, as quoted by Junior U 
tenant Nadelashin, did in fact apply to his job. Though 
worked only twelve hours in every forty-eight, 
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manding work, involved much running up and dovni stairs 
and was highly responsible. 

He had had a particularly exacting duty period the pre- 
vious night. No sooner had he taken charge at 9 p.m., and 
checked that all 281 prisoners ^ were present and accounted 
for, dismissed them to theii night work, posted the guards 
(at the stainvay landing, in tlie corridor of the staff building, 
and in a patrol under the windows of the special prison) and 
begun feeding and housing the new arrivals, ^ than he was 
called aw^ by a summons from Major Myshin, tlie prison 
security officer, who had not yet gone home. - 

Nadelashin was an unusual person, not only among jail- 
ers — or, as tliey were now called, “prison workers’’— -but 
among his countrymen in general. In a land where ever)' 
second person had gone through camp or front-line schools 
of cursing, where foul oaths were commonly used. riot only 
by drunks in the presence of children (and by children in 
children’s games), not only in hoarding a suburban bus, but 
sometimes even in heart-to-licart conversation — especially in 
interrogations — Nadelashin not only did not know how to 
use the mother oaths, but he did not even, use words like 
“liell” and “bastard." AVlicn he was in a temper, he used 
only one term of condemnation: “Bull-butt your— -and even 
that he usually said only to In'inself. 

. _ And so, having said to himself, “Bull-butt you!” he hur- 
ried off to the major. 

Major Myshin, the prison security officer — ^wliom Boby- 
nin had vciy unjustly called a parasite — an insalubriously 
fat, puiplc-faced man wlio had stayed on the job that 
Saturday evening because of extraordinary circumstances, 
gave Nadelashin his assignments: 

“Check whether the German and Latvian Christmas cele- 
brations have begun. 

“List, by groups, cvciy'one who lias participated in tlie 
Christmas celebrations. 


“Clieck perspnally, and also have the regular guards dice 
on their ten-minute rounds, whether they are drinking win 
whether they .arc digging escape tunnels, what tlicy are tal 
mg about, and— the main tiring— whether or not they a 
conducting anti-Soviet propaganda. 

_ "Wherever possible, find deviations from the prison r 
gimc and put a stop to that outrageous religious debaucl 
ciya” 


Nadefen^rj sa't bsrsn ‘r'ct 5. stao to p.” bif. 
'‘Wherever poir.zzbr pro s -aipp to izj ' J:. p^'Jiral Cbrirtnei 
celebration v.-as rot ^rproflp jorHid^ but Comrade 
shin’s heart could not bear the idea. 

Junior Lieutenant Nadelashin, his face a placid winter 
moon, reminded the major that neither German nor Latvian 
was ImoOTi to him, much less to his guards. (They did not 
all know Russian.) 

Myshin recollected that in four years' service as commis- 
sar of a guard company in a camp of German POWs he 
himself had learned only three words; “S£fr “■Zortick/" 
and “Wegl" So he cut short his instruddons. _ 

Having heard the orders and sainted av.t-vairfjj s' from 
time to time he underwent parade cml'._ Jvadshmin went 
off to assign places to the nev;ly srrrric ptmtam: — having 
received a list from the security oScer mnvnna whom to 
put in what room and in v/hich bunL Idjrhm put great 
stock in the centralized regnlab'on of pwsoc i^nitonv:, 
throughout which he had planted hii informer,. He hne*.?^ 
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armcTiair, and lie Icept Nadelashin standing, while he: ashed 
him whom, according to his , ohservations, Rubin ; went 
around with, and whether there had not been instances in 
the past weeh when Rubin had spoken deSantly about the 
prison administration or had voiced demands in the name of 

the people. " i 

Nadeiashin occupied a particular place among :his col- 
leagues who were in charge of the guard shifts. He got 
dressed down severely and often. His natural good nature 
had long been a handicap to him in the security organiza- 
tions. Had he not managed to adapt himself, he would have 
been expelled a long time ago or even imprisoned. Nadeia- 
shin had never been rude to the prisoners. He smiled upon 
them with honest goodwill, and he was indulgent in small 
details whenever he could afford to be. For this the prisoners 
loved him. They never complained about him. They never 
crossed him. They did not e\'en hesitate to talk freely in 
front of him. He was a good obsenur and listener, and quite 
literate, and in order to remember everything he wrote it 
down in a special notebook. He reported the contents of this 
notebook to his superiors, thus making up for his short- 
.'.comings. 

And so it went now: he got out his little book and le- 
^ .Lcd to the major that on December 17 the prisoners were 
crowding through the lower corridor after their lunchtime 
outing, and he, Nadeiashin, had been right behind them. Tlie 
prisoners were muttering that tomorrow was a Sunday but 
that you couldn’t get a day off from the securit}' chiefs, and 
Rubin had said to them, “When are you going to under- 
stand, boys, that you'll never be able to move those rats to 
pi^?” 

^‘He srid that — ‘those rats’?” Myshin asked, purple. 

“That’s what he said,” moon-faced Nadeiashin confirmed 
u-ith a guileless smile. 

Myshin again opened the file and made a note. He also 
ordered Nadeiashin to write down his information in the 
form of an individual denunciation. 

Major Myshin hated Rubin and was collecting defamatory 
evidence against him. When he had first come to Mavrino 
md learned that Rubin, a former Communist, had been 
^ipgging that he was still a Communist at heart, in spite of 
irison, Myshin called him in to chat about life in general 
ind about working togetlier in particular. But they did not 
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reach an understanding. Myshin put the question to Rubin 
in precisely the way it was supposed to be done at instruc- 
tion sessions: 

“If you are a Soviet, then you will help us. 

“If you don’t help us, then you are not a Soviet. 

“If you are not a Soviet, then you are anti-Sow'et and 
deserve an additional term.” 

But Rubin asked, “How am I supposed to mite denuncia- 
tions, in ink or pencil?” 

“Well, ink would be better,” Myshin advised. 

“Yes, but you see, I have already proved my dev'otion to 
Soviet authority in blood, and I don’t need to demonstrate 
it in ink.” 

In this way Rubin immediately revealed to tlie major his 
dishonesty and his hypocrisy. 

'Tlie major called him in once again. On that occasion 
Rubin had excused himself by saying — it was obviously a 
dodge — that political conSdence had been withheld from 
him since he nad been imprisoned and while this continued 
he could not cooperate with the security officer. 

From that time on Myshin collected whatever he could 
against Rubin. 

Myshin’s conversation with the junior lieutenant was still 
in progress when a passenger car from the Minister of 
State Security suddenly arrived for Bobynin. Taking advan- 
tage of a circumstance so favorable to his career, Myshin 
quickly put on his tunic and hovered around the car. He 
invited the newly arrived officer to come in and get warm, 
and directed his attention to the fact that he was working 
nights. He tugged at Nadelashin, giving him meaningless 
orders, and for good measure asked Bobynin whether he 
was dressed warmly enough. (Bobjnin had deliberately put 
on not the fine overcoat which had been issued him for the 
occasion but his ragged padded camp jacket. ) 

Immediately after Bobynin’s departure Pryanchikov had 
been summoned. Now the major certainly could not go 
home. Wliile waiting to see whom else they would summon 
and at what time those already summoned would return, 
die major checked on how the off-duty guards were spending 
their time. (They were playing dominoes.) He proceeded 
question them on Party history, for he was responrih''-" - 
their political indoctrination. Although the guard'>-'«5-e 
sidered to be on the job then, too, uiey usua^’ 
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time. But right now they felt like playing dominoes,^so ftey 
ans\vered fte major’s qu^tions with a justifiahle lack qt in- 
terest. Their answers were terrible, too; not only were tli^e 
warriors confused as -to why it was conect to separate aftci 
the Second Congress and to merge at the Fourth Congr^s, 
but th^ even said that Plekhanov had been the czarist 
minister responsible for shooting the Petersburg workers on 
Tanuaiy 9, 1905- Myshin reprimanded Nadelashin for all 
this — he nW let his shift become demoralized. 

At that point Bobyhin and Prj'anchikov had returned tor 
gether in the same car and, refusing to tell the major any- 
Biing, had gone off to bed. Disappointed and, even more, 
alarmed, the major rode home in the car so as not to have 
to walk. The buses did not run at this hour. 

guards, freed from theh^ posts, cursed the major and 
prepared to go to sleep. Nadelashin himself wanted to doze 
off, but he was not desh'ned to; the telephone rang. The call 
came from the guardroom of the convoy guards, who were 
responsible for the watchtowers surrounding the Mavrino 
Institute. The chief of the watch reported in alarm that the 
tower guard posted at the southwest comer had phoned in 
to say that he had clearly seen someone hiding hy the wood- 
shed in the thickening mist, who then had crept up to the 
arbed wire of the prezone area and, frightened by the 

ard’s shout, had run off into the depths of the yard. 

The chief of the watch reported that he would immedi- 
ately ring up the headquarters of his r^ment and write a' 
report on this extraordinary occurrence, and in the mean- 
time he asked the duty officer of the special prison to in- 
vesrigate the yzxA. 

Tliough Nadelashin was firmly convinced that the guard 
had been seeing things, that the prisoners were safely locked 
in behind new steel doors and strong old walls four bricks 
thick, stai tlie very fact that the chief of the watch was 
UTiting a report demanded energetic action on his part and 
a cpnesponding report. He therefore aroused the dozing 
^ards by ringing the alarm and led them with their flash- 
lights through the big, fog-shrouded jard. After that was 
done, he went through all the cells again. He did not turn 
on the white lights — ^so that there would he no complaints — 
and because he could not see well enough in the blue light, 
he hit his knee hard on the comer of someone’s bunk. Fi- 
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nally, by checking each prisoner’s head with the flashlight 
beam, he counted up to 281. 

He then went to the ofiBce and wrote out in a round, clear 
hand, which expressed the limpidity of his inner being, a 
report on what had taken place, addressed to Lieutenant 
Colonel Klimentiev, the head of the special prison. 

By that time it was morning. Time to check the kitchen, 
unlock the cabinets, and sound reveille. 

That was the way Junior Lieutenant Nadelashin spent his 
night, and he had good reason to tell Neizhin he earned 
his board and keep. 

Nadelashin was well over thirty, though he looked 
younger because of the freshness of his clean-shaven face. 

Nadelashin’s father and grandfather had been tailors, not 
for the luxury trade but for people of modest means. They 
were willing to turn things inside out, to remake hand-me- 
downs, and they did it on a while-you-wait basis when re- 
quested. They had wanted the boy to follow in their foot- 
steps. From childhood that soft and genteel work had suited 
him, and he prepared himself for it, watching how things 
were done and helping. But then the New Economic Policy 
ended. His father was assessed a tax; he paid it. Two days 
later they added another tax. His father paid that, too. Two 
days after that, with total shamelessness, they assessed him 
once more, a triple tax. His father tore up his license to 
practice his trade, took down his sign, and went oS to work 
in an artel. The son was soon drafted into the army. And 
from there he went into the ranks of the MVD armies. 
Afterward he was made a prison guard. 

He had not served brilliantly. In the course of his four- 
teen years of service other guards, three or four waves of 
them, had overtaken him one after the other. Some had 
become captains by now, whereas he had only received his 
commission and his one star a month ago, and then by the 
skin of his teeth. 

Nadelashin understood much more tlian he ever talked 
about. He understood, for instance, that many of these pris- 
oners, who had no rights as human beings, were, in fact, on 
a much higher plane than he. Beyond that, picturing others 
in^ his own image, Nadelashin could not discover in the 
prisoners the bloody criminals they were descri s being 
in political indoctrination sessions. 
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Even mote piecisely than he remembered the definition of 
•work from his night-school physics course, he remembered 
every bend in the five prison corridors of the Big Lubyanlca 
and the interior of each of its no cells. According to 
Lubyanka rules, the guards changed every two hours, mov- 
ing from one part' of the corridor to another, as a precau- 
tion against their getting to know their prisoners, so that 
they would not be influenced or bribed; (The mards were 
quite well paid.) Each guard was suppose to Took in the 
peepholes at least once every three minutes. Nadelashin, 
with his exceptional meniory for faces, felt he could remem- 
ber every single prisoner in his prison service from 1935 to 
1947, when he was transfened to Mavrino. Among them 
wCTe famous , leaders, as well as ordinary ofiEcers from the 
front, like Nerzhin. He used to think he could recognize, 
any of tiiem on the street in any sort of dress, except that 
one never met them, on the street. From that world there 
was no return to this world. It was only here in Mavrino 
that he ^countered certain of his old charges — obviously 
without letting them know he recognized them. He remem- 
bered them stapering from enforced sleralessness in the 
blinding glare ot the “boxes,” ten square f^t in area; cut- 
ting their fifteen-ounce ration of wet bread , with a string; 

' buried in the beautiful old books in which the prison library 
abounded; going out in single file for clean-up; , with their 
hands behind their backs when they were caUed put for 
questioning; engaged in conversations which grew livelier in 
me last half-hour before bedtime; lying under the bright 
light on winter nights, with their hands outside the covers 
wrapped in towels for warmth — the rules demanded that 
anyone who hid his hands under his blanket be awakened 
and forced to take them out; . . ' 

Best of all, Nadelashin loved to heat the arguments and 
conversations of all those gray-bearded academicians, 
priests, Old' Bolsheviks, generals, and amusing foreigners. 
It was his duty to listen in, but he listened also for his own 
satisfaction. He would have prefened to listen to a story 
from banning to end; how someone had lived previously 
and what he had been anested for. But because of his duties 
he never succeeded. He was astonished that in the dread 
months when their lives were shattered, their fates decided, 
thwe people found the courage to talk not about their suf- 
ferings but about any subject that came to mind: Italian 
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artists, the habits of bees, wolf-hunting, how someone called 
• Carbusier (or something) was building houses for other 
people somewhere. 

Once Nadelashin happened to hear a conversation which 
interested him especially. He sat in the rear sentry box of a 
Black Maria, accompanying two prisoners locked inside. 
They were being transported from Bolshaya Lubyanka to 
the Sukhanov “dacha,” as it was called — an infinitely evil 
prison outside Moscow from which many went straight to 
the grave or the insane asylum, and few returned to the 
Lubyanka. Nadelashin himself had never worked there, but 
he had heard that the food was administered %vith refined 
torture. The prisoners were not given coarse, heavy food, 
as they were everywhere else, but were brought tender, 
savory sanatorium fere. The torture was in the portions. The 
prisoner was brought half a saucer of bouillon, an eighth of 
a cutlet, hvo little strings of fried potato. It didn't feed 
them — ^it only reminded them of what they had lost. This 
was much more agonizing tlian a bowl of watery soup, and 
it helped drive them out of their minds. 

It happened that the two prisoners in the Black Maria 
were not isolated but for some reason were being trans- 
ported together. At first Nadelashin did not hear what they 
were talking about because of the sound of the motor. But 
then something went wrong Mth the motor, and the driver 
went off somewhere, leaving the officer sitting up front. 
Nadelashin heard the prisoners' quiet conversahon through 
tlie grating in the rear door. 'They were berating the govern- 
ment and the czar — but not the present government, not 
Stalin. 'They were berating Peter the Great. What had he 
done to them? Yet there they were, settling accounts with 
him. One of them criticized him, among other things, for 
having debased and eliminated Russian national dress and 
deprived his own people of their indiw'duality. This prisoner 
enumerated in detail, with an extraordinary knowledge cf 
his subject, rvhat the clothes used to be, how they' lock-x: 
and on what occasions tliey were worn. He said that 
now it was not too late to revive certain elements 
attire, which could be suitably and comfortably err:^’- 
wth contemporary clothing, without blindly copyirg - V*: 
The other prisoner had joked that ti*-o men 
to . accomplish that: a brilliant tailor who 
together and a fashionable tenor who ' v 
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^aphed' ■wearing it. Then all Russia would quicldy adopt it. 

Tliis conversation was particularly interesting to Nadela- 
shin because tailoring was still his secret passion. After his 
duty periods in corridors superchaiged ■with madness he 
was calmed by the rustle of cloth, the soft pliability of pleats, 
the goodness of the work. 

He made clothes for his children, sewed dresses for his 
wife, suits for himself. But he kept it secret. 

Tailoring would have been considered a disgraceful occu- 
pation for anyone in military service. 


26 


THE LIEUTENANT COLONEL'S JOB 

Lieutenant Colonel Klimentiev had hair like pitch, the shi. 
black of painted cast iron; it lay flat on his head, divided 
^ a parri, his rounded mustache looked pomaded. He had 
” acquired a pot belly, and at forty-five he carried himself 
a young, well-built military man. He never smiled while 
duty, and this intensified the dark moroseness of his face. . 

In spite of its being Sunday he arrived even earlier 
usual. He cut across the exercise yard while the pris . 
were strolling about, catching ■violations in half a gl 
But since it would have been beneath his rank to intel’ 
he entered the headquarters building and, still on the m;. 
ordered Nadelashin to summon the prisoner Nerzhin ar. 
come back himself. As he had crossed the yard, the lieV 
ant colonel had noticed that some prisoners in his path 
tried to move ahead faster while others slowed and ti’ 
away so as not to have to greet him. Klimentiev obs 
this coldly, but he was not offended. He knew that ■' 
only prompted in part by contempt for his position, ' 
was mostly due to embarrassment in front of the’ 
rades, the fear of appearing servile. Almost every on- 
prisoners behaved amicably when summoned to 1- 
3pd some even tried to curry favor. There \ ' 
ferent kinds of people behind bars, and they were • . ■ 
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in their worth. Klimcntiev had understood that long ago. 
Respecting tlieir right to be proud, lie insisted unwaveringly 
on his own right to be strict. A soldier at heart, he brought 
to prison, he believed, not a degrading discipline but ra- 
tional military order. 

He opened the office. It was hot, and the radiators gave 
off an unpleasant stifling odor of baking paint. Tlic lieuten- 
ant colonel opened the window vent, took off his overcoat, 
sat down shackled in his tunic and examined the unlittcrcd 
surface of his desk. Tire Saturday sheet of his desk calendar 
had not yet been turned over; there was a note on it: 

"New Year’s tree?” 

From this half-barren office, in which the only instru- 
ments of production were a steel cabinet containing the 

E risoners’ files, a half-dozen chairs, a telephone and a buzzer, 
icutenant Colonel Klimentiev — ^wathout any visible clutch, 
drive, or gear box — supemsed the ouhvard course of zSi 
lives and the services of 50 guards. 

Despite the fact that he had come in on a Sunday — in 
return for which he would have a free day during the week 
— and had arrived half an hour early, IGimenticv did not 
lose his customary' cquanimit)' and control. 

Junior Lieutenant Nadelashin stood before him anxiously. 
A round red spot appeared on each check. He was afraid of 
the lieutenant colonel, even though Klimcntiev had never 
entered his multitudinous mistakes in his personnel dossier. 
Nadelashin, round-faced, ridiculous, not at all a military 
type, endeavored vainly to stand “at ease.” 

He reported that his night duty had passed in perfect 
order, that there had been no wolations, but that there had 
been two extraordinary occurrences. One of them he had set 
forth in a report. He put the report on the comer of the 
desk; it immediately slid off and glided in an intricate arc 
under a distant chair. Nadelashin rushed after it and brought 
it back to the desk. Tlic second extraordinary event had 
been the summoning of prisoners Bobynin and Pryanchikov 
to the Minister of State Security, 

'Tlic lieutenant colonel raised his brows and questioned 
him in detail about the circumstances of the summons and 
the prisoners’ return. Tlie news was, of course, unpleasant 
and even alarming. To be the head of this special prison was 
to be forever sitting on top of a volcano — always right under 
the minister’s nose. 'Tliis was not some remote forest camp 
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where the officer in command could have a harem, arid 
lesters and carry out his own sentences like a feudal lord. 
Here one had to observe, the letter of the law, walk the tight-, 
rope of regulations, and not give way to one drop of per- 
sonal anger or mercy. But tliat was the kind of person 
Mimentiev was anyway. He did not think Bobyriin and 
Pryanchikov had found anything illegal in his actions to 
complain about last night. As a result of his long experience 
in the service, he did not fear being slandered, by the pris- 
oners. Slander was more likely to come from one's col- 
leagues. , ; 

Next he glanced over Nadelashin’s report and, realized 
that the whole thing was nonsense. Tliat’s why he kept 
Nadelashin — ^because he was literate and sensible; 

But how many shortcomings he hadl The lieutenant col- 
onel proceeded to reprimand him. He remembered in detail 
what omissions there had been in the course of his past duty 
period. Tlic morning dismissal of the zeks to work had been 
two minutes late; many of their bunks had been carelessly 
made; and Nadelashin had failed to demonstrate the re- 
quired firmness by calling back the offending prisoners and 
ordering them to remake their beds. He had been told about 
it at the time. But no matter how often one spoke to Nadela- 
shin, it was like beating one’s head against a stone wall. And 
what had happened during tlie morning exercise period? 
Young Doronin had been standing at the very limit of the 
exercise area, staring at the zone and the area beyond, off 
toward the hotliouses, and, after all, that was an area of 
broken ground, udth a small ravine, very convenient for an 
escape. And Doronin’s sentence was for twenty-five years; 
his record included the forging of documents and he had 
been on the all-Union u'anted list for two yearsl No one 
from the detachment had told Doronin to move on, to keep 
walking around in the circle. And where had Gerasimovich 
been going? He had gone off from everyone else in the di- 
rection of the machine shops behind the lindens. And what 
rras Gerasimovich's crime? Gerasimovich was on his second 
term — and he had been sent up for Section 58, lA, wa 
Section 19. In other words, intent to commit treason. He 
had not actually committed treason, but neither had he 
been able to prove that when he went to Leningrad during 
the early days of the war it was not to wait for the Germans. 
Had Nadelashin forgotten tliat it was obligatory to study 
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and get to know the prisoners,- both by direct observation 
and through their personal files? And finally, what kind of 
appearance did Nadelashin himself present? His field shirt 
was not pulled down — ^Nadelashin Jerked it down. Tlie star 
on his cap was crooked — ^Nadelashin corrected it. He saluted 
like an old woman. No wonder the prisoners didn’t make 
their beds right when Nadelashin was on duty. Unmade 
beds were a dangerous breach of prison discipline. Unmade 
beds today; tomorrow fiiey would. refuse to go to work. 

Then the lieutenant colonel proceeded with his orders. 
Guards assigned to accompany prisoners on today’s visits 
were to be assembled in the tiiird room to receive instruc- 
tions. Let Nerzhin stand in the corridor for tlie time being. 
Nadelashin was dismissed. 

He went out feeling badly shattered. He sincerely repented 
every time he heard his superiors out, acknowledged the 
Justice of all their accusations and corrections, and promised 
not to repeat his offenses. But his Job went on, and once 
again he would come up against the wills of dozens of pri- 
soners, all pulling hint in different directions, everyone want- 
ing some little scrap of freedom, and Nadelashin could not 
refuse them, and he could only hope that it might pass un- 
noticed. 

Klimentiev took his pen and crossed off the note, "New 
Year’s tree?’’ on his desk calendar. He had made his deci- 
sion yesterday. 

There had never been New Year’s trees in special prisons. 
Klimentiev could remember no such miracle. But the pri- 
soners, those who carried weight, had persistently demanded 
that there be a New Year’s tree this year. And Klimentiev 
had begun to think: why, in fact, shouldn’t it be allowed? It 
was obvious that nothing bad could result from a New Year’s 
tree; tliere wouldn’t be a fire — after all, everyone around here 
was a professor of electrical enmneering. And it was very 
important that on New Year’s Eve, when all the free em- 
ployees had gone off to have a good time in Moscov/, there 
should be a letup here, too. He knew that the eves of holidays 
were most difficult for the prisoners, that someone might 
do something desperate or senseless. And so the night tie- 
fore he had phoned the prison administration — to v/hich he 
was directly subordinate — and had discussed the Nev/ Year’s 
tree.^ There was a prohibition in the prison lav/s agains- 
.musical instruments, but they could find nothing sbovt Nc 
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truth to prisoners, did not assume any greater honesty on 
their part. Nerzhin, of course, knew the address, hut did not . 
want to tell it, and it was clear why he didn’t want to— for 
the same reason the prison administration did not permit 
"general delivery” addresses. Announcements of forth^ming 
visits were sent by post, card: “You have been permitted a 
visit with your husband at such and such a prison.” It was 
not enough for the wife’s address to be registered nith the 
MGB. The ministry did its best to see to it that, as few 
wives as possible should yearn to receive those post cards; 
that neighbors should be aware of the wives of enemi^ of 
the people; that such wives should be brought out in the 
open, isolated, and surrounded by a healthy public opinion. 
Which was precisely what the wives were afraid of. Nerzhin’s 
wife even used a different last name. She was obvioiKly 
hiding from the MGB. BClimentiev had told Nerzhin at the 
time' that diis meant there would be no visit. He did not 
send the announcement. 

And now this woman stood so embarrassingly before him 
while the people around them watched in silence. 

"You’re not allowed to use general delivery,” he said, 
just loud enough for her to hear above the roar. “You have 
to rive an address.” 

_ But I’m going away!” The •woman's face nns transformed 
with animation. “I’m going away very soon, and I don't 
have a permanent address.” She wns obviously lying. 

Klimentie\'’s thought nas to get off at the first stop — and, 
if she followed him, to explain to her, in the subway entrance- 
where^ there would be fewer people, that such unofficial con- 
versations were inadmissible. 

The wife of the enemy of the people seemed to have for- 
gotten her own irreparable guilt. She stared into the lieuten- 
ant colonel’s eyes with a look which was dry, hot, demand- 
ing, outraged. Klimentiev was astonished by such a look. 
What force, he asked himself, bound her so stubbornly and 
so hopelessly, to a person whom she would not see for years 
and who could only destroy her whole life? 

“I need to ve^, very muchl" she assured him with her 
widened eyes, which had seen the hesitation in his face. 

Klimentiev remembered the paper which lay in the safe 
in the special prison. This paper, extending "the Decree on 
Strengthening the Rear,” dealt a new blow at relatives who 
declined to give their . addresses. Major Myshin had pro- 
posed that the contents of the paper be announced to the 
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prisoners Monday. If this woman were not to see her hus- 
band tomorrow, and if she went on refusing to give her 
address, she would not see him in the future. If he told her 
about tomorrow's visit now, even though the norification had 
not been sent formally, and was not registered in the book, 
she might come to Lefortovo as if by chance. 

The train was slowing down. 

All these thoughts raced through Lieutenant Colonel Kli- 
mentiev’s mind. He knew tliat uie prisoners’ chief enemy 
was tire prisoners themselves. And he knew that evQxy wom- 
an’s chief enemy was the woman herself. People cannot keep 
quiet even for the sake of their owti salvation. He had already 
in the course of his career manifested stupid leniency, per- 
mitted something which was prohibited — and no one would 
ever have known about it had not the very persons who had 
profited from the leniency somehow managed to let tlie cat 
out of the bag. 

He could not show any leniency now. 

However, as the roar of the train dropped in volume 
nearing a station, wthin actual sight of the station and its 
pale marble, Klimentiev said to the woman: “You have 
been allowed a visit. Come tomorrow, at 10 a.m.,’’ and he 
didn’t say “Lefortovo Prison’’ because passengers were al- 
ready crowding toward the doors and standing all around 
him. “You know where Lefortovo Rampart is?’’ 

“I know, I know,” the woman nodded gladly. 

And from nowhere her eyes, dry before, were suddenly 
filled with tears. 

Avoiding tliose tears, that graritude, and all such non- 
sense, Klimentiev got out on tlie platform in order to change 
to another train. 

He was surprised that he had said what he had, and was 
annoyed witli himself. 

The lieutenant colonel left Nerzhin waiting in the corridor 
of the staff headquarters because in general Nerzhin was an 
insolent prisoner, always trjfing to find out what the law was. 

The lieutenant colonel’s calculation was correct: Nerzhin, 
after standing in the corridor a long time, had not only 
given up hope of a wsit’s being granted, but, accustomed as 
he was to all kinds of misfortune, expected somethingj^ to 
happen. , 

Tlius he was all the more surprised to Icam th 
an hour’s time he would be leaving for a wsit. In f 
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with, the prisoners’ high etliical code, implanted by thein in 
each other, one could not show gladness or even satisfaction," 
but must ask indifferently at exactly what time to be ready, 
and then leave. But the change was so sharp and the happi 
ness so great that Nerzhin could not restrain himself, and, 
beaming "wiA pleasure, he thanked the lieutenant colonel 

warmly. ' . ' . . 

The lieutenant colonel did not move a muscle of his face.. 

And he went immediately to brief the guards who were 
assigned to the visit detail. 

In the briefing there were a number of points: a reminder 
of the importance of their institution and the deep secrecy 
surrounding it; an explanation of the incorrigibilify of the 
state criminals who were going on visits today; their single 
minded wish to use this particular visit to transmit state 
secrets in their possession through their wives directly to the 
U.SA. (the guards had not even an approximate idea of 
what was being worked on inside the laboratory walls, and 
it was easy to fill them with holy terror that a scrap of paper, 
transmitt^ from Mavrino, might destroy the entire country^ . 
Then followed a basic list of possible secret hiding places in 
clothes and footwear and methods of discovering them. 
(The clothes, incidentally, were issued to them one hour be- 
fore their visits, and were special clothes, for show only.) A 
period of questions and answers checked how well the in- 
structions had been mastered. Then, as the last item, var- 
ious exMples were given of the possible turns fte conversa- 
tions might take, how to listen to them and cut off anything 
except personal and family subjects. 

Lieutenant Colonel Klimentiev knew the regulations and 
liked order. 

/y, n_ 

_ fcy suci 

• 27 \stul‘ 

\- 

A PUZZLED ROBOT 

In his rush to the prison dormitory Nerzhin almost knocked 
Junior Lieutenant Nadelashin off his feet in the dark corri- 
dor. The small, coarse-woven towel was still hanging around 
his neck under his padded jacket. 
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In keeping with an astonishing human charscterfstfc. e/erj- 
thing had instantly changed inside Nexzhin. Five nririites 
ago, when he had been standing in the conidor waftiEg; fcr* fce 
called in, his whole thirty-year-old life had seemed s mesrt- 
ingless and painful chain of failures £xm vrzldi he £:a.d not 
had the strength to extricate himselL It seemed to that 
the worst of tiiese failures •R'as his denartme mr the war soon 
after his marriage, then his air^ sd his long separation 
from his wife. He clearly saw 6ie lore between them as 
fated, predestined to be trampled. 

Then had come the announcement of his w'sit at noon 
today — and his thirty-year-old life appeared in the light of a 
new sun: a life taut as a bo\vstring; a life full of meaning in 
both big and smdl things; a life striding from one bold suc- 
c^s to another,^ in which the most unexpected steps toward 
his goal were his departure for the war and bis arrest, and 
his long separation from his wife. Seen from the outside it 
applied an unhappy one, but Neizhin was secretly happy 
in that unhappiness. He drank it down like spring water. 
Here he got to know people and events about which he 
Si certainly not in the quiet, 

Sh M of domestic hearth. From his youth on, 

anything else mllow- 

bond between them 

never have another visit, so today it ^ " 

than ever. His thoughts flew like 
”°J/oraot ;o mentioli this; he 

^l^out this, and about that tGG[ ~ 

ire ran mto the semichcukr rco-n 
«ere hui^ng around noisily, ~ - ^ — : 

horn breaHast, some on thpii trr.-. i~- 'stcmeu 

talya Piyanchflcov was ritSa^ up; and Vden- 

thiown off hi-c ^ ^ mcsi7re:r y--:-,.. 
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inglorious end. The- room pronounced its verdict on him: 
he was cheap and petty because he had not told Abakumov 
about the prisoners' essential needs. Then he ivas trying to 
get away and yelling, but five self-ajjpointed executioners 
dragged off his underdrawers and amidst general,' hooting, 
shouting, and laughter chased him around the room, slapping 
him with their belts and spooning hot tea on him. 

On the lower bunh along the passageway to the central 
\vindow, below Nerzhin’s bunk and across from Valentulya]s 
empty one, Andrei Andreyevich Potapov was drinking his 
morning tea. Observing the general game, he laughed until, 
tears came to his eyes, wiping them off under his glasses. 
Even before reveille, Potapov’s bed had been made; it looked 
like a rigid rectangular parallelepiped. He was spreading 
a very thin layer of butter on his bread; he bought noAing 
in the jjrison store and sent all the money he earned to his 
old woman. (By sharashka standards they paid him a great 
deal — 150 rubles a month, one-third of what the free char- 
women, received, because he was an irreplaceable specialist 
and was in the good books of the chiefs.) 

Nerzhin slipped off his padded jacket on the run, threw ’ 
it up on' his still unmade bunk and, greeting Potapov but 
not waiting for his answer, ran off to bre&fast. 

Potapov was the engineer who had confessed during his 
interrogation, and signed the confession, and confirmed at 
his trid that he had personally , sold the Germans — and very 
cheaply — the ornament of the Stalinist Five-Year Plans, Dne- 
proges, the Dnieper Hydroelectric Power Station — alOiough 
it had been demolished when he sold it to them. Thanfo only 
to. the mercw of a humane court, Potapov’s , sentence for 
this incredible and unparalleled crime was only ten years of 
imprisonment, to be followed by five years’ loss of rights, 
which in the prisoners’ language was called “ten, plus five on 
the horns.’’ ... 

No one who had knoum Potapov, in his youth, and srill 
less Potapov himself, would have dreamed that at forty he 
would be thrown into prison for politics. Potapov’s friends, 
justifiably, called him a robot. Potapov’s whole life was his 
work, and even the three-day holidays bored him. He had 
taken only one vacation in his life, when he got married. 
In the years afterward, they could never find anyone to re- 
place him and he wllingly gave up his vacations. When there 
were shortages of bread, or vegetables, or sugar, he hardly 
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noticed these external hardships at all. He punched one 
more hole in his belt, pnlled it tighter and 
cern himself with the only thing in the world that mter^ea 
him: high-voltage transmission. Indeed, he had a ve^ un- 
clear notion of tire test of humanity', of people who did not 
concern themselves with high-voltage transmission, i hose 
who created nothing with their hands but worked only w^ 
their tongues, Potapov did not even r^ard as people. He 
had directed all the electrical calculations at Dneprostron 
married at Dneprostroi, and his wife’s life, like his ona, 
had fed the insatiable bonfire of those years. 

In 1941 tliey were building another power station. Potapcw 
had an exemption from military sendee. But learnmg mar 
Dneproges, the creation of their youth, had been c;ewn •zn- 
he said to his wife, “Katya, after aU I must go.” 

And she answered, “Yes, Andrymsha, you susn" _ 

So Potapov went — in his minus-thxee<f enter eTStuieer- 
with an overtightened belt, in a folded and zzinided nee: 
shirt, with his officer’s insignia and his hrn-nn 

the second year of that well-prepared-fcr war tnere were rm 
not enough side arms for officers. Belcw Kdrtrmrwe rn nis 
smoke from burning rj'e and in the July nest, he war -nher 
prisoner. He escaped, but he failed to reath hr: own hner and 
was taken prisoner a second tiine. Ke ercaned - termd 
but in an open field under a parnrhate drrn he w-sr ~ 
the third time. (All three time: he n: 

He went through the cannfbahrhr ranmn nd 1 h— smn- 
Volynsk and Chenstolmrz, wh-me hre nhh~en: am- hanr rr.n: 
the trees, grass, and then dead nunmner. r-rn -.nnr : -e — 
the Germans suddenlw — —— w — _ h-erhn ant nrer- : 
person ("polite, hn: a harrmn" “ ' —err r-ezrrr-n '?n- 
«an asked hizr. whsmer hr rn-nn n. :!::- ' n- rlnn- 

generator thsnf 

Tliis diagiam had an rne ^ mrr: n- -: .r --- , 

pQv, vdthout henmhnn drew rr He - • ' • - 

athisinterroaannn rhrnahhnhann'''' ' 

In his indicrrenn -rhnn h-e 'h" h-* h ^ 

over the secrets c: ^ 

Howes'er, &e nn- . 

dcs'clopment: the url—isw— ^ d ^ t ^ " "" 
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of r^diness to reconstruct Dneproges— and he would iin- 
mediately be given freedom, Jood rations, money, and his 
own beloved work. • , ■ . 

As this enticing sheet of paper u'as placed before hrai, a 
deep fhought crossed the robot’s wrinkled face. Without 
beating his breast and shouting proud words, and without 
pretending to exercise his right to become a posthumous hero 
of the Soviet Union, Potapov modestly replied, “But you 
understand, I signed an oath. And if I sign this, there’s a l^d 
of contradiction, isn’t there?” 

And so, in a mild, untheatrical way, Potapov chose death 
over well-being. 

“All right, I respect your convictions,” replied the un- 
known Russian and sent Potapov back to the cannibal camps. 

liie Soviet court did not increase his ten-year sentence in 
spite of this. 

Engineer Markushev, on the other hand, signed a similar 
declaration and went to work for the Germans. And the - 
court gave him ten years, too. That was Stalin’s signature — 
that magnificent equating of friends and enemies which made 
him unique in all human history. 

Neither did the court increase Potapov’s sentence for en- 
tering Berlin in riding on top of a Soviet tank as a 
parachutist, a machine gun in his hands and wearing those 
same broken and tied-together spectacles. 

So Potapov got off easy with only "ten, and five on the 
horns." 

Nerzhin returned from breakfast took off his shoes, and 
climbed up on his bunk, rocking himself and Potapov. He 
had ahead of him his daily acrobatic feat — ^making his bed 
uith no lumps while standing on it. But when he tossed 
aside the pillow, he found underneath it a cigarette case made 
of dark-red transparent plastic, filled tightly with a single 
layer of twelve Belomorkanal cigarettes, and they were in- , 
terhvined rvith a slip of plain paper on which was written 
in draftsman's lettering: 

That’s how he killed ten years 
Spending the flower of his life. 

He could not be wrong. In the whole sharashka only Pota- 
pov combined the talent for such workmanship ■with the 
total recall of passages from Evgeni Onegin which had car- 
ried over from his school days. 
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"Andreich!” said Nerzhin, hanging his head down from the 

Potapov had finished drinking his tea, had opened the 
newspaper and was reading it sitting up so as not to mess 
up the bed. 

“Well, what is it?” he muttered. 

“Is ftis your handiwork?” 

“I wouldn’t know. You found it?” he said, trying not to 
smile. „ 

“Andreichl” Nerzhin drawled. “It’s a dream! 

Tlie gentle, crafty creases deepened and multiplied on 
Potapov’s face. Adjusting his glasses, he replied, “When I 
was in the Lubyanka with Count Esterhaay, both of us in 
one cell, me carrying out the latrine bucket on even days, 
you see, and he on odd days, me teaching him Russian from 
the ‘Prison Regulations’ on the wall, I gave him three buttons 
Pd found in the bread for his birthday — all his had been 
cut off, and he swore he’d never received a more timely gift 
from any Hapsburg.” 

According to the “voice classification,” Potapov’s voice 
was defined as “toneless with a crackle.” 

Still hanging over the bunk, Nerzhin looked warmly into 
Potapov’s coarsely furrowed face. When he wore his glasses, 
he seemed no older than his forty-five years and even pre- 
sented an energetic appearance. But when he took them off, 
his deep, dark eye cavities were almost like a corpse’s. 

_ “But it’s embarrassing for me, Andreich. After all, I can’t 
give you anything like that. I don’t have hands like yours. 
How could you remember my birthday?” 

“Nwer mind,” Potapov replied. “What other notable dates 
are left in our lives?” 

They both sighed. 

Do you rvant some tea?” Potapov proposed. “I have a 
special brerv." ^ r r 

^ going for a visit.” 

^^^Wonderful! Potapov said, pleased. “With your old wom- 

' ‘Yeah.” 

“just the thing. Come on, Valentulya, don't shout ir 


car. 


m my 


'S’SJ to mock another?” 

Pohnov Andreich?” asked Nerzhin. 

with Ukrainian slvness 1nnV<»a 
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“The fables of the British muse 
- Disturb the maiden's sleep.” 

More than three years had passed since Nerzhin and 
Potapov had met in Butyrskaya Prison in a clamorous, over- 
crowded cell which even in the July days was half-dark. 
There, in the second summer after fte war, the lives of many 
different people had crossed. Newcomers from Europe passed 
through that cell. And stalwart Russian prisoners who had 
just succeeded in exchanging German POW imprisonment 
for a Russian prison. And battered and crippled camp in- 
mates in transit from GULAG caves to the sharashka oases. 
'\^en he had entered the cell, Nerzhin had crawled blindly 
under the plank beds. (The plank beds were so low that one 
could not get under them on all fours but had to crawl on 
stomach and elbows.) There, on the dirty asphalt floor, 
wiA his eyes still unused to the dark, he had asked cheer- 
fully, “Who’s last, friends?” 

And a toneless cracked voice had answered him, “Here I 
am. You’re sleeping behind me.” 

Day after day, as prisoners were taken from the cell for 
transport, they moved under the plank beds “from the latrine 
bucket to the ivindow,” and by the third week they moved 
back “from the window to the latrine bucket” but this time 
on top of the plank beds. Later on they moved once again 
across the wooden beds to the window. That was the way 
their friendship had been welded, despite differences of age, 
personal histories, and tastes. 

It was then, in the endless months of deliberation after his 
trial, that Potapov admitted to Nerzhin that he would never 
have become concerned with pohtics if politics itself had not 
started tearing him apart. 

It was then, under the plank beds of Butyrskaya Prison, 
that the robot became puzzled for the first time, something 
which, it is well known, is not recommended for robots. 
No, he still did not regret having refused German bread, 
and he did not regret the three years lost in starving, deadly 
POW imprisonment. And he still considered it inadmissible 
that foreigners should judge our internal difficulties. 

But the spark of doubt had been kindled in him and begun 
to smolder. Somehow, he could not understand why they 
had jailed people whose only guilt was that they had con- 
structed Dneproges. 
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At 8:55 there was an inspection in the rooms of the special 
prison. This operation, which took hours in the camps, with 
zeks standing out in the cold, being mustered from place to 
place, counting off by ones, by fives, by hundreds, sometimes 
by brigades, took place quietly and painlessly here at the 
sharashka. The zeks drank tea at their night tables; two duty 
officers, one going off duty and one coming on, came into 
the room; the zeks stood up (some did not stand up); the 
new duty officer intently counted heads; and then an- 
nouncements were made and complaints reluctantly heard. 

The officer on duty today was Senior Lieutenant Shuster- 
man. He was tall, black-haired, and while not exactly morose, 
he never expressed any human feeling whatever — which was 
how pards who had had advanced training were supposed 
to behave. He and Nadelashin had been sent from the Lub- 
yanka to strengthen prison discipline here. Several of the zeks 
remembered them both from the Lubvanka: at one time thev 


had both served as escort guards with the rank of master 
sergeant; these were the guards who took charge of a pri- 
soner as he stood facing the wall, and conducted him by the 
famous worn steps to the landing between the fourth and 
fifth floors, where a passage had been cut from the prison to 
the investigation-interrogation building, Tlirouc'h this pas- 
sage for a third of a centun- aJ! p^^oners nf riie lentral pri- 
son had been led: Cadets. .Social Rcso'utionjnes, anarchi t-,. 
Octobrists, Mensheviks, Bolsheviks. Sasinkos. YakubT. !c.h, 
Kutepov, Ramzin, Shulgin, Bukhann. R\kciv. Tnk.Yr.h^. . > 
Professor Pletnev', Academician k^avilov. Field Marshal Fau- 
lts, General Krasnov, world-famous scientist^ and poet: •.'.ho 
would barely creep out of their shells, thf/ c.-jn:n;ds 
themselves, then their wives, then their daughter:. Thae pri- 
led up to an equally famous desk, -.'.here ir. 
the thick book of "Registered Lives" each p.n;on'-r .vho 
passed signed through a slot in a metal plate, withour 

name above or below his own. Then he was takc-n up a 
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stainvay on either side of which were stretched nets like 
those for circus trapeze artists to prevent the prisoners from 
attempting suicide by jumping. He was led doivn endless 
ministry corridors, stifling with electric light and chilled by 
the gold glitter of coloneh’ insignia. 

But no matter how deeply those under interrogation 
plunged into that first fathomless despair, they soon noticed 
the difference between the two men; Shusterman — of course 
they did not know his name then — ^looked like grim lightning 
under his thick brows; he seized the prisoner by the elbow as 
though he had claws, and with brute strength dragged him, 
gasping for breath, up the stairs; moon-faced Nadelashin, 
eunuch-like, always rvalked a little apart from the prisoner, 
not touching him, and he spoke politely, telling him where 
to turn. 

Shusterman, who was younger, already wore three little 
stars on his shoulder boards. 

Nadelashin announced that those who were going on visits 
should show up at staff headquarters by 9 a.m. Asked 
whether there would be a movie that evening, he replied 
that there would not be. There was a h'ght murmur or dis- 
satisfaction but from a comer Khorobrov answ'ered back: 
“And don’t bother bringing shit like Cossacks of the Kuban” 

Shusterman turned sharply, cutting off the speaker, and in 
doing so he lost count and had to start counting all over 
again. 

In the silence someone spoke out audibly but not so as 
to be identifiable: “That's it. That goes in your personal file." 

Khorobrov, his upper lip twitching in anger, ansrvered, 
“Tlie hell rvith them. They’ve already written so much against 
me there’s no more room in the file.” 

Engineer Adamson in his big square glasses was sitting on 
the next bunk. He asked, “Junior Lieutenant! We asked 
about a New Year’s tree. Will there be one or not?” 

“Yes, tliere rvill be a New Year’s tree!” the junior lieu- 
tenant replied, obviously happy to announce the pleasant 
neus. "We’re going to put it right here in the room.” 

“And we can make decorations?” Ruska called out cheer- 
fully from an upper bunk. He sat up there, Turkish stj'le, 
a mirror on his pillow, tying his necktie. In five minutes he 
was to meet Clara — he had seen from the window that she 
had already passed the watchtower and gone into the yard. 

“We’ll find out about that. There are no instructions.” 
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"What instructions do you need?” . „ 

"What is a New Year’s tree without decorationst’ 

"Friends, we’ll make decorations anyway.” 

"Calm down, fellow. What about our boiling water? 

"Will the minister do anything about it?” 

The room hummed merrily, discussing the prospect ^ tbe 
tree. 'The duty ofBcers had just turned to leave, but 
brov drowned out the din of talk with his loud, abrupt cail: 
“You tell them to keep the tree until Orthodox Chs;'—c.^ 

January 7I A tree is for Christmas, not New Year’s.” - 

The duty ofBcers acted as if they had not h^rc .^-C- 

went out. ■ 

Everyone talked at once. Khorobror stni — ac 
on his mind which he had not managea rsy rmsn. 
and now, silently, he was addressing sr— e 
energetically, his face working. He had aejsrinasa sins: 
Christmas or Easter, but out of ccrtrafne:' be 
to observe them in prison. At least thse brSdry: wsdYSm- 
marked by intensified searchs cr mare bmoiiirca 
Adamson finished drinJdng hfs tea. He; nr rr: 
glasses in their large plastic £mr:er and nrf. rr IHnrnr:": 
"Ilya Terentichl You are forgeitmg me rmccrr: remsH 
commandment: don’t srickyc-rmemcnL” 

Khorobrov looked hard at AdamK-r. ‘Trar r an nmmterf 
commandment of your own Icit ware cf rm-rner:. Ter rC' 
haved yourselves, and they killed von ad 
The reproach was, as it happmed, urH'-t i: “r rr-xisHr 
those men who had been arrested a'ona with rAi-y^. wre 
had organized the strikes at Vorlmta. Ent they ca.xe te t.he 
^me end anyway. One couldn’t explain all {?jst to K/js.'v 
brov just then. And the commandment—fhsf had hex: 
.nought up by later waves of prisoners. 

Adamson merely shrugged and .said, ‘7f vo-i rn^A- a 
.cenc, theyll smd you awsy to some hsrd-bW esmp ” 
fhah Gngoi}' Borfefeh, n what J v/sn‘‘ if iA 
kboT, then hard labor it is, fte hejl wr‘h -< ?<;! 

Wt in vith a good bunch. ^ 

loimcrs there.”" ' 

Rubin, ahvs-.r ht-- ^ - 

tea. He stood V,w’' 

and Merzhiu^ brrH'--- 'T- 

pant of fee ^ "he mer;. 

taiene ,*.-..- '~'-APl -’-et.'Cayr rf' "e-'o'x -'•e--'-- 
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“rm very touched, Lev, my dear friend, but you 

shouldn’t — j T j T«. 

Nerzhin knelt on his upper bunk, holding a desk, pad. It 
was clearly a prisoner’s craftwork; that is, the most pain- 
staking work in the world, for prisoners have nowhere to 
hurry to. There were beautifully placed little pockets , in 
Bordeaux calico, fastenings, buttons and packets of fine paper 
“liberated” from abroad. All the work on it had been done, 
of course, on government time. 

“. . . besides they don’t let you do much -ivTiting in the 
sharashka anyway — except denunciations.” 

“And my wish for you — ” Rubin’s thick lips protruded 
in their comical pout — "is that your skeptic-eclectic brain 
be flooded wth the light of truth.” 

"And what is truth, peasant? Can anyone really know what 
truth is?” Gleb sighed. His face had grown younger in his 
previsit rush, but it had settled again into ashen wrinkles. 
His reddish hair hung down on either side. 

On the adjacent upper bunk, above Prj'anchikov’s, a bald- 
ing, heavy-set engineer, sedate in years, was using the last 
seconds of free time to read a newspaper he had got from 
Potapov. Opening it wide and holding it at arm’s, length, he 
sometimes frowned and sometimes moved his lips slightly 
as he read. ^Vhen the bell in the corridor sounded, he folded 
the paper haphazardly. 

“What the hell’s it all about, damn it? They keep going on 
and on about world domination." 

And he looked around for a convenient place to throw the 
paper. 

The immeiise Dvoyetyosov, on the other side of the room, 
whose big clumsy legs hung down from his upper bunk, 
asked in his bass voice, “And what about you, Zemelya? 
Hasn’t world domination gotten to you? Aren’t you longing 
for it?” 

“Me?” Zemelya asked, surprised, as if he took the question 
seriously. “No, no," he said smiling broadly. “What the hell 
do I need it for? I don’t want it." And groaning he began 
to climb down. 

“Well, in that case let’s get going and get to work,” Dvo- 
yetyosov said and jumped -with his whole weight thudding to 
the floor. 

The bell went on ringing. It summoned the prisoners to 
Sunday work. Its ringing told them that the inspection was 
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finished and that the “Holy Door” on the institute stairway 
had been opened; the zehs moved swiftly out in a paclced 
crowd. 

Now most of the zeks were out. Doronin had run out 
first. Sologdin, who had shut the window while they_ were 
getting up and having tea, now opened it again, wedging in 
the volume of Ehrenburg, and then he hurried into the cor- 
ridor to catch Professor Chelnov as he left his “professor's 
cell.” As always, Rubin had not managed to get anything 
done that morning, and he hurriedly put what he had not 
finished eating and drinking into his night table. Something 
spilled in it. And he was wrestling \vith his impossibly lumped 
and lacerated bed, vainly trying to make it in such a way 
that he wouldn’t be called back to remake it later. 

Nerzhin was adjusting his “masquerade” clothes. There 
had been a time when the zeks of the sharashka went around 
every day in good suits and overcoats, and wore them on 
visits. Now, they had been outfitted in tlie dark-blue cover- 
alls — so that the guards on the watchtower could clearly tell 
the zeks from the free employees and know whom to shoot. 
The prison administration compelled them to change into 
ordinary clothes for visits, issuing them used suits and shirts 
which had probably been confiscated from the private ward- 
robes of people whose property had been seized after they 
were sentenced. Some zeks enjoyed seeing tliemselves well 
dressed, even for a short time; others, repelled, would gladly 
have avoided putting on the clothes of a coipse, but the 
authorities absolutely refused to take them on visits in their 
coveralls. They didn’t want the prisoners’ relatives to get a 
bad impression of prison. And there was no one with such 
an infle.xible spirit as to decline the possibility of seeing the 
person he loved. So they changed clothes. 

The semicircular room was now almost empty. Twelve 
nairs of bunks welded in double tiers remained, made up 
hospital fashion with the top sheet turned back and exposed 
so as to collect dust and get dirty faster. This method 
could only have been conceived in a bureaucratic, and partic- 
ularly a male head, and even its inventor’ s v/ife v/ould never 
have used it at home. However, the regulations of the prison 
sanitary commission required it. 

In the room a rare silence had settled, which one did not 
care to disturb. 

Tliere were still four people in the room: Nerzhin, vc.o 
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was getting dressed, Khorobiov, Adamson, and the bald de- 
signer. . 

The designer was one of those timid zeks who_ even ^ after 
years in prison could not acquire the typical prisoner's in- 
solence. He would never have dared stay away from Sunday 
work, but today he was feeling ill and, having been excused 
from work by the prison doctor, he had spread out on his 
bunk a vast number of socks with holes in them, some thread, 
and a homemade cardboard darning egg; and furrowing his 
brow, he was trying to decide where to begin his darning. 

Grigory Borisovich Adamson, who had “lawfully served” 
one ten-year -sentence, already, not to mention six years of 
exile before that, and who had been sentenced to ten more 
years in the irave of “second-timers,” did not exactly refuse 
to go to work on Sunday, but he tried his best not to go. 
Tliere had been a time in his Komsomol days when he 
couldn’t have been dragged by the ears from the company 
of the comrades who worked on their days off; but it was 
understood then that these enthusiasts were acting in the 
spirit of the times — to get the economy in shape: one or two 
years perhaps and then everything would go beautifully and 
gardens would flower everywhere. And now Adamson was, 
\ one of the few there who had already “sat out” — and “over- 
sat” — those full ten years, and he knew that it was no myth, 
no daydream of the court, no amusing adventure until the 
first general amnesty — ^as all the newcomers believed — ^but that 
it was a full ten, hvelve, or fifteen wasting years of a human 
life. He had long since learned to economize on every mus- 
cular movement, to hoard every minute of rest. And he knew 
that the best thing to do on a Sunday rvas to lie motionless 
in bed in his undenvear. 


Therefore he removed the book Sologdin had wedged in 
the window and let the window close, slowly took off his 
coveralls, got under the blanket, wrapped himself up, wiped 
his glasses with a special piece of su^de, put a sugar candy 
in his mouth, straightened his pillow, and took from under 
the mattress a thick book ivrapped for safety’s sake in a 
paper cover. Just to see him there was comforting. 

Khorobrov, on the contrary, was miserable. In gloomy 
meditation he lay fully dressed on top of the blanket on his 
made-up bed, his shoes resting on the bed railing. By tem- 
perament he suffered keenly and persistently tilings that 
others shrugged off. Every Saturday, in accordance with 
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'^“Xteers ’io »*’ on . Sunday, a?^ a S 

litted to the pnson admmistiation. 


3 as 


;tually been voluntary, Khorobrov 


volun- 

vcu'-iviiuwii ^****wjt- * v„T«fT " " 

basis, all the pnsoners, without being 

’ aiivi « — 

If the sign-up had 
would always have 
„„ed up S Vt'Ws days at his desk M 

fcciselyteause the sign-up was an open mocteiy, Khoio- 
trov had to lie there stupidly in the closed-up prison. 

A camp zeh can only dream of lying m a warm 
helter on a Sunday, but the sharashka zeks sacroQiac^ 
ifter all, doesn’t ache. _ , tt -l ^ i j 

Tliere was absolutely nothing to do. He had airway ^i^c 
ill tlie available newspapers yesterday. On the night tso.e 
next to his bunk was a pile of books from the sp^'d pnson 
library. One of them was a collection of journalistic essays 
by revered writers. Khorobrov opened to an essay by Alprs 
Non-Tolstoi, as they derisively called Alexei N. Tolstn: in 
tlie sharashka. And under the date June 1941 he i^d: ‘'Ge^ 
man soldiers, driven by tenor and insanity, ran into a wall 
of iron and fire at the border,” He put it aside at once, in 
well-fumished houses near Moscow where es-en before the 
war they had electric refrigerators, these inteHectnal giants 
were inflated into omnipotent oracles, though they heard 
nothing but the radio and saw nothing hut their flower beds. 
A half-literate collective fanner knew' more about life than 
they did. 

The other books in the pile w'ere belles-lettres, hut readina 
them made Khorobrov sick. One was a new hit Fcr from 
which at this moment was being widely read on the cmtr'rie. 

, But after reading a little of it Khorobrov felt mms£'~fbs 
hook was a meat pie without the meat an ^ with its insides 
sucked out, a stuffed bird. It talked about a construction 
pro;ect which had actually been earned out bv zeh and 

R ay that the workers were zeks, riiat the;- received nnVnn 

j P"”jshnient cells; instead^the;' 

\;«e changed into Komsomols who were well dressed it-4j 
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ing recognized the name Galaldiov and expecting something 
bom him, Khorobrov had already read the book, but he put 
it doivn with the feeling that he was being mocked just as 
he was mocked by the “voluntary” Sunday work list. Even 
Gal^ov, who could write quite well about love, had slipped 
through some sort of spiritual paralysis into that ever more 
prevruent manner of writing as if one, weren’t writing for 
people but for simpletons of no experience who, in their 
feeblemindedness, were grateful for any kind of diversion. ' 

Everything that reaUy tore and snook the human heart 
was absent from their books. If the war had not come, all 
they could have done was to become professional eulogists. 
The war opened the way for them to simple, generally com- 
prehensible human feelings. But here, too, ftey elevated to 
Hamlet-hke heights all sorts of fantastic and impossible con- 
flicts — such as the Komsomol member who blew up dozens 
of ammunition trains behind enemy lines but, because he 
wasn’t a member in good standing of any Party organiza- 
tion, was tom day and night by uncertainty whether he was 
a real Komsomol member if he didn't pay dues. 

There was another book on the night table, too — Ameri- 
can- Tales by progressive writers. Khorobrov could not ver- 
ify these stories by comparing them with life, but the selec- 
tion was surprising. In every story there was some obligatory 
abomination about America. Venomously assembled, they 
made up such a nightmarish picture that one could only be 
amazed that the j^ericans had not yet fled the county or' 
hanged themselves. 

There was nothing to read! 

Khorobrov thought about smoking. He pulled out a cigar- 
ette and started to roll it between his fingers. In the per- 
fectly silent room the tightly packed dgarette rustled in his 
fingers. He wanted to smoke right where he was, without 
going out, rvithout taking his feet off the bed railing. Pris- 
oners who smoke know mat the only real satisfaction comes 
from the cigarette smoked while lying on one's own strip of 
plank bed, on one’s own berth, an unhurried cigarette with 
oiie’s gaze fixed on the ceiling where pictures of the irre- 
trievable past and the unattainable future float by. 

But the bald designer was not a smoker and disliked 
srnoke. And Adamson, though he smoked himself, held the 
mistaken theory that there must be fresh air in a room. Hav- 
ing firmly mastered the principle that freedom begins with 
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respect for the rights of others, Khorobrov with a sigh 
dropped his legs to the floor and started toward the exit. As 
he di(^ he noticed the fat book in Adamson’s hands and 
Imew immediately that there was no such book in the prison 
library and that it must have come from outside, and no 
one would ask for a bad book from there. 

However, Khorobrov did not lose his composure and ask 
aloud, like an innocent, “What are you reading?” or “Where 
did you get that?” — ^because the designer and Nerzhin would 
hear Adamson’s reply. He went right up to Adamson and 
said quietly, “Grigoiy Borisich, let me have a look at the 
title page.” 

“All right, look,” Adamson said reluctantly. 

^ read, astonished: 

The Count of Monte Cristo. 

He whistled. 

The zeks did not like the visiting Stakhanovite barb<=r 

thdr hair to 
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.lickev was an invention of Ruslca Doronin, and many others 
had adopted it. It was a piece of white doth, from a sheet 
which had been tom into thirty-two parts— though the sup- 
t)lv room did not know that— to which a white collar had 
been sewn. That piece of cloth was just sufHcient to cover 
the opening at Ihe throat of the coveralls where the under- 
shirt showed with its black stamp “MGB— Special Prison 

j<Io. And it also had two strings which tied at the 

back. The dickey helped create that appearance of well- 
being which was desired by all. Not difficult to wash, it 
served faithfully on weekdays and holidays, and while wear- 
ing it one was not ashamed before the free workers of the 
institute. 

On the staircase, Nerzhin tried vainly to shine his worn- 
out shoes with someone’s dried and crumbly shoe polish. 
The prison did not issue shoes for the visits since they would 
be under the table and out of sight. 

When he returned to the room to shave (razors, even 
straight razors, were permitted there, such was the whimsi- 
cality of the rules), Khorobrov was already buried in his 
book. The designer with his multitudinous darning had taken 
over part of the floor as well as his bunk;' he was cutting out 
and patching, marking his patches with a pencil. From his 

E illow Adamson looked past his book, squinted and advised 
im as follows; 

"Darning is effective only when done eonscientiously. 
God save us from a formalistic approach. Don’t hurry. Put 
stitch after stitch and cross-stitch everything twice. One of 
the most common mistakes is to use rotten loops at the edge 
of a tom hole. Don’t economize, don’t save bad parts. Cut 
around the hole. Have you ever heard the name Berkalov?’’ 
“■What? Berkalov? No.”-,- 

“Well, how can that be? Berkalov was an old artillery 
engineer and the inventor of those BC-3 cannon, you know, 
wonderful cannon, with a fantastic muzzle velocity. Well, 
there sat Berkalov, also on a Sunday, also in a sharashka, 
and he was darning his socks. And the radio was on. 'Berka- 
lov, Lieutenant General, a first degree Stalin Prize,' said the 
radio. And before his arrest he was only a major general. 
So what did he do? He kept on darning his socks, and tlien 
he started making pancakes on a hot plate. The guard came 
in, cursed him out, took away his illegal hot plate, and made 
up a report for the chief of the prison which would have 
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supervised second to break into the steel safe with , a lead 
pencil, photograph its secret documents with a trouser but- 
ton, explode an atom bomb, and fly to the moon.) 

Chelnov worked in a room called the “Brain Trust” where 
there was nothing but a wardrobe and two plain chairs. It 
had been decided — ^with the permission of the ministiy, of 
course — to issue a personal key to Professor Chelnov. Since 
then his room had become a subject of constant preoccupa- 
tion to Security Offlcer Shikin. In hours when the prisoners 
were shut up in the prison by a doubly baned door, this 
high-paid comrade whose hours were his own came on his 
own legs, to the professor’s room, knocked on the walls, 
hopped on the floor boards, peered into the dusty gap be- 
hind the wardrobe and gloomily shook his head, understand- 
ing that from such libermism nothing good could come. 

But it wasn't enough for Chelnov just to get his key. Four 
or five doors farther along the third-floor corridor was a 
checkpoint for the Top Secret Section. This checkpoint was 
a stand with a chair beside it. Seated on the chair was a 
charwoman, not a simple charwoman who swept floors or 
heated water for tea — there were others for that — but a 
charwoman with a special function, a charwoman who 
checked the passes of. those proceeding into the Top Secret 
Section. The passes, printed in the main typography section 
f the ministry, were of three kinds: permanent, weekly, and 
ne-time, according to the system worked out by Major 
hikin. (It had been his idea to make the blind corridor Top 
Secret.) 

Tire work at the checkpoint was not easy: people went 
through only rarely, but both in the regulations displayed 
there and in the frequent oral directives of Comrade Major 
Shikin, it was categorically forbidden to knit socks. And fte 
charwomen — there were two who divided the twenty-four 
hours — struggled in torment against sleep throughout their 
duty period. This checkpoint was also very inconvenient for 
Colonel Yakonov; he was interrupted all day long to sign 
passes. 

Nevertheless the post existed. And to cover the pay of 
these two charwomen, instead of the three janitors provided 
for in the table of organization they kept only one, namely, 
Spiridon. 

Although Chelnov knew perfectly well that the woman 
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until they could switch over to purely electronic equipment. 
However, it was stiU necessary to find out how to malce it 
insensitive to low-energy impulses and to estimate precisely 
the effect of the greatest inertial forces in the mechanism so 
as to assure the adequacj' of the flywheel momentum. 

"And ften — Chelnov loolced at Sologdin with a ti\inl:le 
in his eye — "and then don’t forget; your encoding is built 
on the principle of chaos, and that is fine. But chaos once 
determined, cdiaos which has cooled o5, is already a system. 
It would be still belter to perfect a solution by which chaos 
would be chaotically changed.” 

Here the professor considered, folded the page in half, 
and fell silent. 

Sologdin closed his eyes, as if blinded by a bright fight, ahd- 
stood there, not seeing. 

From the professor’s first words, he had felt a wave of 
inner warmth. Now he leaned hard against the window' so 
as not to soar up to the ceiling from happiness, as he felt he 
might. 

What had he been before his imprisonment? "WTiat had 
he been capable of? Was he a real engineer? He had been a 
Idd concerned more with how he loolced than with anything 
^ else, and had, in fact, been sentenced to five years because 
^ of an enemy’s jealousy. 

Then there had been Butyrslcaya, Presnya, SevUrallag, 
Ivdellag, Kaigopollag 

There had been a central investigation-interrogation 
prison inside the camp, carved out of the mountain. 

There had been his "protector,” his “old buddy,” Security 
Officer Senior Lieutenant Kamyshan, who spent eleven 
months on his catechism for a second term, another ten 
years. In handing out second terms Kamyshan did not 
bother with the central administration’s quotas. He roped in 
all those whose sentences w'ere too short, who were being 
held in camp only on special orders till the end of the war. 
And he didn’t waste time over the charges. Someone said to 
someone else that the Hermitage had sold a painting to the 
West — and they both got ten years. 

Tliere had been a woman, top — a nurse, a female zeh, 
on whose account Kamyshan, a ruddy, imposing skirt- 
chaser, was jealous of Sologdin. And for good reason. Even 
today Sologdin remembered that nurse with such distinct 
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IHArS FINE TO SAY: 

“OFT TO THE TAIGA!” 

Without kno’A-ing a tenth of Moscow, Nadya did know the 
dismal geography of Moscow’s prisons. The prisons were 
e%-enly distributed throughout the capital, so situated that it 
v,-as not far from any point in the city to one or another 
of them. In delivering parcels, making inquiries, and going 
for visits, Nadya gradually learned to recognize the , all- 
Union Big Lub}’anka and the provincial Small Lubyanka, 
discovered there were interrogation prisons called KPZs at 
every railway station. More than once she had been in 
ButjTskaya Prison and in Taganka Prison. She knew which 
streetcars, though the stops were not indicated on their 
route maps, went to Lefortovo and to Krasnaya Presnya. 
She now lived near the prison called Sailors’ Peace, which 
had been WTCcked in 1917 and then restored and fortified. 

Since Gleb had once again returned from a distant camp 
to Moscow, and not to a camp this time but to some amazing 
sort of institution, a special prison where the food ^vas ex- 
cellent and where they were occupied with scientific matters, 
Nadya had again begun to see her husband from time to 
time. However, wives were not supposed to know where 
tlicir husbands were being kept, so for their rare visits the 
zeks w’cre brought to various Moscow prisons. 

'The most enjoyable \isits were at 'Taganka. It was a prison 
not for political prisoners but for thieves, and the rules 
were la.T. Visits took place in the guards’ club, where, with 
accordions, the jailers communed v.itli the muses. The pri- 
soners were driven in an open bus through deserted Kam- 
enshchikov Street. Their wives W'aited for them on the side- 
walk, and cs'en before the official start of the visit each 
prisoner could embrace his wife, stay near her, say v/hat- 
cver was forbidden by the r^:ulations, and even pass some- 
thing from hand to "hand. 'The visits themselves were con- 
ducted in a free and easy manner. Husband and v/ife sat 
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beside each other, and there was only one guard to eaves- 
- drop on the conversations of four couples. . 

Butyrskaya, which was essentially a soft, happy prison 
also, seemed chilling to the wives. Prisoners who came to 
Butyrskaya from the. Lubyankas were, immediately heartened 
by the generally slack discipline. There was no blinding light 
in the “boxes." One could walk through the corridors without 
having to hold one’s hands behind one’s back. One could 
tdk in a normal voice in the cells and peer out through the 
peephole, lie on the plank beds in the daytime, and some- 
times sleep under them. Butyrskaya was more relaxed -in 
other ways; at night one could keep one's hands under- 
neath one’s coat, and they did not take away one’s eye- 
glasses; they , permitted matches in the cell and did . not 
gouge the tobacco out of cigarettes, and they cut, the bread 
in me food parcels into four pieces only, not into tiny bits. 

'The TOves did not know about all these indulgences. They 
saw a fortress wall twenty feet high, stretching for a block 
on Novoslobodskaya Street. They saw iron gates behveen 
powerful concrete pillars and other, unusual gates slowly 
sliding open, mechanically operated to let the Blade Marias 
in and out. And when the women were admitted for visits, 

. they were taken in through masonry tw'o' yards thick and 
led between high walls circling • the frightening Pugachev 
Tower. 

■ The ordinary zeks saw their visitors through two gratings. 
A guard walked in the aisle between the gratings, as if he 
were in a cage. Zeks with a higher status, the ■ sharashka 
zeks, met their visitors across a large table, underneath 
which a solid panel prevented ' them fiom touching feet or 
signaling to each other. At the end of the table me guard, 
sat like a vigilant statue listening to the conversation. But 
the most oppressive tiling at Butyrskaya was that the hus- 
bands seemra to appear from the depths of the prison, 
emerge for half an hour out of the thick dank walls, smile 
in ghostly fashion, assure their wives that they were liiing 
well, that they did not need anything, and then return into 
the walls. 

Today was the first time Nadya’s visit had taken place in 
Lefortovo. 

The guardhouse guard put a check mark on his list and 
pointed out to Nadya a long one-story building. 

In a bare room with tivo long benches and a> long bare 
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table several women were already waiting. On the table sat 
wicker baskets and canvas market bags, obviously full of 
foodstuffs. And even though the sharashka zeks were suffi- 
ciently well fed, Nadya, who had brought an unimposing 
pastry in a bag, was hurt and conscience-stricken that she 
could not treat her husband to something tastj' even once 
a year. She had baked the pastry early in the morning when 
the others in her dormitory were asleep — from some white 
flour she had and leftover butter and sugar. She had not 
been able to get candies or bakery pastries, and any-way she 
had veiy little money left to last her till pay day. Tliis visit 
fell on her husband’s birthday, and she had notliing to bring 
him as a gift. She wanted to dve him a good bool^ but she 
could not even do that after ttie last visit. .That time Nadya 
had brought him a book of Yesenin’s verses, which she 
had managed to get hold of by a miracle. It was the same 
edition her husband had had at the front, which had dis- 
appeared when he was arrested. And so Nadya had \witten 
on the title page: "Just like this book, everything you lost 
will return.” 

But Lieutenant Colonel Klimentiev had tom out the title 
page in her presence and returned it to her, sayang tliat no 
WTitten messages could be included in anything handed to a 
prisoner — the inscription must go separately, through the 
censor. 

\Vlien he learned about this, Gleb told her angrily, "Don’t 
bring me any more books.” 

Four women sat around the table, one of them a young 
woman with a thrcc-ycar-old child. Nadva knew none of 
them. She greeted them, and they replied, then continued 
their animated conversation. 

At the far w'all, a woman of thirty-five or forty' in a very 
old fur coat sat on a small bench apart from the others. She 
wore a gray scarf tied around her head, a “babushk.a” from 
which the nap had been worn away exposing the w'eave. 
She sat with her arms folded, and she was staring tensely at 
the floor in front of, her. Her whole bearing expressed 
determination to be left alone and not to have to tsZz 


anyone. She held no parcel of any kind, and there 
beside her. 

The group was ready to receive Nadya, brt ^ 
not want to join them. She, too. cherishes/' 
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mood that morning. Approaching the woman who was 
sitting by herself, she asked, “Do you mind?” . 

The woman looked up. Her eyes were totally colorless. 
There was no comprehension in them of what Nadya had 
asked. She looked right through Nadya. ' 

Nadya sat down, drawing her artificial-caracul coat 
around her. She, too, fell silent. _ ' ■ 

She wanted at this moment to hear of nothing else, to 
think of nothing else, but Gleb, and the’ conversation they 
were about to have; of what was forever, disappearing into 
the murk of the past and the murk of the future; of wliat 
concerned not him, not her, but the two of them together and 
was customarily referred to by the worn word “love.’ ' 

But she could not help hearing the conversation at the 
table. TTie women were discussing what their husbands got to 
eat, what was put on the table mornings and evenings, and 
how often their linen was washed. How did they know all 
that? Did it mean they spent the golden moments, of their 
visits talking about such things? They were enumerating 
which foods and how many ounces and pounds of each they 
had brought with them. It was all part of that tenacious fe- 
male . preoccupation which makes a family a family and 
keeps the human race going. But this was not how Nadya 
saw it. Instead, she thought; how outrageous, how com- 
monplace, how pitiful to turn great moments into triviality! 
Had it never occurred to these women that they should con- 
sider instead who it was that had dared to imprison their 
husbands? After all, their husbands might not have been be- 
hind bars and thus in no need of those parcels of food. 

They had to wait a long time. The visit had been set for 
10 A.M., but by 11 no one had yet appeared. 

Tiie seventh visitor, a gray-haired woman, arrived out of 
breath, later than the rest. Nadya knew her from- a previous 
w'sit. She had been the engraver’s first ivife, and. she had 
told her stor}' readily. She had always worshiped her hus- 
band and considered him a genius. But he had told her that 
he was unhappy with her because of a psychological com- 
pla\-, and he had abandoned her and their child for another 
woman. He lived with this redhead for three years and 
then went, to w'ar. In the war he was immediately taken' 
prisoner, but in Germany he had lived a free life and there, 
too, it seemed, he had found diversions. ’iVhen he returned 
from German imprisonment, he was arrested at the border 
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and given ten years. From Butyrskaya he informed his red- 
haired wife that he was in prison and asked for parcels. She 
Said, “It would have been better if he’d betrayed me instead 
of his country! I could then have forgiven him more easily.” 
So then he asked his first wife to forgive him, and she began 
bringing him parcels and coming for visits — and now he 
sivore her his eternal love. 

Nadya remembered how the engraver’s wife had declared 
bitterly in telling her story that if one’s husband is in prison 
the best tiling is to be unfaithful to him, “so that when tliey 
get out they will value us. Otherwise they will think that 
nobody wanted us all that time, that no one would have us.” 

By now the new arrival had changed tlie conversation at 
the table. She was telling about her troubles with lawyers 
and die judicial center on Nikolsky Street. Tliis consultation 
center was called a “model” one. Its lawyers took thousands 
of rubles from their clients and made frequent visits to Mos- 
cow restaurants — ^ivhile the clients’ cases remained exactly 
where they had been, which was nowhere. But somehow, 
in the end, they went too far. , 'Tliey were all arrested, all 
given ten years, and the word “model” was removed from 
the sign on Nikolsky Street. 'Then, even in the nonmodel 
consultation center, the new law7ers who had been sent in 
as replacements began taking thousands of rubles and left 
the cases, of their clients as they were before. 'Tlie lawyers 
explained confidentially that the large fees ivere ncccssaiy' 
because they’ had to split diem ivith others. It was impossible 
to check up on them. Perhaps tiicy didn’t split with anyone 
in spite of dieir claims that they did, that the business had 
to go through many hands. Tlie helpless women walked 
back and forth before the concrete wall of the law as they 
walked in front of the twenty-foot-high Butyrskaya wall — 
they had no wings to fly over it, and they had to bow before 
every' gate that opened. The legal proceedings behind the 
walls w'cre to them the clandesdne turnings of a mighty ma- 
chine, which — despite the obvious guilt of the accused and 
the contrast between them and those who had imprisoned 
them — sometimes, by a miracle, turned up a lucky award. 
And thus the women paid tlie lawyers not for these miracles 
but for their dreams of them. 

Tlie engraver’s wife beliei’cd unwaveringly that she 
eventually be successful. From what she said it 
that she had got together forty thousand ru 
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sale of her room and from relatives, and that she had paid 
all of it to the lawyers. There had already been four law- 

S . Three requests for pardon and five appeals, on evidence 
been filed. She watched the progress of all these ap- 
peals, and she had been promised favorable consideration 
in many different places. She Icnew by name all the- prose- 
cutors on duty at the three main prosecution oflices and 
had breathed the atmosphere of the reception rooms at the 
Supreme Court and the Supreme Soviet. Lite many trust- 
ing people, she exaggerated the value of each hopeful re- 
mark and each glance that was not openly hostile. 

“You have to writel You have to write to everyonel” she, 
repeated energetically, urging the other women to follow 
her example. “Our husbands are suffering. Freedom - won’t 
come by itself. You have to writel” 

This story distracted Nadya from, her mood and it also 
troubled her conscience. Listening to the inspired speech of 
the engraver’s aging wife, one could not help but believe 
that she had outdistanced them all, that she would certainly 
gel her husband out of prison — and ask oneself, “Why 
couldn’t I do as much? Why have I been a less loyal 
friend?” . 

Nadya had only once had dealings with the “model” legal 
consultation center. She had composed a single request with 
the assistance of a lawyer, and had paid him 2,500 rubles. 
Apparently it was too little. He took offense and did nothing. 

‘Yes,” she said quietly, as if to herself, “have we done 
everything? Are our consciences clear?” , , 

Trtie women talking at the table did not hear her, but her 
■ neighbor turned to her suddenly as if Nadya had insulted 
, her. 

“And what is there to do?” she demanded in a hostile tone. 
“It’s all a nightmarel Section 58— that means imprisonment 
forever. Section 58 is not for a criminal, but for an enemyl 
You aren’t going to buy someone out of c8 even for a mil- 
lion!” 

Her face was all ivrinkled. In her voice there was the 
ring of pure unmitigated suffering. 

Nadya’s heart opened to this old woman. In a tone which 
apologized for the loftiness of her words she replied, “I 
meant to say that we don’t do everything we could. After all, 
the wives of the Decembrists left everting and followed, 
their husbands without regrets or second thoughts. Maybe if 
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we can’t obtain their freedom, we can get exile for them 
instead. I’d endure his being sent to the taiga, to any taiga 
anywhere, in the Arctic, where there’s never any sun, and 
I’d go with him, I’d leave everything.” 

Ihe woman, who had the face of a grim nun and whose 
gray dress was threadbare, looked at Nadya with astonish- 
ment and respect. 

“You still have the strength to go to the taiga? How fo^- 
nate you arel I have no strength left for anjihing. I think 
I’d marry any prosperous old man who’d agree to take me.” 
Nadya trembled. “And you could leave him? Behind bars? ’ 
The woman took Nadya by the sleeve of her coat. “My 
dearl It was easy to love a man in the nineteenth centuryl 
The v/ives of the Decembrists — do you think they performed 
some kind of heroic feat? Did personnel sections call them 
in to fill out security questionnaires? Did they have to hide 
their marriages as if they W’ere a disease? In order to keep 
tlicir jobs; so that their last five hundred rubles a month 
wouldn’t be taken away from them; so as not to be boy- 
cotted in tlieir own apartments; so that when they went to 
the courtyard to get water people wouldn’t hiss at them, call- 
ing them ‘enemies of the people’? Did their own mothers 
and sisters bring pressure on -them to be reasonable and get 
a divorce? No, on the contraryl 'They were followed by a mur- 
mur of admiration from the cream of societ)'. Tliey graciously 
presented to poets the legends of tlicir deeds. Leaving for 
Siberia in their expensive carriages, tliey did not lose, along 
with the right to live in Moscow, their last miserable ten 
square yards; they did not have to think about dealing with 
such trifles as black marks on their labor booklet, or the 
pantr}' where there would be no pots or pans, no black 
bread! Tliat’s fine to say: ‘Off to the taiga!’ Apparently you 
have not been waiting verj' long!” 

Her voice was ready to break. Tears filled Nadya’s eyes 
as she listened to her neighbor’s passionate arguments. 

“It will soon be five years since my husband’s been in 
prison,” she said, justifying herself. “And he was at the 
front before — ” 

“Don’t count thatl” the woman objected violently. “Being 
at the front is not the same thing! 'Tlien it’s easy' to wait! 
Tlien everyone is waiting. Tlicn you can speak opciily. 
Read letters! But if one has to wait and, in addition, hide 
it— well?” 
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She stopped. She saw she did not have to explain to Nadya. 

It was already 11:^0. Finally, Lieutenant Colonel Klimen- 
tiev entered, and with him a fat, hostile master sergeant. 
The sergeant began to take the parcels, opening factoi)'- 
sealed packs of cookies and breaking eaeh home-baked meat 
pastry in two. He broke up Nadya's pastry as well, looking 
for a message baked into it, or money, or poison. Klimentiev 
collected everyone’s visiting permit, registered all their. names 
in a big book, and then straightened up in military style and 
declared in a precise voice: 

“AttentionI Are you familiar with the rules? 'The visit 
lasts thirty minutes. You are not to give anything to the pris- 
oners. You are forbidden to' ask the prisoners about' meir 
work, about their life, about their schedules. Violation of 
tliese mles is punishable under the criminal code. And furth- 
ermore, from today’s visit on, holding hands and kissing are 
forbidden. In case of a violation the visit wU be temiinated 
immediately.” 

'The submissive women kept silent, 

"Gerasimovich, Natalya ravlovnal” Klimentiev ■ read off 
the first name. 

Nadya’s neighbor rose and, treading firmly in her prewar 
felt overshoes, went out into the corridor. 
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THE VISIT 

'Though she had cried while she was waiting, Nadya had a 
holiday feeling when she at last went in. ' 

_ When she appeared in the doonvay, Nerzhin had already 
risen to meet her arid he was smiling. His smile lasted only a 
moment, but she felt a sudden happiness: he remained just 
as close. He had not changed toward her. - - - 

’The bull-necked individual in a soft gray suit, looking like 
a retired gangster, approached the small table. His presence 
divided the narrow room, preventing them from touching. 
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"Oh, come on, let me at least take her by the hand!” 
Nerzhin said angrily. 

"It’s against the rules,” the guard answered, letting his 
heavy jaw open just enough for tlie words to come through. 

Nadya smiled vacantly and signaled her husband not to 
argue. She sat in the amichair he had arranged for her. In 
places the fiber was sticking out of its leather upholsteiy. 
Several generations of interrogators had sat in that armchair, 
sent hundreds of people to fiieir graves, and soon followed 
themselves. 

“Well, happy birthday!” she said, trying to seeih cheerful. 
"Thank you.’’ 

"Such a coincidence, that it should be today.” 

"The stars.” 

Tliey were already accustomed to speaking to each other. 
Nadya tried to disregard the oppressive presence of the 
guard watching them. Nerzhin tried to sit in such a way 
that the rickety stool did not pinch him. 

The little table that had stood in front of generations of 
prisoners under interrogation now stood between husband 
and wife. 

“I just thought I’d mention that I brought you a little 
something to eat, a pastry. You know how Mama mal:es 
tlicm? I’m sorry' — there’s nothing else.” 

“Silly, you didn’t even have to do that. We have every- 
thing.” 

“But not pastry, do you? And you told me not to bring 
any more books. Are you reading Yesenin?” 

Nerzhin's face darkened. More than a month ago someone 
had sent a denunciation to Shikin concerning his copy of 
Yesenin, and. Shikin had taken the book away, saying it 
VTOs forbidden. 

"I’m reading it.” 

With only a half-hour was there any point in going into 
details? ^ ^ ° 

Although it was not at all hot in the room, but acttc 
rather chilly, Nadya unbuttoned her coat collar and 
it, tor she W'anted to show her husband not only her 
Mat ateut which he had said nothins' — ^but also h-Jp;, 
blouse, also hoped, that the orange blouse would Kv 
ra her face. She was afraid she might look saEr^ ^ 
dim light. ^ 
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, With one embracing glance Nerzhin took in his ivife^ 

. her face, her throat, and the- opening at her bosom. Nadya 
stined under this look — the most important event in the 
visit — and seemed to rise to meet him. • 

“You have a new blouse. Show me some more.” 

“And my fur coat?” She made a disappointed face. 

“What about the fur coat?” . 

, “It’s new.” 

“So it is,” Gleb said finally. “The fur coat is new.” He 
looked at the black curls,- not even knowing that it was cara- 
cul, or whether it was real or artificial, being the last man 
on earth able to distinguish a five-hundred-ruble coat from 
a five-thousand-ruble one. . 

Now she threw back the coat. He saw her neck, finely 
molded like a young girl’s, as it always had beei^ and the 
nanow shoulders he had loved to crush when he embraced 
her, and, beneath the folds of her blouse, the breasts which 
had lost their firmness in the course of the years; 

His brief reproachful thought that she was getting new 
clothes, making new acquaintances, was replaced' by the 
awareness that the sides of the gray prison van had crushed 
her life, too. 

“You’re thin,” he said with sympathy. “You should eat 
better. Can’t you eat better?” 

\ Am I homely? her look asked. 

You’re just as wonderful as ever! her husband’s look re- 
plied. 

. (Although such words were not forbidden by the lieutenant 
colonel, they could not be spoken in someone else’s pres- 
ence.) 

“I eat well,” she lied. "It’s just that, my life is busy, har- 
ried.” 

“How? Tell me.” 

“No, you first.’’ 

“Wliat can I tell?” Nerzhin said, smiling. “Nothing.” 

“Well, you see — ” she began ivith reticence. 

The fleshy guard stood a foot and a half from the table, 
like a bulldog looking down on the couple with stony con- 
tempt. 

They had to find just the right tone, the winged language 
of allusion. Their university background suggested the tone. 

“Is the suit yours?” she asked. 

Nerzhin made a face and shook his head wryly. 
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She glanced at the guard. What she wanted' to say was that 
the police had canceled her registration at , Stromynka but 
then, quite by mistake, had renewed it for a half-year., Tlie 
error could be discovered any day. All the more reason why 
she could not speak of it in , the presence of an MVD ser- 
geant. 

She went on: “And I was only allowed today’s visit be- 
cause — ^here’s how it happened. ...” 

, Ah, but you couldn’t tell all that even in a whole half- 
hour. 

“Wait, tell me that later. I want to ask you: are there prob- 
lems connected mth me?” 

“Very difficult ones, darling. They are giving me — they 
want to give me a special subject. I am trying not to accept 
it." 

“What do you mean by 'special subject’?’’ 

• She sighed helplessly and glanced again at the guard. His 
watchful ffice, looking as if he were suddenly ’ about to bark 
or snap at her, hung less than a yard from their own. - 

Nadya raised her hands in a gesture of helplessness. Ste' 
would have had to explain that in the university there were 
hardly any unclassified subjects left. And work on a classi- 
fied, subject meant a new, still more detailed security ques- 
tionnaire about her husband, her husband's relatives, and 
the relatives of their relatives. If _ one were to say, “My 
husband was sentenced under Section 58,” they would refuse 
not only to let her work at the university but also to defend 
her dissertafa'on. Is she were to lie , and say, ■ "My husband 
was missing in action," then she would still have to give his 
family name, and all they had to do was check it out in the 
MVD card file and she would be sentenced for perjury. 
There was still a third possibility, but under Nerzhin's 
watchful stare Nadya avoided mentioning it. 

She told him animatedly, ‘‘You know, I’m in a musical 
group at the university. They send me to play at concerts 
all the time. Not long ago I played in the Hall of Columns 
on the same evening as Yakov Zak — ” 

Gleb smiled and nodded, as though unwilling to believe it. 

“Well, it w’as a trade-union evening, so it happened quite 
by accident, but, anyrvay . . And you know — ^rvhat a 

laughi — they ruled out my best dress, said it wasn’t good 
enough to perform in. 'They rang up a theater, brought me 
another, a wonderful one, dorvn to the ankles.” 
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“You played, then they took it away?” 

“Oh ves You know, the girls scold me for amusing my- 
;clf with music. But I tell them, ‘It is better to be busy with 

nIS looked* his wife gratefully. Then he asked with 
concern, "Just a minute, about the special subject— 

. ^/witerSta^y-S don’t take it to heart nic/it wu/ir? 
-you once insisted that— we should get a divorce. She 

said it very quietly. ' 

(That was the third possibility, the one which would open 
up her life again. Of course, she would not wnte divorced, 
because the security questionnaire would still require the 
family name of her former husband, and his present ad- 
dress and the names of his relatives, and even their hiipi 
dates, occupations, and addresses. Instead, she would write 

“unmarried.”) ' ^ , -n 

Yes, there had been a time when he had insisted. But 
right now he trembled. Only at that moment did he notice 
that the wedding ring she had always worn was not on her 
finger. 

^Yes, of course,” he agreed with great determination. 

“Then you would not be against it — ^if — I have to — kIo it?” 
With a great effort she looked up at him. Her eyes widened. 
Tlie fine gray rainbows in them were alight with a plea for 
forgivenws and understanding. “It— would not be real,” she 
added with her breath alone, without voice, 

'Good girl. You should have done it long ago!” Nerzhin 
agreed in a voice of firm conviction, though he felt neither 
coTiviction nor firmness — and he put off until after the visit 
ml mterpielation of what had happened. 

Maybe I won t have to,” she said in a supplicating voice, 
pulling her coat over her shoulders again. At that moment 

wanted— in case— so we 

agree. Maybe I won t have to.” 

ilku’t Nerzhin repeated 
thins he ^oughts already shifting to the main 
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many of his comrades. He could not mention it .in lettere, 
and he had to speak about it now. 

- An expression of fear appeared on Nadya’s face. 

“A term is a conditional thing,”, he explained, speaking 
hard and fast, accenting his words in the wrong places, so 
die guard could not follow what he said. “It can spiral on 
forever. Histoiy is full of examples. And even if it should 
miraculously end, don’t imagine you and I will return to out 
city, to our old way . of life. You must understand one thing 
and never forget it; they don’t sell tickets to the past. Foi 
instance, what I regret most of all is that I’m not a shoe- 
maker. How useful that skill would be in some North Siber- 
ian village, in Krasnoyarsk, in the lower reaches of the 
Angara. That’s the only sort of life to prepare for. 
needs Euler’s mathematical formulas there?” . , 

He had been successful; the retired gangster did not stir 
but only blinked as Nerzhin’s thoughts flew past him. 

But Neizhin forgot — ^no, he did not forget, he did not 
understand, just as they all failed to understand — that per- 
sons used to ^valking the warm, gray earth cannot rise over 
ic^ mountain ranges all at once. He did not understand that 
his wife even now continued, as at the beginning, to count 
off methodically the days and weeks of his term. For him 
the term was a bright, cold endlessness, and for her there 
were 264 weeks, 61 months, slightly more than 5 years, left 
— much less time than had already passed, because he had 
gone to war and not been home since. 

As Nerzhin spoke, the fear on Nadya’s face turned to 
horror. 

“No, no!” she cried out. "Don’t say, that, darlingl” (She 
had already forgotten about the guard, she was no longer 
ashamed to show her feelings.) “Don’t take my hopes awayl 
I don’t, want to believe itl It simply can’t be! Or did you 
think I would really leave you?” 

Her upper lip bembled, her face was distorted, her eyes 
expressed loyalty, only loyalty. 

“I believe you, I believe you, Nadyushenkal” he said in a 
changed voice. “I understood it that way.” 

She fell silent and sank back in the chair. 

In the open door of the room stood the dark, dandified 
lieutenant colonel, vigilantly watching the three people who 
had been drawn together. He quietly called the guard. 

The former gangster, imwillingly, as if he had been called 
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^°S”t'lf?uch sudden shifts of conversation/ Nadya 

managed to reply, “Yes.’’^ 

“And where she lives?' 

**Ycs ^ 

“They aren’t allowing him any visits. Tell her that he—" 

. The gangster returned. . /-.i ■. 

" loves her, believes in her, and ■ hopes I Gleb pro- 
nounced distinctly. • , , ' „ xt j ^ j 

“Loves her, believes in her, and hopes, Nadya repe^ed 
witli a sigh. She loohed insistently at her husband, ^e nad 
studied him for years, but somehow, now, she saw him in a 
new aspect. 

“It suits you," she said sadly. 

“Wliatdoes?” 

“Everything. Here. All of this. Being here,” she ssid, 
disguising her meaning with inflections of her voice, so &= 
guard could not catch it. 

But Nerzhin’s new aura did not bring him doss’ to hs. 

She, too, was postponing everything she vns learning, so 
tliat it could be thought about and ana]}’zed later, sfts the 
visit. She did not hnow what would emerge from s3 this, but 
her heart now sought in him the weahnesses, the iiliiess, the 
pleas for help — the appeal a woman could devote the mst 
of her life to, even waiting another ten years and going to 
him in the taiga. 

But he was smiling! He 'vras smiling vntb the szm^ self- 
assurance he had had at Krasnaya Presnysi He was always 
scIf-sufBcient. He never needed anyone's sympathy He even 
seemed to be comfortable sitting on the little' steel He 
seemed to be looking aronnd t& room shtb szkshetiarn 
gatnering material for bis thoughts here t~r, FT^ JrfjI-=^ 
healthy, and his eves spzdded. Did h= r-fV rZ-' 

ojaltj’? ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

But Nadya had not yet thongit sT e— fernsh. 

Ncnhin did not guess what cozbts were arafrng 
« aV Kl'mentie\' said in the dsc-ewr 
Mreody?" Nadya asked in surprise'. ' ' ' 

1 CKhin frowned, trying to lememher r-,-.-;- s — 
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thing still left bn the list he had memorized before the visit. 

"Yes, don’t he smprised if they send me away from here, 
far away, and if my letters stop entirely.” 

"Can they do that? Where?” Nadya cried out. 

Wliat newsl And he was telling her only nowl 

"Only God knows,” he said, shrugging his shoulders 
meaningfully. 

“Don’t tell me you've started believing in God?” 

'They had not talked about anything. • 

He smiled. "Pascal, Newton, Einstein.” 

"You were told not to name any names!” the guard 
barked. "Let’s break it up.” 

Husband and wife rose together, and now,. when there 
was no longer any risk of having the visit cut short, Netzhin 
embraced Nadya across the small table, kissed her on the 
cheek and clung to the soft lips he had completely forgotten. 
He had no hope of being in Moscow a year later to kiss 
them again. His voice trembled with tenderness: "In every- 
thing do what is best for you. And I . . ..” He did not 
finish. 

Tliw looked into each other’s eves. 

"Wnat is tliisl" the guard bellowed and dragged Nerzhin 
back by the shoulder. canceling your visit!” 

Nerzhin tore himself away. 

“Go ahead and cancel i^ and the hell with you,” Nerzhin 
muttered under his breath. 

Nadya backed toward the door, and ivith the fingers of 
her ringlcss hand she waved good-bye to her husband. 

Then she disappeared through the door. 
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ANOTHER VISIT 

Gerasimovich and his wife kissed. 

Gerasimovich was short, no taller tlian his \vife. 

Their guard was a placid, simple lad. He did not care at 
all if tliey kissed. He was even embarrassed that he had to 
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interfere with their seeing each other. He would have turned 
to the wall and stood there for the half-hour, but that was 
not possible; Lieutenant Colonel Klimentiev had ordered 
tliat the doors of all seven interrogation rooms be left open 
so that he could keep watch on the guards from the corridor. 

Tlie lieutenant colonel did not care either whether the 
prisoners and their wves kissed. He knew that no state 
secrets would be revealed as a result. But he was wary of 
his own guards and his own prisoners, some of whom were 
informers and could tell tales about Klimentiev himself. 

Gerasimovich and his wife kissed. 

It was not the sort of kiss that would have shaken them 
in their youth. This kiss, stolen from the authorities and 
from fate, was colorless, tasteless, odorless — the pale kiss 
one might exchange with a dead person in a dream. 

Tliey sat down, separated by tire little table vrith a v/arped 
plywood top used for prisoners under interrogation. 

This cmde little table had a story richer than many 
human lives. For many years people had sat behind jt, 
sobbed, shuddered in terror, struggled vritli devastating 
sleeplessness, spoken proud, angry words, or signed scum- 
lous denunciations of those close to them. Ordinarily they 
were not given either pencils or pens — only for rare hand- 
written statements. But the prisoners had left marks on the 
usirped surface of the table, strange, wavy or angular graffiti, 
which in a mysterious way preserved tlie subcon.scious 
twistings of the soul. 

Gerasimovich looked at his wife. 

His first thought was how unattractive slie had become. 
Her eyes were sunken. There were v/rinklcs at her and 
lips. Tlie skin of her face v/as flabby, and Na^a-.ba -.ce-ned 
to have given it no care at all. Her coat wa- prev.ir and 
long ago should have at least been tc.-ned Tr.c f .r ‘.oe 
collar lay flat and threadbare, and her scar? a: old as 
tlie ages; he seemed to remember the}- had booEr-t ;t a 
requisition coupon long ago in Kc-msomor.f' 0 -'--Amo-r; and 
she had worn it in Lenin^ad when the v-er.t t.o tr^e 2"-V/a 
for -water. 

Gerasimovich suppressed the rr.ea-n thought, which arose 
from the depths of his being, that his wife w-as homely. 
Before him was a woman, the only worn: ' ■’ ’ ’ ‘ 

Was half of himself. Before him was a 
who shared his roemorie.s. What young 
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fresh but an incomprehensible stranger, wifli her ovm, .differ- 
ent recollections, could mean more to him than his wife? 

Natasha had, been not quite eighteen when they first met 
in a house on Srednaya Podyacheskaya, at the Lviriy Bridge, 
on New Year’s Day, 1930. Six days from now it would be 
twenty years ago. 

Natasha had been just nineteen when he was arrested the 
first time. For sabotage. 

Gerasimovich began working as an engineer at a time 
when the word "engineer" was still almost synonymous nith 
the word "enemy,” and when it was routine to suspect en- 
gineers- of being saboteurs. Gerasimovich, who had barely 
graduated from the institute, wore pince-nez for his near- 
sightedness, which made him look exactly like the intelleo- 
_tim depicted in spy posters during the thirties. He had 
nodded to everyone, whether he had to or not, and said 
“Pardon rne, please” in a very gentle voice. At meetings he 
kept totally silent and sat like a mouse. He did not even 
understand how much he irritated everyone. 

But no matter how hard they tried to prepare a good , case 
against him, they barely. managed to stretch his sentence to, . 
three years. When he arrived at the Amur River, he was 
released .from surreillance immediately. His fiancde came 
there to join him and became his wife. 

It was a rare night indeed when husband and wife did 
not dream of Leningrad. And they rvere getting ready to 
return there — in 1935. then new floods of prisoners 
began coming in their direction 

Natalya Pavlovna also observed her husband closely. There 
had been a time when she had watched that face change, 
saw_ the bps become hard, the eyes turn cold, even crael, 
behind his pince-nez. Illarion Pavlovich stopped nodding to 
people, stopped reciting his “beg your pardons.” He was 
constantly reproached rvith his past; He would be fired from 
one place and hired else\vhere for a job unsuited to a person 
of his education. They moved from place to place, lived in 
destitution, lost their daughter, lost their son. And, deciding 
finally to risk everything, they returned to Leningrad. They 
arrived in June, 1941. 

Tliere mey found it harder than ever to set themselves up 
•in tolerable circumstances. Her husband's security question- 
naire hung over him. Yet the laboratory phantom grew 
stronger rather than weaker from tlie heary physical labor 
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which he undertook for w’ant of anj-thing else. He survived 
the autumn trench-digging. With the first snow he became a 
gravedigger. 

This sinister profession was the most badly needed and the 
most profitable in the besieged dty. As a final tribute to the 
dead, the survivors gave the gravedigger their pauper’s mor- 
sels of bread. 

One could not eat this bread without trembling. But Il- 
larion found an excuse for himself: “People wasted pre- 
cious little pity on us; v/e w'on’t waste piW on theml” 

Tlie couple survived. But ev'en before the end of the 
blockade, Illarion was arrested for intent to betray his coun- 
try. In Leningrad many were arrested for mfcnt. After all, 
they could not directly accuse people of treason wfio had 
not been in occupied territory. 

Natalya Pavlovna looked carefully at her husband, buh 
strangely, she found no traces of the difiBcult years. His 
eyes looked with calm intelligence through his pince-nez. 
His cheeks were not sunken. He had no wrinkles. His suit 
was an expensive one. His necktie was carefully tied. 

One might imagine that she was the one who had been in 
prison. 

And her first ungenerous thought was that he was living 
very well indeed in that special prison. He was not perse- 
cuted, he was busy wth his scientific work, he had no 
tliought for his wife’s sufferings. 

She suppressed that spiteful thought. 

Site asked in a weak voice, “Well, how are things there?” 

As if she had had to v/ait twelve months for this visit, 
thinking of her husband for 360 nights in a frosty widow’s 
bed, in order to ask, “Well, how arc things there?” 

And Gerasimovich, whose life had never unfolded, whose 
world had been a convict’s existence in the taiga and the 
desert and interrogation cells, and who was now enjoying the 
well-being of a secret institution, replied, “Not so bad.’’ 

They had only a half-hour. 'The seconds were passing. 
Tlicrc were dozens of questions to be asked, and desires and 
conmlaints to be uttered. And Natalya Pavlovna asked, . 
“WTicn did you find out about the visit?” 

"Day before yesterday. And you?” 

"Tuesday. 'Tlic lieutenant colonel mr* iiic'^-novv 

whether I wasn’t your sister.” 

“Because we have the same patronjinici 
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“Yes.” ■ . 

- When they -had become engaged, and later when they 
lived on the Amur, everyone took them for brother and 
sister. There was about them that happy, outward and inner 
alikeness which makes a couple, more than husband and . 
wife. , 

. “How are things nt work?” . - . . 

- “Why do you ask?” she asked anxiously. “Do you know?” 

"What?” 

He knew something, but he did not know whether it was 
what she meant. He knew that on the outside the prisoners' 
wives were being persecuted. 

But how could he know that last Wednesday his wife had 
been fired from her job because she was married to him? 
For the past three days, having already been notified of the 
approaching visit, she had riot looked for new work. She 
had waited for the meeting as though a miracle might occur 
■ and the visit would , flood her life with , a great light, showing 
her what to do. 

But how could he give her sound advice, he who had 
been imprisoned for so many years and was completely un- 
accustomed to civilian ways? 

She had to decide something: whether or not to disavow • 
him. ' . ' ; ■ 

In this gray, poorly heated room, in the dim light from 
the baned svindow, the visit and her hope for a miracle 
were slipping away. ... 

Natalya Pavlovna imderstood that in this bleak half-hour 
she could not communicate her loneliness and suffering to 
hp husband, that he was moving on his own track/ leading 
his mvn established life. He would not understand anything 
anway, so why upset him? 

^e guard moved to the side of the room and examined 
die plaster on the wall. ■: 

“Tell me .about yourself,” said Illarion Pavlovich, holding 
his wife’s hand across the table. In his eyes glowed that 
tenderness which had .burned for her in the most cruel 
months of the blockade. 

. “Larikl Is there any possibility of your getting time off?” 

.She meant getting his sentence reduced. At the camp, near 
the Amur River each day that he worked counted as two 
ser\'ed, and his term had been reduced accordingly. 

Illarion shook his head. “How would I get time off my 
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sentence? They don’t do that here, you know that. One has 
to invent something big here — then they let you out sooner. 
But the trouble is that the inventions — ” and he glanced at 
the guard’s back — ^“are — well, extremely undesirable.” 

He could not say it more clearly. 

He took his wife’s hand and caressed it lightly with his 
cheek. 

In frozen Leningrad he had not shuddered when he ac- 
cepted burial bread from someone who would need burial 
himself the next day. But now he could not — 

"Are you sad all alone? Are you very sad?” he asked ten- 
derly, still caressing her hand with his cheek. 

"Sad?” Now her heart sank because the visit was almost 
over, and she would soon leave and go out onto Lefortovo 
Rampart unenriched by anything, into the joyless streets, 
alone, alone, alone. The stupefying purposelessness of every 
act and every dayl Nothing sweet, noriiing sharp, nothing 
bitter, life like gray cotton. 

"Natalochka!” He stroked her hands. “If jnu count how 
much of the term has. gone by already, after all tliere’s not 
much left now. Just three years. Only three — ” 

"Only tluce!” she interrupted him indignantly, feeling her 
voice trembling, knowing she was not in control of it. "Only 
three? For you — onlyl For you, to be freed right away is 
‘o:trcmely undesirable.’ You live among friends! You are 
busy with your beloved work. You are not pushed around. 
And I’ve been fired, I have nothing to live on. Tliey won’t 
take me on anywhere. I can’t go on! I have no more 
strcngtli: I can’t survive another month! It would be better 
for me to die! My neighbors persecute me as much as they 
please. Tlicy threw out my trunk, they tore my shelf down 
from the wall, thej' know I won’t dare say a word. 'Tliey 
know they can have me thrown out of Moscow! I’ve stopped 
going to see my sisters, my Aunt Zhenya; they all jeer at 
me, they say tliey’v^e never heard of such a fool. Tliey keep 
urging me to divorce you and remarry. W^en is all this 
going to end? Look what’s become of me! I’m thirty-seven 
years old. In tliree years I’ll be an old woman. I come home 
and I don’t cook myself dinner, I don’t clean up the room; 
I’m sick of it. I just fall on the couch and lie there uitliout 
strength. Larik, my darling, please do something to be^lreed,, 
soon. You have a brilliant mind. Plea ' * 

Save me. Save me!” 
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She had not meant to say that -at all. Her heart ,'was 
brohen. Shaldng with sobs and kissing her husband's hand, 
she let her head fall against the rough, warped little table, 
on which many such tears had spilled. 

“Please calm yourself," the guard said guiltily, glancing 
at the open door. 

Gerasimovich’s face froze. The indecorous sobbing had 
been , heard up and down the corridor. 'The lieutenant col- 
onel stood menacingly in the doorway, glaring at the 
woman’s back, and he himself shut the door. 

'The regulations did not specihcally . forbid tears, but, 
under a higher interpretation of the law, there was no place 
fortliem. 
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AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE 

“'There’s nothing complicated about it. You dissolve some 
bleaching powder and brush it on the passport, just like that. 
All you have' to know is how long to leave it and when to 
wash it off.” 

“Well, what then?" , • 

“It dries and there’s not a trace, it’s cleaii, brand-new, so 
you sit down and you scribble in some name. Sidorov or 
retrushin, bom in the -village of Kriushi.” 

“And you never got caught?” ; 

“For • that? Clara Petrovna — or perhaps — ^would you let 
me — ’’ 

“What?” 

“—call you Clara — ^when no one’s listening?" 

- “You may.” 

“Well, you see, Clara, the first time they arrested me I 
was a helpless and innocent young boy. But the second time 
— ^hal I was on’ the all-Union wanted list, in the tough years 
from the end of 1945 to the end of 1947. That meant I had 
to forge not only my passport, -with my residence legistra- 
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Hon in it but also a work registration, a document for 
ronnons and the document allowing me to buy at a 
mSar store. And besid^ that I got eatta bread coupons, 
sold them, and made my^ living off that. 

“\\4fsays it was^good? They forced m^I didn’t think 

you could simply have worlced." - 

‘Simply worWng’ won’t earn you much. From the work 
of the iusL no stone palaces, you know? And what would I 
have worked as? They didn’t give me a chance to learn a 
skill or a profession. I didn’t, get ■ caught, but I ^ made mis- 
takes. In the Crimea, a girl in the passport section there — 
only don’t think I had anything to do with her. She was 
sympathetic and she let me in on a secret, about the serial 
number on my pas^ort: certain letters in it were a code to 
indicate I had been in occupied territory.” 

“But you weren’t!” 

“No, I certainly wasn’t, but it wasn’t my passport either! 
Tliat’s why I had to buy a new one.” 

“Where?" ; _ 

“Claral You lived in Tashkent and you were at the Tezi- 
kov bazaar and you ask wherel I was going to buy myself 
an Order of the Red Banner, too, but the fellow wanted two 
tliousand rubles and I had only eighteen hundred, and he 
was stubborn, insisted on two thousand or nothing.” 

“But what would you want ivith a decoration?” 

“Wiat would anyone want with a decoration? Very sim- 

Pct' J 3 ^*t, play the front-line soldier. 

If 1 had a cool head like you—” 

•mere did you get the idea that I have a cool head?” 

Uol, sober, and your look is so . . . intelligent.” 
^Oh,comeonr 

coInS ^ a 

‘my?” 

wlmpTy fte Lubyanla, I 

liWe >va,cSSgT4- 
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is this? How can it be? After all, they never let anyone out, 
I was told about that in tlie cell: guilty or not guilty, it was 
ten years and five on the horns — ^and off to camp.” 

“WTiat does that mean, ‘on the horns’?” 

“Well, a muzzle for five years.” 

“What does ‘muzzle’ mean?” 

“My God, how uneducated you are. And you- the daugh- 
ter of a prosecutorl /Why don’t you take an interest in what 
your father does? A ‘muzzle’ means you can’t bite. You’re 
deprived of your civil rights. You can’t vote or be elected 
to anything.” 

"Wait a minute, someone is coming." . 

“Where? Don’t be, afraid, that’s Zemelya. Sit down like 
you were before. Please! Don’t go away. Open this file 
folder. 'That’s right. Study it. And so right away 1 under- 
stood they had let me out so as to keep, me under observa- 
tion, to see which of the boys I’d meet, whether I’d go to 
see the Americans at their country house again; and that 
would be no life at all. So I fooled them! I said good-bye to 
my mother, I left home at night. And I went to an old guy. 
He was the one who got me into those forgeries. Then for 
two years the all-Union search was on for Rostislav Doro- 
nin, I kept moving around under false names — Central Asia, 
Lake Issyk-Kul, the Crimea, Moldavia, Armenia, the Far 
East. And then T got very homesick for my mother. But I 
couldn’t go home. I went to l^gorsk and got work there in a 
factory as a sort of apprentice for everybody to knock 
around, and Mama came to see me on Sundays. I worked 
there for a ferv weeks, theii I overslept and was late at work. 
They tried me!" , 

“Were you caught?” 

“Not at all! 'They sentenced me, to three months under 
my alias. I was in a work colony , and the all-Union search 
kept whistling a\ray: Rostislav Doronin!. Blue eyes, straight 
nose, red hair, a birthmark on the left shoulder. It cost them 
a pretty penny, that search. I worked off my three months, 
got my passport from the head of tire place, , and scrammed 
off to the Caucasus'.” • ■ 

“On the run again?” 

“^Vhynot?” 

“Then'how did it happen?” 

“How did I get caught? I wanted to study.” 
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nc-vtr met nnyone like you in my life an)'\vhere. 
"Cl iff) tlifjt's not llie way I am cithcrl Circumstances ran 
nnkf devils of us. You know that tlie way we ive deter- 
mines tJic Wfiy we (liink. I was a quiet boy, obeyed my 
mollicr read Dobrolyubov’s Jio}' of Light tn a | 

LnuU a policeman shook hi.s finger at me, 

w>m. II .1 1 ^ ;.„r>rmfntih]v. But what was 


aone, tat what a tg 

,0 hvd I cau taneinc h^ .-.'vlul it i'j, CteSTpS* 
sot’icly You are some kind of superfluous, i.nntv it’s 

"Well, .sometimes if.s awful and bS;^. 

not. Because wlicn you look around the 

after all, if a man is selling a brand-new dee . think tliat 
blank certificate that goes with it, whom do y j„tion7 
mercaiary person is working with? favor 

Can you im.aginc? Liston to tins, Clara; I myself am 
of an honevst life, but an honest life for everyone, d y 
niidcrstand, for every last personi" . .. .11 „„,pr 

"BiiL if everyone waits for everj'onc else, tlicn it svill 
bcRhj, liveryonc must — " _ • ninn 

Iwcryone .should, but not cvcrj'onc docs. Listen, ^ ’ 

L!V- it very .simply. Wliat was the Revolution 

•sfclrol? privil<^cs. What were the Russian people 

■\n sables^ '}wlcge.s: some being dressed in overalls and othert 
napes ’ cn V ^Sgir'g along on foot wliile otliers rode in 

napes . . #. P _ , . .1 *1^ ^uUarc 


cnrn'ifTr.p i» cro*"S «“u«c on rout wiuxf^ 

for the factory wliistle while otliers 
were taltcning their faces f ■ - 


"Of *‘‘vcs in restaurants. True? 

course. 

why is it that people now don't- shun privi-. 
g ■ lit pursue them? \VIiat is there -to say about me? Do 
really think it starts with me? I looked at my ciders. I 
looked at them carefully. I lived in a small city in Kazakh- 
stan. And what did I see? The wives of the local authorities 
— ^were they ever in the stores? Neverl They sent me per- 
sonally to deliver a case of macaroni to the First Secretary 
of the District Committee of the Communist Part)’. A whole 
case. Unopened. I could figure out it wasn’t just that one box 
and not just that one day.” 

“Yes, it’s awful! 'Tiiat's alwaj^s made me sick. Do you 
believe me?” 

"Of course, I believe j'ou. Why shouldn’t I believe a 
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differently. But if I only had a friend — ^with a cool head— a 
girl friend ... If we could only plan together. How to wdtlc 
life out the right way. I don’t know whether I can say all 
tliis to you.” 

. , “You can.” 

“How confidently you said thatl .Yel it’s impossible. With 
your background. You’re from a different society alto- 
gether.” 

“My life wasn’t easy, don’t think it was. I can under- 
stand.” 

“Yesterday and today you looked at me in such a friendly 
way that it makes me want to tell you everything, just as I’d 
tell someone close. . . , Anyway, it’s only extenially.that I 
am, so to speak, a prisoner sentenced to twenty-five years. 
I — oh, if I could only tell you what a razor’s edge I’m on 
nowl Any normal person would die of a heart attack. But 
I’ll tell you about that later. Clara! I want to say now that 1 
have volcanic energy. Twenty-five years — that’s nonsense. 
It’s easy to get out of here. This very morning I worked out 
how I’d get out of Mavrino. From the day my fiancee said 
to me, ‘Ruska, escape! I’m waiting for you!’ I srvore that in 
three months I’d escape. I’d forge a passport. I’d not fail. 
I’d take her off to Chita, to Odessa, to Veliky Ustyug. And 
we'd begin a new, honest, intelligent, free life.” 

\ “Oh, yes, a fine life indeed!” 

“You know how the heroes in Chekhov always say, Tn 
,. tw'enty years! Oh, in thirty years! In two hundred years! 
Just to work an honest day in a brickyard and come home 
tired!’ What ridiculous dreams they had! No, I'm just joking 
about that. I am really serious. I am absolutely serious about 
wanting to study, and I want to work. Only not all alone. 
Clara! Look how quiet it is. No one is here. Would you like 
• to be in Veliky Ustyug? It’s a monument of antiquity. I 
haven’t been there yet.” 

“What a surprising person you are.” 

“I looked for her in Leningrad University, but I didn’t 
know where to find her.” 

“Who?” 

“Clara, a woman’s hands can sculpt me into anything they 
want — a great confidence man, a brilliant card player, or a 
leading specialist on Etruscan vases or on cosmic rays. 
Whatever you want me to be. I'll become.” 

“You’ll forge a diploma?” 
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“No, I’ll really do it. 'Whatever you name I’ll become. 
You are all I need. 'The way you slowly turn to look at me 
when you come into the laboratory . . 
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THE CHARWOMAN 

Major General Pyotr Afanasycvich Makarygin, possessor of 
a graduate degree in jurisprudence, had long served as a 
prosecutor for special cases, in other words, cases which it 
was best for the public not to know about and which tliere- 
fore were processed secretly. He was a prosecutor who 
though not famous, perhaps, was out of tlie ordinary run. 
He was unwaveringly firm in canying out his duties. 

Pie had three daughters, all by his first wife, who had been 
his girl in the Civil Wat and who had died when Clara was 
bom. 'Tlie daughters were brought up by a stepmother, who 
had been what is known as a good motlier to them. 

Tlie daughters were named Dinera, Dotnara, and Clara. 
Dinera w’as derived from tlie Russian phrase “child of the 
new era.” Dotnara was derived from the phrase “daughter 
of the laboring people.” And Clara was simply called Clara, 
the meaning of tliat name being unknown to anyone in the 
family. 

Tlie daughters were two years apart in age. The middle 
one, Dotnara, had completed ten years of school — ^liigh 
school — in 1940 and, overtaking Dinera, had been mar- 
ried one month earlier than she, in the spring of 1041* She 
UTS then a lithe girl with blond curls which fell to her 
shoulders, and she very much liked having her fianed 
her to the Hotel Mctropole to dance. Her father was 
riiat she married early, but he had had to make the 
it. To be sure, his son-in-law happen- ’ • ’ ' 

— a graduate of the Diplomatic S 
man with impressive sponsors, son 
had perished in the Civil War. Tli 
Innokcnty Volodin. 
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The eldest daughter, Dinera — while her mother hurried 
off to her school to do something about her failing math 
grades — diangled her legs from the . sofa and read and reread 
all world literature from Homer to Claude Farr^re. After 
finishing school, not without her father's help, she entered 
the Institute of Cinematography as a student actress, and in . 
her second year she married a well-known director, was 
evacuated with him to Alma-Ata, played the heroine in his 
film, then left him because of creative considerations, mar- 
ried a previously married general in the supply services, and 
went off with him to the front — ^but to the third echelon, the 
best zone in wartime, where enemy shells do not fall but 
where the terrible trials of the home front do. not reach 
either. 'There she- met a writer who had just become fash- 
ionable, front-line correspondent Galakhov, and she went 
with him to gather material on heroism for the newspapers. 
She surrendered the general to his former wife, and went off 
%vith the ivriter to Moscow. Since then, the svriter had gone 
far. Dinera presided over a literary salon, had the reputa- 
• tion of being one of the most intelligent women in Moscow, 
and had even had an epigram written about her: 

It is pleasant for me to be silent with you. 

Because one can't get a word in edgewise. 

So for eight years Clara was the only child left at home. 

'■ No one said of Clara that she was beautiful, and she w'as 
seldom even called "pretty.’’ But, she had a clean, forthright 
face, with a certain fortitude about it. This firmness seemed 
to begin somewhere around her temples. There was; firm- 
ness, too, in the unhurried movements of her handk She 
rarely laughed. Nor did she like to say much, but she did 
like to listen. 

Clara had finished her ninth year of school when every- 
thing fell on her at once; the marriages of both her sisters, 
the b^inning of the war, her departure with her stepmother 
for Tashkent. (Her father had sent them off on June 25.) 
Then, too, there was her father’s leaving for the army, as a 
divisional prosecutor. 

'They spent three years in Tashkent in the home of an old 
friend of her father, the deputy of one of the chief prose- 
cutors there. Into their quiet, shuttered, second-floor apart 
ment near the Military District Officers Club, there entered 
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ers were all smarter than they. They often , made mistakes, 
got mixed up in contradictions which even a pupil could, 
detect. They fell under foreign influence. And yet one had 
to write essays about them and. tremble over every mistaken 
letter and comma. These vampires of young souls could not 
inspire any feeling but detestation. 

Now for Dinera literature was something completely dif- 
ferent, something keenly felt and gay, and she had promised 
that literature would be like that at fte institute. For Clara, 
however, it did not turn out to be any gayer than at school. 
Tlie lectures were about old Slavonic letters, , religious say- 
ings, the mythological and comparative-historical schools, 
and it was dl like writing on water. In the literary study 
groups tliey talked about Lyouis Aragon and Howard Fart 
and Gorky’s influence on Uzbek literature. Sitting at the lec- 
tures and listening to these groups, Clara kept waiting to 
hear something important about life, for instance about 
Tashkent in wartime. 

A brother of a fellow student in the -tenth grade, for ex- 
ample, had been killed when he and his friends tried to steal 
bread from a moving train. In the institute corridor Clara' 
happened to throw a half-finished sandwich into the trash 
bin, and right away a student in her Aragon study group had 
come up and grabljed the sandwich out of the bin and, con- 
cealing it clumsily, put it in his pocket. One of the girl stu- 
, dents had taken Clara along to advise her about a purchase 
at the Tezikov bazaar, the biggest bazaar in Central Asia or, 
indeed, in the whole Soviet Union. The crowd covered two 
blocks. There were already many cripples from the war — 
they limped about on cratches, waved the stumps of their 
arms, crawled legless on boards, peddled things, told for- 
tunes, begged and demanded. Clara gave them money, and 
her heart broke. Farther on the crowd was thicker. One 
could not shoulder one’s way through the throng of insolent 
speculators, draft-dodging men and women. No one was 
surprised at, and everyone accepted, the astronomical prices, 
though they W'cre in no way proportionate to what people 
earned. 'The city stores might be empty, but one could get 
anything here. Anything to eat, anything to wear, anything 
. . . including American chewing gum, pistols, textbooks on 
white and black magic. 

But at the institute they never mentioned that world, as if 
they did not even know it existed. They studied a kind of . 
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literature which dealt mth eN-ei^dimxg c-i 

one could see with one’s own e}^. ^ ^ ^ 

Realizing that in fo’e j-eais^she nene^wnnin fce c- 

to a school to assign little giris distas^^i 
for mistakes in their punctuabon_^a sp 
to play more and more tennis, inene 
Tasnkent. 

Thus she spent the long warm 
of winter she fell ill. _ ^ , 

She was sick a long time, a -^oie _ _ _ 
in a clinic, then at home, s^m in fe^ciinm 
again. She was examined by spedalis’ " 
gave her intravenous injections, inn 2 iiiii:-_uiiu. 
tliey injected salt solution; they mads analyses and Diongni. 
in consultants. 

At this time of uncertainty about her future health, aui' 
ing long, sleepless nights in the dadg during lonely ^wande^ 
ings through hospital corridors wben hospitd signts and 
smells had become unbearable, there was nothing for Clara 
to do but think. She found in. herself an inclination, and 
even a talent, for an important, complicated life in terms 
of which the entire institute was pitifully insignificant, a lot 
of empty' talk. 

. She did not have to return to the school of literature. By 
the time she got well, the front was already in Belorussia. 
Evcry'onc left Tashkent, and th^, too, returned to Moscow. 

It v/as strange. Those seemingly clear thoughts about life 
which had come to her during her illness now dispersed into 
the light, into noise and movement; they floated off; and 
Clara could not even resolve such a simple question as which 
institute to enter. She simply wanted a place where they 

I AT more, and that meant something techni- 

rai. Also, she did not want to work with heavy, dirty ma- 
cfiinery.^ That ms bow she entered the Institute of Com- 
munications Engineers, 

2 mistalre, but 

to finii ^’^ving stubbornly decided 

finish her studies and work wherever she could Moro 

secident fc-' 
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Institute. Those who were refused at the .chemical-techno- 
logical institutes became paleontologists. , , - 

After tile war, Clara's father had a great deal of. work to 
do in Europe. He .was demobilized from the army in the fall 
and immediately received a five-room apartment in the new 
MVD apartment house at Kaluga Gates. On one of the first 
days after his return, he took his wife and daughter to look 
at the apartment. ' . 

An automobile took them past the iron fence of the Nes- 
kuchny Gardens and stopped before crossing the bridge oyer 
the railway which encircled Moscow. It was late - morning 
on a warm October day of , a prolonged , Indian summer. 
Mother and daughter, wore rustling dresses beneath light 
coats. The father wore a general’s overcoat, unbuttoned at 
the chest to reveal many orders and medals. 

The apartment house at the Kaluga Gates was being 
built in two , quarter-circles, eight stories high, divided by 
Bolshaya Kalmmskaya Street. In both units, one wing faced 
the railway. A sbcteen-story tower was planned. With a so- 
larium on the roof and a thirty-five-foot statue of a collec- 
tive-farm woman. The scafiolding ws still on the'apartment 
house, and much of the masonry work remained to be done. 
However, yielding to the impatience of the bosses, the con-, 
struction office had hurriedly turned over to the o\vners the 
second wing to be completed, which was on the railway side 
and consisted of one staircase with apartments opening off 
each landing. 

The construction work was ' surrounded, as construction 
always is on busy streets, by a solid wooden fence. The 
strands of barbed wire on top of the fence and the ugly 
watchtowers were not particularly, noticeable to the passers- 
by, and to those living across the street they had become a. 
familiar. sight and were therefore not remarkable. 

The prosecutor’s family crossed the square, and went 
around to the other side of tire apartment house. 'There" the- 
barbed wire had been removed. 'The second section, now 
being occupied, was fenced off from the work zone. Below, 
at the main entrance, they were met by a polite construc- 
tion superintendent. 'Tliere was also a soldier, to whom Clara 
paid no attention. Eveiy'thing had been completed. The paint 
on ^ the banisters had dried. The door handles had been 
polished. The apartment numbers had been put on. The 
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window glass had been scraped, and there was only a dirtily 
dressed woman washing the stairs. 

“Looh out therel’' the construction superintendent shouted 
to her. The woman stopped washing and moved to one side, 
maldng room for one person at a time to get past her. She 
did not raise her face from the pail, in which a rag floated, 
Tlie prosecutor passed. 

The constraction superintendent passed. 

And with a rastling of her pleated, scented skirt, almost 
brashing it against the charwoman’s face, the prosecutor’s 
wife passed. 

The charwoman, who could not bear that silk or that 
perfume, remained bent over; then she looked up to see 
whether there were more of them. 

Her burning, despising glare turned Clara to ash. Streaked 
with spashes of di^ water, she had the expressive face of 
an intellectual. 

_ Clara^ experienced not only the shame one always feels 
m passing a woman washing the floor, but, seeing her 
patched skirt and her padded jacket with cotton wool stick- 
mg out of the rents, she felt a still greater shame and honor. 
She froze there and opened her purse. She wanted to turn 
it inside out and give it to the woman, but she did not dare 
to. 


“Well, passl” the woman said angrily. 

Holding die skirts of her own stylish dress and her dark- 
red coat, Clara ran on up the stairs. 

In tlie apartment no one was washing the floors — it was a 
parquet floor. 

Tiiq’ liked the apartment. Clara’s mother gave the con- 

alterations. She was 
parquet 

md fS" superintendent rocked back 

and forrii on hvo or three of the parquet souarec and 

^uur was fixed. 

mo IS doing all this work?" Clara asked sharply. 

In a few days they moved in. 

our years had passed since that incident, and Clara still 
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could not fornct Ihc woman; "P apartment, she 
‘always used Ihc elevator; when it occasionally iiappencd that 
she had to go on foot, she always stepped to one side when 
site passed that place on tlm staircase, as though afraid .slic,'. 
would step on the charwoman: It was strange, yet impossible 
to overcome. 

From the first clays of his return, her father could not 
recognize in the postwar Clara the young girl he had left 
four years before. lie had always regarded his two elder 
daughters as striking but light-minded, and he had assumed 
that Clara was tiionghtful and serious. But .she had turned 
out to have all kinds of wrong ideas, to he thoughtful but 
in a contrary way. Somewhere she had collected all sorts 
of terrible stories winch she loved to tell at the table. 'Ihc 
■ stories themselves wore not .so outrageous as the fact that 
she had acquired the trick of picking up every kind of un- 
iyjiiail occurrence. After one such story the old prosecutor 
slammed the table and left without finishing his meal. 

Clara had no one to talk to. Year after year .she lived 
with a growing store of questions. 

Gnee, descending the stairs with her hrolher-in-law, she 
could no longer restrain herself. When .she led him to one 
.side ul the place where she had to avoid the invisible cliar- 
woman, Innokcnly noliced and asked wbat she was doing. 
Clara hesitated, feeling .she might seem to he insane. 'Ihen 
.she told him. 

Always the sophisUealc and .seoffer, Innokcnly listened to 
her story, but he did not laugh. He look licr by both bands, 
looked at her brightly and said, “Little Clara! So you're 
hcgtnnuig to figure things out.’’ 

Wishing to prolong this happy moment of frankness, not 
moving from the step where sire had passed the charwoman, 
Clara put her gloved hands on Innokenly’.s shoulders and 
showered him with questions which had long been stored up 
inside her. 

Iimokenly was in no burry to reply. Abandoning bis 
fagade of banter, be simply looked at Ins sister-in-law. And 
suddenly be said, “And 1 have a question for you, dear 
, Hlllc Clara. Why were you such a little girl before the war? 
just imagine how joyously I would h.avc married yoiil" 

_ Clara blushed, stamped her foot, and took her hands from 
. his shoulders. 

They went on down the stairs. 
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Nevertheless she forced Innokenty .to begin answering her 
questions. 


Tliat conversation had taken place the previous summer, 
at about the same time Clara was filling out questionnaires. 
Her family background was faultless, her life up to then 
had been iUuminated by the even light of prospenty, un- 
stained by any disgraceful acts. The questionnaires were ap- 
proved, and she entered the gateway of the- guardhouse of 
die secret institute at Mavrino. 


41 


THE BLOODHOUNDS , 

OF IMPERIALISM 

Clara and the other girls who had graduated from the Com- 
munications Institute went through Major Shikin's frighten- 
ing indoctrination session. 

She learned that she would be working among the most 
formidable of all spies, the bloodhounds of world imperial- 
ism. 

Clara was assigned to work in the Vacuum Laboratory. 
Tliis was the laboratory' that made a vast quantity' of elec- 
tronic tubes for the other labs. The tubes themselves were 
first blown in the small glass-blomhg shop; then in the 
Vacuum Laboratory' proper, a big dark room facing north, 
they were emptied of air by three whistling r-acuum pamDs. 
Tlie pumps partitioned off the room. Even in the dV.time 
the electric lights were kept on. The floor was made of 
Slone slabs, and there was a constant resonance from people 
walking by, from chairs being moved around, each pumn 
a zck racuum ■ spedalist worked. Elsewhere other* zelc' 
sat at desks. There were only Uvo other free emploress: a 
girl named Tamara and the head of the iab-orst.'jrr^^'v.ho 
wore liis captain’s uniform. 

Clara was introduced to her chief in Yalx-noVs cfcce 
M-as a plump, elderly Jew with a certain air o: indiEerezes. 
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Without any further warning about the dangers awaiting her, 
he motioned her to follow him. On the stairs he said, “You 
don’t' know anything and you can’t do anything, is that 
right? I’m referring to your profession. ”■ 

Clara replied indistinctly. All she needed on top of being 
afraid was to be humiliated. They would 'expose , her now, 
reveal that she was an ignoramus, . and they would laugh at , 
her. 

So, just as she might have stepped into a . cage of wild 
beasts, she stepped into the laboratory inhabited by monsters 
in blue coveralls. 

Tlie three vacuum specialists did indeed stalk around 
their pumps like caged animals; they had an urgent order 
to fill and they had not been allowed any sleep for forty- 
eight hours. But the middle one, a man over forty,, with a 
bald spot, unkempt and unshaven, stopped, smiled and said, 
“Well, well! Reinforcements!” 

All her fear disappeared. There was such winning simpli- 
city in that ' exclamation that only by a great effort could 
Clara restrain an answering smile. 

The youngest vacuum specialist, at the smallest of the 
pumps, also stopped his work. He was very young and had . 
a gay, slightly mischievous face wth big innocent eyes. His , 
glance at Clara seemed to indicate that he had been caught 
by surprise, 

Tlie senior vacuum specialist, Dvoyetyosov, from whose 
enormous pump in the depths of the room issued a parti- 
cularly loud roar, was a tall awkward man, wiry but with a 
bulging stomach. He looked contemptuously at. Clara and 
disappeared behind the cabinets, as if to avoid the sight of 
such an abomination. 

Later on, Clara learned that he was that way rvith all the 
free employees, and that when the chiefs entered the room 
he purposely turned on something that made a tremendous 
noise so they would have to shout over it. He was slovenly 
in appearance and might arrive iivith a trouser button hang- 
ing by a thread or with a hole in his clothes. When the girls 
were present, he would start scratching himself under his 
coveralls. He loved to say, "Here I am at home in my own 
country, so why should I worry?” 

The middle vacuum specialist was known by. the prisoners,- 
including the younger ones, simply as Zemelya, and he -took 
no offense at this at all. He was one of those people with 
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wliat psychologists call “sunny natures.” As she 
in the subsequent weeks, Clara noticed he ‘ 

Vtclted am'thing that had been lost, whether i*- f 
or lus whole wrecked life. He ner-er got angry anything Oj. 
anyone, nor was he afraid of anyone. He v,js a good 
ncer, except that he was a specialist in airplane ^gines- 
lic had been brought to Mavrino by mistake. Nonttneless, 
he had settled in and made no eSort to he transiCii^ 
wlierc else, rightly considering that he v/as better Ou where 


In the evening when the pumps were shut down, Zemelya 
loved to listen to stories and to talk. 

“It used to he you could get a breakfast for a nve-kopeck 
piece. And you could buy v/hatever you wnnted. At ev'eiy 
step they’d push things at you.” He smiled broadly. “And no 
one sold shit either; they’d have spit in his face. Boots — 
tliose were real boots. They'd last ten years even if you 
didn’t keep them repaired, fifteen if you mended them. The 
leather on die uppers v/asn’t cut like it is now, but came 
around under the foot. And then there were those — v;hat did 
call them? They were red, and were ornamented — they 
:n’t boots, they were a second soul!” He broke into a 
c as if the sun had suddenly come out. "Or. for ex- 
ile, at stations . . . You’d come a minute before the 
1, buy a ticket, and find a scat — there were alwavs errip*".' 
. Tli% kept tlie trains running — didn’t economize. Living 
easy, very easy. . . 

)urin| these stories the senior vacuum speci2;r> wcu-'d 
irge from his dark comer, where his VTiting deii- v.ai 
:ly hidden from the bosses. He came riev.:-.. 

Iv rocking from side to side, his hand', •..h'.-.ed :r. 

A'cts, and he would stand there in the m.cdie cf hv; .".or' 
drained eyes averted, his glasses fp.'.’ma — ' 

e. , . - 


mat are you talking about, Zemc-k.a* Cir. -.v: - 

‘I remember it a little,” Zemel 
n a smile. ' ’ 

Ds'oyeh'osov said, shaking his head. "Forect 
wt s stick to our pumping.” ^ 

de stood there a while longer, dumblv starin^^ over the 

ibrt ‘“hi’ 

-taras duties turned out ^n hr. .t,.. 
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to come in the morning one day. and be there till 6 p.m., and 
on the next day to come after lunch and stay until 11 p.m; She 
alternated with T^amara. The captain was always there from 
morning on, because the chiefs might want him in the daj'- , 
time. He never came in the evening because he had no am- 
bition to advance in the service. Tlie girls' main task was -to 
be on duty, in other words, .to. keep an eye on tlie prisoners. 
Beyond this, “for their-own development," the chief entrusted 
them with petty work- which wasn’t urgent. Clara saw Tam-, 
ara only a couple of hours each day. 'Tamara had worked 
at the institute for more, than a year and dealt rather curtly 
with the prisoners. However, it seemed to Clara that she 
brought books to one of them, and surreptitiously exchanged 
them with him. Besides this, right there in . the institute, 
Tamara went to an English-language study group in which 
the free employees were the students and the convicts the 
teachers — wthout pay, of course. Tamara had quickly calmed 
Clara’s fears that these people were capable of doing them 
some awful harm. 

Finally, Clara herself had a conversation with one of 
the prisoners. True, he was not a political criminal but an; 
ordinary prisoner, of whom there were very few in Mavrino. 

It was Ivan the glass blower, who- was, to his misfortune, - 
a great master of his art. His old mother-in-law had said of 
him that he was a glorious workman — and an even rnore . 
glorious drunk. He had earned a great deal of money, drunk 
a great deal of it, away, beaten his wife whenei'er he was 
drunk and roughed up the neighbors. But all that would 
have been nothing had his path not crossed that of the MGB. 

A comrade with an air of authority but no insignia had 
called him in and proposed that he go to work for three 
thousand a month. The salary was less where. Ivan worked, 
but he could earn more on piece rates. Forgetting whom he 
was talking to, he asked for four thousand. 'The responsible 
comrade added two hundred. Ivan stuck to his guns. They let 
him go. The next pay day he got drunk and began to get. 
unruly in the courtyard. This time the police, who pre- 
viously couldn’t be reached, showed up quickly in force and 
took Ivan off. 'The ne.xt dayyhe was tried and given a year. 
•After the trial they took him to the same responsible com- 
rade, who explained that Ivan would be working in the new ' 
place designated for him but would not get paid. If these i 
conditions did not suit him, he could mine coal in the Arctic, j 
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So Ivan was imprisoned and blew cathode ray tubes. His 
snc vcar te^ v“F coming to an end, but his convichon 
emSd oThis record. To avoid being sent away from 
Moscow because of that record, he was begging, the ad- 
ministration to keep him on as a free employee, even at a 

salary of only fifteen hundred rubl«. 

Though no one in the sharashka would be troubled by. 
such a simple story ivith such a happy ending— for there 
were people there who had svaited fifty days at ^ bme m 
death cells, and people who had personally known me I'ope 
and Albert Einstein— nonetheless Clara was shocked by the 
story. It turned out, as Ivan said, that "what they want to do 

they do.” , c j i. 

Her head, which had always been so squarely fixed on her 

shoulders, was suddenly filled with the suspicion that among 
those people in blue coveralls there might even be some who 
w.cre not guilty at all. If that was so, then had not her father, 
too, at one time or another sentenced an innocent man? 

Soon after that she went to the Maly Theater with Alexei 
Lansky, who was courting her. . 

Tlic play was Gorky’s Vassa Zheleznova. It made a dis- 
mal impression. The auditorium was less than half filled. 
Probably this thre\v the actors off. They came on stage bored, 
like employees showing up for work in an institution, and 
they were glad when they could leave. It was a disgrace 
to play in such an enipty auditorium. Nothing about the 
pcrfonnance seemed worth the attention of an adult. This 
ruined even the acting of the amazingly natural Pashen- 
naya. One felt that if in the stillness of the auditorium some 
members of the audience were to say quietly, as if in an 
ordinary room, Well, all right, friends, stop making facesl” 
tiic play would have fallen apart. The cast's humiliation was 
communicated to the audience. Everyone felt he was partici- 
pating in something shameful, and it was awkward to look 
at one another. So in the intermissions it was just as quiet 

wandered around quietly during 
was onel Iv If- ^^ist Zharov, who 

even inorc the SerarN and he critidzed 

the general bureaucrabc atmosphere in the Minis- 
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try of Culture, which had undermined the confidence of the 
Soviet playgoer in the realist theater. . . , . 

Alexei Lansky had a regular, oval face. His color .ivas good 
because he found time for sports. His eyes were , calm and 
intelligent from all the reading, he had done in his twenty- 
seven years. As the holder of tiie graduate degree of Can^- 
date. of Philological Sciences, a candidate member' of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, and a noted critic who was under 
the benign protection of Galakhov, Lansky did not so much 
write himself as reject other writers. 

In the second intermission Clara asked to remain in the 
box. There was no one either in the neighboring boxes or 
below them in the orchestra. She said, “That’s why I’m 
bored with seeing Ostrovsky and Gorky^ — ^because I’m tired 
of these expos& of the power of money, of family disap- 
proval when an old man marries a young woman. I’m sick 
of this wrestling udtli ghosts. Fifty years, a hundred, have 
gone by, and we still act indignant about things which have 
Tong since ceased to exist. You never see a play about things 
that go on now.” 

“Like what, for example?” Lansky looked at Clara ivith 
curiosity, smiling. He had not been wrong about her. He 
thought: this 'girl might not impress you with her appearance, 
but you would never be bored with her. “Like what?” 

Clara, trying not to reveal too much of the secret of her 
involvement, told him that she was working with prisoners 
who had been described to her as the bloodhounds of im- 
perialism, but that on getting to know them better they had 
turned out to be quite different. And one question kept 
bothering her, and she let Lansky answer it: were , there, 
after all, innocent ihen among them? 

Lans^ listened carefully and replied calmly, “Of course, 
there are. That is inevitable in any penal system.” 

; “But, Alexei! 'That would mean that they can do what- 
ever they want! That’s terrible.” 

With tender care Lansky placed his long-fingered, pinkish 
hand on Clara’s, which was clenched in a fist on the red 
velvet. 

“No,” he said softly but convincingly, “not ‘whatever they 
want.’ Wlro ‘wants’ anything? Who ‘does’ anything? History. 
To you and me that sometimes seems terrible, but, Clara, 
it’s time to get used to the fact that there is a law of big 
numbers. The bigger the scope of an historical, event, the 
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greater the probability of in<^vidual errors, be they judicial, 
tactical, ideological, economic. We grasp the_ process only 
in its basic, determining forms, and tne essential thing is to 
be convinced that tliis process is inevitable and necessary. Yes, 
sometimes someone suffers. Not always deservedly. Wliat 
about those killed at the front? And those who died meaning- 
lessly in the Ashkhabad earthquake? And traffic fatalities? 
^As traffic increases, so will the number of traffic victims. 
Wisdom lies in accepting the process as it develops, with 
its inevitable increment of victims.” 

But Clara shook her head indignantly. 

“Incremcntl'' she exclaimed, in a whisper, since the bell 
had already rung twice and people were re-entering the hall. 
“Tlte law of big numbers should be tried out on youl Every- 
thing is going well for you, and you say everything very 
smoothly, but don’t you see that not everything is the way 
you write it?” 

“You mean v/e are hypocrites?” Lansky countered. He 
loved to argue, 

“No, I don’t say that.” The third bell rang. 'The lights went 
do\vn. With a feminine urge to have the last word, she 
whispered quickly into his ear, “You’re sincere, but in order 
not to upset your views you avoid talking with people who 
tliink diuerently. You pick your thoughts from conversations 
with people like yourself, from books ■written by people 
like yourself. In physics they call it resonance," she hurriedly 
finished. just as the curtain had begun to open. “You start 
out witli modest opinions, but they match and build each 
other up to a scale ” 

She fell silent, regretting her incomprehensible passion, 
ffiic had spoiled the whole third act for Lansky as well as 
for herself. 

it happened, in the third act the actress Royek played 
v,ith bell-like clarity the role of Vassa’s younger daughter, 
Md she began to lift the performance out of its doldrums. 
I .ishennaya, too, recovered her divine form. 

^ Clara herself failed to realize that she was interested not 
m some innocent person somewhere, who had perhaps long 
since been rotting beyond the Arctic Circle, but in 'the 
younget vacuum specialist, blue-eyed, wth a play of golden 
wior in his cheeks, still a boy in spite of his twenty-three 
jt'ars. I’rom their very first encounter his look had revealed 
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his fascination wth Clara, an unconcealed arid joyful fasci- 
nation like nothing she had ever kno^ in her Moscow ad- 
mirers. The fact was that Clara did not understand that her 
suitors who lived in freedom were surrounded by women, 
saw many who were more beautiful than she, and knew 
, their own value, while Ruska had come from camp, where 
for two years he had not heard the click of a woman's 
heel; and Clara, like Tamara before her, had seemed to him 
ah unfading miracle. 

■ But in the seclusion of the sharashka this fascination 
with Clara did not obsess him entirely. Almost .all night 
long under the electric light in the half-dark laboratory, mis 
youth lived his own full, fast-moving life. On occasion, hid- 
ing from the bosses, he would construct something. Now he 
would secretly study English during working hours. Now he 
would phone his friends in other laboratories and rush off, 
to meet them in the corridor. He always moved impetuously 
and always, every moment, especially at that particular mo- 
ment, was totally absorbed in something intensely interest- 
ing. And his fascination with Clara was just one of his 
intensely interesting preoccupations. . . 

In all this activity he did not forget to look after , his 

E ersonal appearance. At the neck of his coveralls, under 
is multicolored necktie, he always wore faultlessly white 
linen. Clara did not know that this was, in fact, the dickey 
that was Ruska’s own invention and consisted of one-thirty- 
second of a government-issue sheet. ■ 

The young people Clara , encountered in freedom had al- 
ready done tiiemselves credit in official advancement, dressed 
well, moved and conversed circumspectly, so as riot to de- 
mean themselves. With Ruska, Clara felt she was growing 
younger, that she, too, wished to be mischievous. Secretly 
she observed him with increasing sympathy. She did not be- 
lieve that he_ and good-natured .Zemefya were those danger- 
ous dogs against whom Major Shildn had warned her. She 
wanted especially to learn about Ruska, about the evil deed 
he had been punished for, whether he had a long sentence 
to serve. That he was not married was already clear. She 
could not bring herself to ask him the other questions; she 
iniagined they must be. very painful since they would re- 
mind him of the abominable past he wished to cast off in . 
order to reform. 
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Two more months passed. Clara had become fully ac- 
Ristomed to all of them. Tliey often talked m her presence 
ibout all sorts of nonsense which had nothing to do with 
work. Ruska watched for those moments during her evming 
duty period during the prisoners dinnertime, when Clara 
was alone in the laboratory. And he' invariably began to 
turn up then, sometimes with the exeuse that he had- left. his 

things behind, sometimes to work in quiet. . 

During these evening r-isits Clara forgot all the warnings 
of the security ofHeer. 

Last night, somehow, that intense conversation had, like 
a flood, swept away tlie wretehed barriers of convention be- 
tween them- 

The youth had no abominable past to cast off. He had 
only a youth which had been destroyed for no reason and a 
passionate thirst to learn and explore. 

He had lived rvith his mother in a village near Moscow. 
He had just finished high school when Americans from the 
embassy rented a house in 'their village. Ruska and his com- 
rades were careless enough — and curious enough as well — 
to go fishing a couple of times ivith the Americans. Every- 
thing had apparently turned out all right. Ruska entered 
Moscow University. But they arrested him in September. 
Tlicy grabbed him secretly, on the highway, so that his 
mother had no idea where he had disappeared to. Ruska 
^plained to Clara that they always tried to arrest a person 
, in .such a way that he could not hide anything he was carry- 
ing, and would not be able to give anyone a secret password 
or sign. They put him in the Lubyanka. Clara had not even 
heard the name of that prison until she was in Mavrino. 
Intenogations began. They wanted Ruska to tell them what 
assignment he had received from the American intelligence 
;nicc. MTiat secret apartment was he supposed to bring in- 
imiation to? Ruska was, in his own words, still a calf and 
mply failed to understand and wept. Tlien, suddenly, a 
iirncle happened. Ruska was allowed to leave that place 
Inch no one is allowed to leave. 

Tliat was in 1945. 

cfore stopped his story the day 


he had begu 

iiy, disregarding the inost elementary securi 
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regulations and even tlie bounds of propriety, she had openly 
sat down next to Ruska at his rumbling little pump and tliey 
had resumed their conversation. 

By lunchtime tliey were fast friends, like children taking 
turns biting into one big apple. It already seemed strange to 
them that for so many months they had said nothing. 'Fhey 
were hardly able to express the thoughts which filled them, 
interrupting her in his impatience to talk, he had touched 
her hands, and she saw nothing bad in that. Wlien cver}'one 
went out for lunch, leaving them alone, suddenly there was. 
a new meaning in the brush of a shoulder or the touch of 
a hand. And Clara saw his'clear blue eyes taking delight in 
her. 

Ruska in a voice that barely passed his lips said, "Clara, 
who knows when we will be sitting like tin’s again? For me 
this is a miracle. I don't believe it. I am prepared, to die, 
here, now!” He pressed and caressed her hands. "Clara, 
perhaps I am destined to waste away my life in prisons, . 
Make me happy, so that wherever I am I can remember tliis 
moment. Just once — ^let me kiss you!” 

Clara felt like a goddess who had descended underground 
to a prisoner. It .was not an oridinary kiss. Ruska pulled 
her to him and kissed her with violent force, the kiss of a 
prisoner, tortured by deprivation. And she answered it. 

He wanted to kiss her again, but Clara pulled away, dizzy 
and shaken. . 

“Please go,” she said. 

He hesitated. 

"For now — go!” Clara ordered. 

He obeyed then. At the doorway he turned to Clara be- 
seechingly, pitifully, then left the room. 

Soon everyone returned from lunch. 

Clara did not dare look up at Ruska or at anyone else. 
Tliere was a burning feeling inside her, but it was not shame. 
Yet, if it was happiness, it was not a peaceful happiness, 

'Tlien she heard that tlie prisoners would be permitted to 
have a New Year’s tree. 

She sat still for three hours, only her fingers mowng; she' 
was weaving a little basket from colored vinyl-covered wires, 
a gift for the New Year’s tree. 

And Ivan the glass blower, returning from his visit, blew 
bv'o amusing little glass devils who appeared to be carrying 
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rifles and lie wove a cage out of glass rods, and inside it 
on? silvery tl.reacl, he hung a glass moon which made a sad 

litUc ringing sound. 
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TBE CASTLE OF THE HOLY GRAIL 

For half the day a low, murhy' shw c^ered Moscow. It 
v.-a5 not cold. But before the lunch pen 05 ^ when Jie seven 
returning prisoners stepped out of the blue bus in ece^cise 
yard of the sharashka, the first impatient snor^naices were 

Just , such a snowfiake, a six-sided star, fell on the sleer.-e 
of Ncrzhin’s old front-line overcoat which had turned psty- 
biown. He stopped in the middle of the yard ass snnaled 
the air. 

Senior Lieutenant Shustennan, who happened to be tbpe, 
warned him that this was not an exercise periad and that 
he must go inside. 

He did not want to go inside. He did no: want to teH any- 
one about l)is rnsit — in fact, he could not. He did not want to 
share it with anyone or have anyone pardefcats fa fa Ke did 
not want to talk or to listen to anyone. He v-siited to be aton.' 
and experience slowly all he had bronsbt back 
before it disintegrated, before it became jnerelr a n: 

But solitude was precisely what was kzkhiz fa 
ashkn, as it was in every ca.Tip. ' 

Entering the building by the prisoneir’ entrance, 
ramp leading doim to a cellar corridor, 

‘ and considered where he could go. ^ 

Tlien he thought of a place. " 

He went to the back siaiiease. tfa-'-s •: 
ff mme. past a heap of broks cQr ' 
ire cbscd<iff landing on the third zze- " 

This space was a'ssigned 
iranov as a studio. He had notbfav 


t^f~r 
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basic work of tiie sharashka but was maintained tliere in the 
capacity/ one might say, of a court painter. There were ex- 
tensive lobbies and hallways in the section of the ministry 
to which the sharashka belonged, which needed to be deco- 
rated with paintings. Less extensive, but more numerous, 
were the private apartments of the Deputy Minister, of. Foma 
Guryanovich Oskolupov, and of other officials close to them, 
and there was an even more pressing need to decorate all 
these apartments with big, beautiful pictures at no cost. 

True, Kondrashev-Ivanov hardly satisfied these artistic de- 
mands. He painted big paintings, but though they cost noth- 
ing, they were not beautiful. TTre customers who came to 
his studio tried , in vain to show him how to paint, and 
rvith what colors; then, sighing, took what there was; How- 
ever, when they were put in gold frames, the paintings im- 
proved. 

On the way up, Nerzhin passed a large and already 
completed order for the lobby of the ministry section — en- 
titled "A. S. Popov Showing Admiral Makarov the First 
Radiotel^raph”— then started up the, last flight. of stairs and- 
saw on the wall above him a six-foot-tall painting entitled 
“The Maimed Oak." It, too, had been completed, but no 
customer had wanted to take it. 

It showed a solitary oak which grew rvith mysterious power 
on the naked face of a cliff, where a perilous trail wound 
upward along the crag. What hurricanes had blown herel 
How they had bent that oak! And the skies behind the tree 
and all around were eternally storm-swept. These skies could 
never have known the sun. This stubborn, angular tree with 
its clawing roots, with its branches broken and tsvisted, de- 
formed by combat with the tireless, wnds trying , to tear it 
from the cliff, refused to quit the battle and perilously clung 
to its place over the abyss. 

On the wSls of the stairwell hung smaller canvases. On 
•the landing others stood on easels. The' light came from two 
windows, one facing north, the.other west. The Iron Mask’s 
sinall window opened on this landing, with its grille and 
pink curtain, a window which daylight did not reach. 

'Hiere was nothing else, not even a chair. Instead of a 
chair, there was a low block of wood. 

Although the stairway was hardly heated at all and the 
cold dampness penetrated even here, Kondrashev-Ivanov’s 
padded jacket lay on the floor. The artist, -his arms and legs 
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protruding comically from co^. pLlrentlfnorun- 
for liim, stood motionless, tall, straight, _ > , . ^ 

comfortably cold. His g^eat ey^lasses which made h^ face 
larger and more severe, and gnpped firmly behmd his rare 
and on his nose, suited his abrupt movemenfa. He 
ing at a place in a painting, holding his brush and palette at 

his side. 

Hearing steps, he turned around. 

Tiie two men’s eyes met. Each was still thinlung his own 

thoughts. , . Ai. 1.T,- 

Tlie artist was not pleased to -have a visitor. At this mo 

ment he needed silence and solitude. ...ir. •. 

Yet, in another way, he was glad to see him. Without be 
ing in the least hypocritical, indeed with his customary ex 
cess of enthusiasm, he exclaimed, “Gleb Vikentich! Wei 
cornel” And he waved the brush and palette in a gesture oi 
ho^itality. 

Openheartedness is a two-edged quality in an artist: il 
feeds his imagination, but it mins his daily routine. 

Nerzhin hesitated on the next to last step. He said almost 
in a whisper, as if he were afraid of awakening some third 
person, “No, no, Hippolyte Mikhailich. I came, if it’s all 
right, just — to be quiet here.” 

“Ah, yes. Ah, yes. Of course," the artist answered just 
as quietly, seeing in his visitor’s eyes, or perhaps remember- 
ing, that Nerzhin had just seen his wife. He backed away, 
indicating with his brash and palette the block of wood. 

Picking up the long flaps of the overcoat (he had managed 
to keep them from being trimmed off in camp), Nerzhin 
sat douTi on the block and leaned back against the banister. 
Tliough he wanted veiy' much to smoke, he did not 
Tlie artist concentrated on the painting. 

Tliey were botli silent. 

Nerzhm’s aroused feelings ached pleasantlv inside him 
Once more he wanted to place his fingers where, sarintr 

S aims, 'her 


neck, her hair. 

You lived for years without the 
on c.irth for. 


one thing rnen were put 


lou are left whatever intelligence you misht have 
. aboie all, jour readiness for sacrifice and your concern 
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for public welfare. You would appear to be an Athenian 
citizen, humanity’s ideal. . 

. But there is no core to it. • 

The love of a woman, of which you are . deprived, seems 
wortli more than anything in the world. 

■ The simple' words “Do you love me?” and “I love you,” 
said with , glances or with murmuring lips, fill the soul with 
quiet rejoicing. . 

It .ivas too bad he had not decided to hiss her at the' very 
beginning of their visit. For now he could not get that extra 
kiss by any means. 

His wife's lips were not as they used to be. They felt 
weak. And how tired she had seemed. How tormented and 
persecuted she had sounded when she had spoken of divorce. 

A legal divorce-^what did it matter? Gleb would have no 
regrets about tearing up the official document. 

But he had been knocked around by life enough to kmow 
that events have their owi implacable logic. People never ■ 
dream that from- their ordinary actions consequences wall 
follow which are the opposite of what they intend. So it 
would be ivith Nadya. She would get divorced so as to es- 
cape harassment. Once divorced -she would not even notice 
anything strange when she remarried. 

Somehow, from that last wave of her ringless hand he 
had known ivith a tightening of- his heart that this was 
how people say good-bye to one another forever, 

■ Nerzhin sat there a long time in silence, then recovered 
himself. The excess of joy he’ had felt after the visit had 
subsided, displaced by somber considerations;- his, thoughts , 
had settled, and he was a convict again. 

"It suits you here," she had said. 

In other words, prison. 

There was some, truth in it. Sometimes he w'as not at all 
sorry to have spent five years in prison. Those years had 
come to mean something in themselves. 

Where could one learn about people better than here? 

Arid what better place to reflect about oneself? 

How many youthful hesitations, how many rvrohg starts, 
had he been saved from by tlie iron path of prison? 

As Spiridon said: "Your will is a treasure, but the devils 
keep watch over it.” 

Or take this dreamer here, so unreceptive to -the mockeries 
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of the age — ^what had he lost bj r p-f— r zrrrrcrsE: Cc 
course, he could not ■wander abcrat -re hSs arc -rzcc: wfri 
a box of paints. But exhfDitions? He ccold reTcr isre sz' 
ranged for one; in half a hundred years he had zot esdfhfted 
a single painting in a respectable halL Monejv He had not 
received anything for his paintings out there eiiher, Aomxeiz 
of his work? Well, he bad more here than he had er/er had 
there. A studio? In freedom he had not even had this cold 
landing. He had had to If aird nafrt fr fhe sam- nlacp- a 
narrow, long room Eke a halv^. -rv %=-,-= t.- 

in, he had put one chair cn rrr; cf He 
the mattress; visitors had if Hdd*drd~rdr 

Tliere nas only one tabE and r "Hu Hd “I’ 
he and his wife had to eat c5 He — ZI-~ _1~ 

was finished. 

During the war there was no c£ im ^ 

witli the sunflower-seed oil from ir 

have a job to get ration cards, and he wm: sssTm JT 

Warfare division to do portrafs of 

the political and military branches Ee -r-d'^ -J: ~Z — dH 

ten porfraits, but he worked on oeIt .-T' 

not at all the way Ee commandinr cFf*«=-' --.r d ^1. ' ■'r 

atterward no one vanted the ver^ — ?■' 

Moscow 19 .}!,’’ ^ ^ 

Yet die portrait had cacsi^- - 

f prl in the uniform c? d ~ 

hm was coppery^hestnm mTst^ HTdJ^ 

<ler her forage cap. He: W ^ "—T ~~ 

g^’fehr^^ Mtaessinr semedfre''-''^^--* 
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against the wall in his. tiny room; it stayed there until the 
day of his arrest. 

' '\It so happened that a .certain unrecognized and unpub- 
lished writer wrote a novel and invited a couple of dozen 
Wends to listen to it. It was a literary Thursday in the 
style of the nineteenth century. This novel cost eve^ one of 
those present a twenty-five-year sentence in conective labor 
camps. Kondrashev-Ivanov was one of those who listened 
to the seditious novel. (He was a grand-grandsoh . of tlie 
Decembrist Kondrashev, who had been exiled for ' hventy 
years and had been visited in exile by a French governess 
who was in love with him.) - ' . 

Kondrashev-Ivanov did not actually go to a camp. After 
he had signed the decree of the special court, he was taken 
directly to Mavrino and put to work paintirig, at the, rate of 
one painting a month, the production norm set for him by 
Oskolupov. In , the past year, he had painted the paintings 
which hung here and others which had been taken away. 
And what difference did it make? He was a man of fifty wth 
a twenty-five-year term ahead of him; and he did not live but 
flew through that calm prison year, not knowing whether he 
would ever have another like it. He paid no attention to 
what he was being fed, or noticed when they .counted him 
among the rest. 

He worked on several paintings at once, leaving and re- 
turning to a canvas many times. He had not yet . brought 
any of them to that level which gives the master a sense of 
. perfection. He was not eveii certaiii whether any such level 
existed. He left them when he stopped seeing, anything in 
them, when his eye became accustomed to them., He left 
them when he was able to improve them less and less, .when 
he noticed that he was spoiling them instead. ■ 

He left them, turned them to the wall, covered them. He 
became detached, far removed from them. And when he 
looked at them again with fresh eyes, before giving them 
away to hang forever amid pretentious luxury, the artist felt 
a sense of triumph. Even if no one ever, saw them again — 
still, he had painted them. 

Attentive now, Nerzhin began’ to examine Kondrashev’s 
latest painting — a canvas in the proportions of the Egyptian 
quadrangle, four to, five. It was entitled “Autumn Stream,” 
or, as the artist privately called it,' "Largo in D Minor." 

A still stream occupied the center of the canvas. It seemed 
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, "You know Hippolyte Mikhailich,” Nerzhin said slowly, 
“I think I begin to agree with you: ail these landscapes arc ^ 
Russia.” 

' "Not the Caucasus?” Kondrashev-Ivanov said, turning 
around quickly. His glasses stayed in place, as if they were 
welded to him. „ , 

This question, though not the most important one, was 
not negligible either. Many people misunderstood Kondra- 
shev’s paintings. Either because they were too majestic or 
too exalted, they seemed to portray not Russia but the 
Caucasus. 

"There' may well be such places in Russia,”,. Nerzhin 
agreed. ■ ' 

He stood up and walked around, looking at “Morning of 
an Unusual Day" and the other landscapes. , 

“Well, of coursel Well, of course! ” the artist insisted. 
“There not only may be such places in Russia, but there are. 
I'd like to take you to some places near Moscow— without 
an escort guard. What’s more, tiiey can’t be the Caucasus. 
Understand one thing: the public has been fooled by Levi-, 
tan. After Levitan we’ve come to think of our, Russiari 
nature as low-key, iihpoveiished, pleasant in a modest way. 
But if that’s all our nature is, then tell me where all those 
rebels in bur history come from: the self-immolators, . the 
mutineers, Peter the Great, the Decembrists, the ‘People’s 
Will’; revolutionaries?” , 

“Zhelyabov! Lenin!” Nerzhin agreed excitedly. “It’s true!” 

_ But Kondrashev did not , need support. He, too, was get- 
ting excited. He twisted his head and his glasses splashed 
lightning. 

"Our Russian nature exults and rages, and doesn’t give 
way before the Tatar hoofs!” • 

“Yes, yes,” said Nerzhin. "And that twisted oak tliere — . 
what the hell kind of Caucasian oak is that?. If even here, in 
the most enlightened place in GUIA.G, .every one of 
us . . . ?” He gestured, impatiently.. "And in camp? In ex- 
change for seven ounces of black bread they demand of us 
not only our spiritual harmony, but also the last remnants . 
of conscience.” 

Kondrashev-Ivanov rose to his full height. “Never! 
Never!” He looked upward, like a man being led to execu- 
tion. “No camp must break a man’s spirit.” 

Nerzhin laughed coldly. “Perhaps it must not, but it does! 
You haven’t been in camp yet, so don’t judge. You don’t 
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know how they break us tliere. People go in, and when they 
come out— if they come out— they’re unrecognizably ditter- 
ent. Yes, it’s well known: circumstances determine con- 
sciousness.” 

"No!” Kondrashev stretched out his long arms, ready at 
this moment to do combat nitli the whole world. "No! No! 
No! That would be degrading. What is one to live for then? 
And, tell me, why are people who love each other faithful 
when they're separated? After all, the circumstances dictate 
that tliey betray one another! And how do you e-xplain the 
difference in people who have fallen into tlie same condi- 
tions, even the same camp?” 

Nerzhin was confident of the advantage his experience 
gave him in comparison m'th the fantastic concepts of this 
ageless idealist. Yet he could not help but respect his ob|ec- 
lions. 


"A human being,” Kondrashev continued, "possesses 
from his birth a certain essence, the nucleus, as it were, of 
this human being. His ‘I.’ And it is still uncertain which 
forms which: whether life forms the man or man, with his 
strong spirit, forms his life! Because — ” Kondrashev-lvanov 
suddenly lowered his voice and leaned toward Nerzhin, who 
was again sitting on the block — "because he has something 
to measure himself against, something he can look to. Be- 
cause he has in him an image of perfection which in rare 
raomcuits suddenly emerges before his spiritual gaze." 

Kondrashev moved very close to Nerzhin and asked in a 
conspiratorial whiter, his glasses gleaming as if with prom- 
ise, "Shall I show you?” 

Tills is the way all arguments with artists end. Thev hzve 
their own logic. 

‘‘Well, of course.” 


kondrashev went oS to a comer, pulled out a little c 
nailed to a frame, and brought it o%-er, holdina the 
unp.amtcd side toward Nerzhin. 

“Do j-ou know about Parsifal?” he asked in a str 
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Kondrashev shut his eyes and bit his lips. He was con- 
centrating. 

Nendiin wondered why the painting he tos about to see 
was so small. „ - , : ' 

The artist opened his eyes. “It is only a study. A study for 
the prindpal painting of my life. I will probably never paint 
it. This is the moment when Parsifal first sees the castle! 
The castle of the Holy Grail!" 

He placed the. study on an easel before Nerzhin, keeping . 
his own gaze fixed on it. Then he raised his hand to his eyes, 
as if he were shielding them from a fight Aiid stepping, 
back, he tripped on the. first step of the stairway and almost , 
fell. , ■ 

The painting was twice as high as it was wide. It showed 
a wedgelike gorge between two mountain cliffs. On both 
cliffs, left and right, there was a forest, slumbering, prime- 
val. Creeping ferns and clinging, hostile bushes had invaded 
the cliffs. At the top left, from out of tire forest a fight gray 
horse bore a rider in helmet and' cloak. The steed was not 
frightened of the abyss, and had just raised its hoof, ready, 
at the will of his rider, to step back or to hurtle across. ■ 

But the horseman was not looking at the abyss. Amazed, 
he was looking into the distance where a reddish-gold fight, 
coming perhaps from the sun, perhaps from something 
purer uian the sun, flooded the sl^ behind a castle. It stood 
on the crpt of the mountain — ^which piled up, ledge after 
ledge — rising in steps and, turrets, visible from , below the 
V gorge through the ferns and the trees, spiring to the sky, 
'Unreal as if woven out of clouds, vibrant, vague yet visible 
' in its unearthly perfection; the aureate-violet castle of the . 
Holy Grail. 
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THE DOUBLE AGENT 

Except for fat Gustav with his pink ears, Doronin was tlie 
youngest zek in the sharashka. Adolescent pimples still- ap-. 
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nimblencss endeared liim to cvcrj-one. In the few minutti 
tljc administration allowed for vollcs'ball, Ruska da-oted 
liimself to the game wholclicartedU'. If the men at the net 
let the ball past them, he would make a swan dive from the 
rear to return it, even tJiough he would fall and skin his 
knees. Evcr)'one liked his nnu-Sual nickname, Ruska, whicli 
proved to be justified when, after hvo months in the sha- 
rashka, his hair, wliich had been .shaved off in camp, gresv 
out curly and red. 

He W'as brouglit in from a Vorkuta camp because he was 
listed^ on Iiis official GULAG record card as a milling- 
machine operator. But he turned out to be a fake milling- 
machine operator and was quickly replaced by a real one. 
He was saved from being sent back to camp by Dvoyctyo- 
sov, who took him on to leach him bow to run the small 
vacuum pump. Being imitative, Riislcn learned quickly. For 
him the sharashka was like a rest home, and he wanted to 
stay there. At the camp he liad had to endure all sorts of 
misfortunes, which he now related with gay ardor; hosv he 
had almost died in a mine, how he had simulated a daily 
fcs'cr by puth'ng hot stones in his armpits. (When they tried 
to catch him by using two thermometers, he found stones 
of similar size so that the thermometers would never show a 
dilferencc of more tlian one-tenth of a degree.) 

But recalling the past with laughter — a past which would 
recur again and again over the next hventy-five years — 
Ruska told only very' few, and those in secret, of his prin- 
cipal feat; deceiving the all-Union wanted-persons hunters 
for two years. 

In the variegated crowd of sharashka inhabitants Ruska 
was not particularly noteworthy until one September day. 
Tliat day, wearing a conspiratorial look, he went around to 
twenty' of the most influential zcks in the sharashka, thaw 
who represented public opinion. He told each of them ex- 
citedly that that morning Major Shikin, the scciinty 
had enlisted him as an informer and that be. 
agreed, with the idea of making use of his stitus as m2 
informer for es'cry'onc's benefit. 

In ^ite of the fact that the personnel file 
Doronin was speckled with five aliases, check 
and coded syanbols indicating that he uus 
disposed to escape, and must be h.andcufh?a 
from place to place. Major Shildn. anxious to „ 

staff of informers, had decided that Dommn, cem^ , — ^ 
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Fatherland did its work, and the lady was fired and departed 
in tears. 

Sonretimes Ruska informed on the zeks, too, about petty 
and harmless matters, 'warning them beforehand. .Then he 
stopped warning them and said nothing. They did not ask 
him either. They understood instinctively that he was still 
informing — ^faut about things he did not care to admit. 

So Ruska suffered the usual fate of double agents. As 
before, no one informed on him or the game he was playing, 
but they began to avoid hini. The fact that he told them 
how Shikin kept a special schedule under the glass on his 
desk showing the hours when informers could drop in with- 
out being summoned — ^which would have exposed them — 
did not compensate, somehow, for his own adherence to 
the priesthood of stool pigeons. 

Netzhin, who hked Ruska and admired his intrigues, did 
not suspect that it was Ruska who had denounced him for 
■having a copy of Yesenin. Ruska could not have foreseen 
’'that the loss of the book would cause Nerzhin so much pain, 
e had reasoned that the book belonged to Nerzhin, that it 
ould be discovered anyhow, that no ' one would take it 
away from him, and that instead Shikin would be side- 
tracked by the charge that the book in Nerzhin’s suitcase 
had probablybeen brought to him by a free employee. 

With the salty-sweet taste of Clara’s kiss still on his Ups, 
Ruska went out in the yard. The snow on the lindens re- 
minded him of blossoms, and the air seemed as warm as 
spring. In his two years of underground wanderings, rvith 
all his youthful thoughts concentrated on deceiving the de- 
tectives looking for him, he had never sought a woman’s 
love. He had gone to prison a virgin, and at night this fact 
weighed on him hke a heavy burden. 

But out in tire yard, the sight of the long, low head- 
quarters building reminded him that on the following day, 
during the lunch period, he wanted to put on a show. 'The 
time had come to announce it; he could not have done so 
rarlier because the project might have collapsed. Enveloped 
in Clara's admiration, which made him feel triply capable 
and intelligent, he looked around and saw Rubin and Nerz- , 
hin at the far end of the exercise yard, by a big double- 
trunked linden, and he started toward them with determina- 
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tion. His cap was sliovcd back to one side so tliat his curly 
hair sras tnistingly exposed to the mild day. 

As he apjrroached, Rubin's back was to him, Kcrr.hin 
was facing him. Tlicy were olnaously not discussing trivial 
matters because Nerzhin seemed gloomy and ver}- serious. 
As Ruska came up to them, Nerzhin did not look at him, 
did not change Iris expression in the slightest or break the 
rhythm of his speech, did not nod, but it was clear that the 
words Ruska heard were not part of their conversation: 

“As a rule, if a composer writes too much, I’m aluuys 
prejudiced against him. For example, Mozart turned oiit 
for^'-one symphonies. Can anyone produce that mucli and 
avoid potboilers?” 

No, they did not trust him. Tlicsc sverds were, of course, 
a switch, because they told Rubin that someone was ap- 
proaching. and he turned around. Seeing Ruska, he said, 
“Listen here, youngster. WHiat do you think — arc genius and 
rillainy compatible?” 

Ruslui looked at Rubin without attempting to dissemble. 
His face radiated purit)' and mischief. 

“In my opinion, no. Lev Grigorich. But for some lime 
cs'eiyonc has been avoiding me as if I combined those qual- 
ities myself. Gentlemen, I’ve come to make a proposal to 
you: would you like, during lunch tomorrow, to have me 
sell you all the Judases at tlie very moment they receive 
their tlrirt}' pieces of silver?" 

“How can you do that?" 

“Well, you know the general principle of a just society, 
that all labor must be paid for? Tomorrow each Judas vill 
receive his pieces of silver for the third quarter of the year." 

Nerzhin e.\-prcssed mock indignation. "Wiat inefficiencyf 
It’s already the fourth quarter and they're only paring for 
the third? Wiy the delay?" 

“A lot of people have to approve the pay list,” Ruska 
explained in an apologetic tone. ‘Til receive mine, too.” 

“Why arc they paying you for the third quarter?” Rubin 
asked in surprise, “After all, you only worked half of it.” 

“So what? 1 distinguished mysclfl’’ said Ruska, looking 
at both of them with a \rinning smile, 

“Just like that, in ca.sh7” 

“God, no. A money order sent from a fictitious person 
for deposit in one’s personal account. Tk"" 
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of women — she had been bom in 1923 — could simply hot 
afford to look at' things this way. To accept such an idea 
meant to hang one's whole life on a single cobweb, and 
spend each day waiting' for it to break or to find that it 
had never been attached to anything in tlie first place. 

True, just such a pearly strand had appeared in Olenka's 
own life. It dangled before her like a swing. This evening, 
Olenka was to go to a concert with a man she liked . very 
much. The strand was there, and if she wanted, she could, 
take hold of it with both hands. But she was afraid to piill 
• on it for fear it might break. 

Olenka had not yet begun to press her clotheis, for the 
evening. She was finishing her reading not out of a sense of 
obligation but with genuine fascination. She was reading 
the third carbon of a poorly typed manuscript reporting on . 
the digs in Novgorod that autumn, after Olenka had left 
there. She had transferred to archaeology late in her studies, 
at the'beginning of her fifth year. She wanted to work in 
history with her own hands as much as possible, arid since 
\her transfer had been delighted with her decision. That sum- 
m she had had the good fortune to dig up a birch-bark 
letter — a living document from the twelfth century. 

In it, in “her" letter, there were only a few words. A hus- 
band was ivri ting, his wife, asking her to send Sashka with, 
two horses to a certain place at a certain time. But for 
Olenka these lines she had excavated were like a blare of 
music warming the earth, and were far more important than 
the exalted phrases of the chronicles. After all, this twelfth- 
century Novgorod housewife had obviously been literate. 
What kind of a woman had she been? And what kind of a 
city was Novgorod then? Who was Sashka — a son, a 
worker? And how had the horses looked as Sashka drove 
off? This ordinary domestic letter drew Olenka more and 
more into the ancient streets of Novgorod. She always 
found it difficult to restrain her imagination. Sometimes, 
even in the reading room, she would shut her eyes arid 
imagine herself on a winter evening, neither stormy nor 
cold, driving up to Novgorod in a sleigh by way of Tver, 
and from far away she would see a multitude of fires. (For , 
they did not yet use wooden-ivick lamps.) And she dreamed 
that she herself was a girl of ancient Novgorod, and that 
her heart was pounding with happiness to be returning 
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after a long absCTCC to her ov,n dear, free, nois}*, unintic 
city of half a million people! 

As for L}Tjda, tlie most exciting thing about her slon* 
was not the external details of her affair with tlic poet. Bad; 
in her own Voronezh, where she had been married for 
three months and then h.ad had a number of other men, 
Lyuda alwuys considered tijat her sirginitj' had somehow 
passed too quickly. So, here, from tlic beginning of her 
acquaintance witli tlic Spanish poet, she had played the 
role of a chaste virgin, acting shy and trembling at Kis least 
touch. Wlien tlic astonished poet begged her for her fint 
kiss, she had shuddered and passed from delight to disap- 
pointment, which inspired Uic poet to ssritc a poem Iwcnt)'- 
four lines long, unfortunately not in Russian. 

Muza, excessively plump, coarse-featured, and v.-caring 
glasses, appc.ared to be over thirty. Tiiough she considered 
It improper to ask L3uda to be quiet, she xsus attempting, 
while the intnisivc and offensive story was going on, to ssiite 
a letter to her elderly parents in a distant provincial city. 
Her mother and fatlicr still loved each otlicr like newly- 
weds, and cvciy morning when he went to wrlg her 
father would him again and again and wave to her mother, 
who continued to uuve to him through the little rrindow in 
the door, Tlicir daughter losud tlicm the s.imc v.uy. No 
people in tlic v.-orld were closer to her tlian her parents. She 
loved to write them often and in detail about her experi- 
ences. 

But at this moment she was not herself. For two da^e, 
since Friday evening, something had been liappcning to her 
which had overshadowed her tireless daily work on Tur- 
genev, the work which had displaced twery other interest in 
her life. She felt as if she had been smc.ircd with something 
dirty and shameful, something which could not be w-ashed 
off, hidden, or shown to anyone— and w’hich it was also 
impo.ssibic to live wath. 

It had happened this way. Friday evening, w'hen she had 
Tctumcd from the library and wus about to go to bed, she 
bad been called down to the ofSce of the dormitory szf 
told: "Into this room, please." Two men in dvilian 
were sitting there, at first very polite, introducing thm;2!f 
as Nikolai IvanoWch and Sergei hunovach. Papn^ r ' 
tion to how' late it wais, they had kept ' 
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hours, three. TTiey started with questions: svith whom did 
she live, with whom did she work — though they knew all 
this, of course, as well as she did. They talked unhurriedly 
about patriotism, about the social obligation of every schol- 
arly and scientific worker riot to . shut himself up in his own 
specialty, but to serve people with all his means and poten- 
tialities. Muza found nothing to say against this; it, was all 
completely true. Then the brothers Ivanovich proposed that 
she should help them; that is, meet with one of them here 
in this office at a specified time, or at the university’s politi- 
cal propaganda center, or in the clubrooms, or wherever in 
the university buildings they agreed upon, and there answer 
certain questions and communicate her observations. 

With that began the whole long horrible thing. They 
started speaking to her more and more rudely, shouting at 
her, then addressing her insultingly, using the familiar pro- 
noun: “Well, why are you so reluctant? It’s hot a foreign 
intelligence service that*^s recruiting you.” “What would a 
foreign intelligence service do \vith her? She’d be like a fifth 
leg on a horse.” Then they declared that they would not 
allow her to defend her dissertation, that they , would ivreck 
^ her university career, because the country had no use for 
\such ninny scholars. This frightened her very much. She 
would finish her studies in June. And her dissertation was 
almost ready. She was fully prepared to believe they would 
expel her from graduate school — it would be no trouble at 
all for them. Then they took out a pistol, handed it back 
and forth to one another and, as if by accident, pointed it 
at Muza. Wlien she saw the pistol, Muza’s fear passed. For 
in the end, to remain alive after being expelled Mth a bad 
record was worse than anything. At i a.m. the Ivanoviches 
let her go so that she could think it over until Tuesday, 
until this Tuesday, the 27th of December. And they made 
her sign a paper that she would reveal nothing that had 
happened. . • 

TTiey assured her that they knew everything. And if she 
told anyone about this conversation, she would be imme- 
diately anested and sentenced on the basis of the paper 
she had signed. 

What miserable choice did they leave her? Now doomed, 
she waited for Tuesday. She had no strength to study: She 
remembered those days just past when she could think of 
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nothing but Tuigenev, when no one oppressed her, and 
when sh^ foolishly, had no realization of her own happiness. 

"And I said, ‘You Spaniards, you make so much of a 
person’s honor, but since you’ve kissed me on the lips I 
nave been dishonored.’ ” 

'The attractive though hard face of the light-haired Lyuda 
communicated the despair of a violated girl. 

Olenka sighed loudly sad put aside the report She 
wanted to say something cutting, but again she restrained 
herself. In such moments her chin thrust forward prettily, 
and her whole face acquired firm lines. Frowning, she got up 
on the chair and reached up to plug the iron into the "thief” 
socket on top of the hanging linp, which had not yet been 
removed after Lyuda fim'shed ironing. Irons and hot plates 
were strictly forbidden at Stromynka. The commandants 
hunted for "thief’ sockets, and of course there were no 
floor sockets in any of the rooms. 

Thin Erzhika was lying there all this time, reading the 
Selected Worhs of Gdakhov. This book opened before her 
a would of high, bright personalities, a clear, beautiful world, 
where all su^rang was easily conquered. Galakhov’s charao- 
ters were never shaken by doubts; whether to serve one’s 
country or noL whether to sacrifice oneself or not. The 
depth and int^rity of these people surprised Erzhika. She 
admitted to herself that in her j-ears of underground work in 
Horthy’s Hungary she would never have worried about not 
having paid her dues if, like Galakhov's young Komsomol, 
she had been blowing up trains in the enemy’s rear. 

Putting down the book and rolling over on her side, she, 
too, b^n to listen to Lyuda. Here in Room 418 she had 
come to learn surprising and conflicting things. For instance, 
an engineer who refused to go to an attractive Siberian 
construction project remained in Moscow — selling beer — • 
while someone who had defended his dissertation still had 
no job. Erzbika’s eyes had widened. “Are there really people 
without jobs in the Soviet Union?’’ Also, it appeared mat fo 
be re^stered in Moscow one had to give someone a h'S 
bribe. "But, after aH, tihat’s an instantaneous phenomenon, 
isn’t it?’’ she had asked — ^meaning not "mstantaneous” hnt 
“temporary.” 

Lynda was concluding her story about the poet. 
that if she was to marry him, she now had r 
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to, fake being a virgin. And she began to eiqilain how she 
intended to accomplish this illusion on their first night. 

A look of suffering crossed Muza’s face. She could not 
restrain herself and pounded the table. 

. “But how can that be? How , many heroines of world 
literature are there who because of that — ’’ ^ 

"Because they were foolsl" gaily retorted Lyuda, pleased 
that someone was listening ,to her. “Because they believed a 
lot of nonsense. It's all so simplel” 

Olenka put a blanket on one end of the common table 
and tested the iron. Her new gray-brown jacket and match- 
ing skirt were everything to her. Olenka had been getting 
along on potatoes and kasha, and there had not been a time 
since the beginning of the war when she could remember 
having had really enough to eat. If she could get by without 
paying forty kopecks on the trolley-bus, she did. But this 
suit was first-rate; there was nothing about it that wasn’t 
right. It would have been easier for her to scorch her onm 
body with the iron than this suit, , 

All things considered, Lyuda had her doubts about 
vhether to many the poet: “He’s not a member of the 
Union of Soviet Writers; he writes only in Spanish; and I 
just can’t imagine how things are going to work out rvith his 
author’s fees.’’ 

Eizhika was so astonished that she swung her feet to the 
floor and sat up. 

“What?” she asked. "You in the Soviet Union also many 
a man for material gain?” 

"You'll get used to it and understand/’ Lyuda said, shak- 
ing her head from side to side in front of the minor. She 
had taken off the curlpapers, and a profusion of blond curls 
trembled on her head. Just one such ringlet would have 
been enough to snare the youthful poet. 

“Girls, I have come to the following conclusion — ” Er- 
zhika began, but she noticed Muza staring oddly at the floor 
beneath her, and she gasped and pulled up her legs. 

“^Vhat7 Did it run past?” she cried out in alarm. 

'The girls laughed. Nothing had run past. 

In Room 418, sometimes even in daytime, and particu- 
larly at night, horrible Russian rats would scamper across 
the floor, squeaking. During all her years of underground 
struggle against Horthy, Erzhika had never feared anything 
so much as she now feared that these rats would jump on 
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her cot and run across her. In daytime, amid the laughter 
of her girl friends, her terror passed, but at night she tucked 
in the bl^ket on all sides and over her head and swore 
that if she lived until morning she would leave Stromynka. 
Nadya, the chemist, brought poison and they scattered it 
around in the comers. The rats quieted down for a time but 
then came back. Two weeks before there had been a crisis. 
Of course, it had to be Erzhika who, while getting water ' 
from the pail in the morning, scooped up a little drowned 
rat in her cup. Shuddering wilii disgust and reiriembering its 
peaceful little face, Erzhili went that same day to the Hun- 
garian Embassy and asked to be moved to a separate apart- 
ment. The embassy forwarded the request to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R.; and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs forwarded it to the Ministry of Higher Education; 
and the Ministry of Higher Education passed it on to the 
rector of the university, who addressed an inquiry to the 
Administrative and Economic Sector; and the sector replied 
that there were no private apartments and that there had 
been no complaints about rats at Stromynka. The corre- 
spondence proceeded back through the same channels. 
Nevertheless the embassy gave Ermika hopes of getting a 
room. 

Now Erzhika, embracing her knees, sat there in her 
Brazilian flag like some exotic bird. 

“Girls, girls,” she said in a complaining singsong, "I like 
you all so much I I wouldn’t leave you for anything — except 
rats." 

This was only partly true. She did like the girls, but 
Erzhika could not tell any of them about her concern over 
the fate of Hungary, all alone on the European continent. 
Since the trial of Lfdszld Rajk, something incomprehensible 
was happening in her homeland. There were rumors that 
Communists she had been with in the underground had 
been arrested. A relative of Rajk, who had also been study- 
ing at Moscow University, and other Hungarian students 
who were with him, had been called back to Hungary, and 
there had been no letters from any of them. 

There was a special knock at the door, which meant, 
“You don’t have to hide the iron, it’s someone who belongs 
here.” Muza got up and limped over — ^her knee ached from 
early rheumatism. She lifted the hook. Dasha came in 
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quickly. She was a solid girl, wth a large, slightly crooked 
moiilh. 

“Girls," she laughed, not forgetting to hook the door be- 
hind her. “I just managed to get away from an admirer. 
Guess who!" 

"You have so many suitors?” Lyuda asked in surprise, as 
she searched through her suitcasci 

Indeed, the university had groggily recovered from the 
war as from a dead faint. Tlic men in graduate study were 
few, and all, one way or another, had something wrong 
with them. 

“Wait a minutcl" cried Olenka, entering into the spirit of 
the game and throwing up her hand. She looked question: 
ingly at Dasha. “Was it ‘Jaws’?” 

“Jaws” had been a graduate student who had failed dia- 
lectical and historical materialism three times in a row 
and had been expelled from graduate school as a hopeless 
. idiot. , 

“’.riie ‘Waiter’!" Dasha exclaimed, pulling her cap with 
car flaps off her dark hair and banging it on a hook. She did 
not take off her sheepskin-collared coat, bought ivith a 
’ coupon three years before' at the university distribution 
center, but remained standing by the door. 

“Ah— hinil" 

"I ivas riding in a streetcar and he got on,” Dasha laughed. 
“Me recognized me right away. ‘WHiat's your stop?' he a.skcd. 
Well, after all, there was nowhere to hide. We got off to- 
gether. ‘You're not working at that bath any longer, are 
yon? I've gone there so many times, and you're never 
there.' ” ^ ^ 

“Tlien you should have said — ’’ Dasha’s laughter was in- 
fectious and caught Olenka like a flame. “You should have 
said . . . you should have said . . . !" But she could not say 
what she wanted to and, giggling, .sat doivn on the cot. 

“Wlial waiter? Wliat batfi?" Etzhika demanded. 

“You should have said — ” Olenka burst out, but new fits 
of laughter shook her. She gestured with her hands in an 
attempt to communicate what she could not manage to 
utter. 

Lyuda laughed, too, and so did Etzhika, who still, under- 
stood nothing. Even Muza's severe, homely face opened in 
a smile. She took off her glasses and cleaned them. 

‘“Where are you going?’ he said. ‘WTiom do you know 
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there in the students’ residence?’ ” Dasha laughed, chob’ng. 
“I said, ‘I know a janitress there. And she’s — she's knitting 
me some mittens — ’ ” 

“Mittens?” 

“Knittingl” 

“But tell me, I want to know! What waiter?” Erzhika 
pleaded. 

They slapped Olenka on the back. She always laughed 
very easily. But her laughter was more than an expression 
of youthful vitality; she also believed that laughter is good 
for both the person who laughs and for the person who hears 
it, and that only someone able to laugh wholeheartedly has 
a real capacity for life. 

'They quieted down. 'The iron was ready. Olenka promptly 
began to sprinkle her jacket with water and adroitly covered 
it \vith a wnite cloth. 

Dasha took oS her coat. In her clinging gray sweater and 
plain skirt with a tight belt, one could see how supple and 
shapely she was, how she could work all day at anything 
physical without getting tired. Pulling back her colored 
spread, she carefully sat down on the edge of the bed, which 
had been made up with religious care — the pillows fluffed, 
with a lace pillow cover, and embroideries tacked on the 
wall above it. She told Erzhika: 

“It happened last fall, in a warm spell before the cold 
came. After all, where can you find suitors? How can you 
make acquaintances? Lyuda advised me to take a walk in 
Sokolniki Park, but done! She said girls spoil everything 
by going in pairs.” 

“It’s the best way!” Lyuda said. She was carefully clean- 
ing a spot from the toe of her shoe. “It’s unusual to see a 
girl all by herself. Naturally a man wants to pick her up.” 

“So that’s what I did,” Dasha continued, but now without 
amusement in her voice. “I walked around and I sat down. 
I looked at the trees. And in fact someone nice-looking did 
sit down. Who was he? He turned out to be a waiter in a 
snack bar. And I? I was ashamed to say that I was a grad- 
uate student. A ‘learned broad' is a horror to a man — ” 

“Oh, come on now — ^stop that kind of talk! Where will 
that attitude get you?” Olenka objected quickly in annoyance. 

Here the world ^vas so empty in the wake of the iron 
juggernaut of war. Black emptiness gaped rvhere men of 
their age or five, ten, or fifteen years older should 
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walking arid smiling. And with that crude and meaningless 
term thought up by some unknown person, ^‘a learned 
broad," it was impossible to enjoy the one bright ray of light 
that was left to them, and beckoned to them, and led them 
on. 

“. . . and I said I was working as a cashier in a bath- 
house. He kept after me to find out which one and on what 
shift. I could hardly get away. ...” 

Dasha had lost all her animation. Her dark eyes looked 
anguished. 

She had been studying all day in the Lenin Library, then 
had eaten a tasteless and unsatisfying meal in the dinirig 
room and returned home weary to an empty Sunday evening 
which promised nothing. 

There had been a time in the middle grades, when she 
was attending a spacious log schoolhouse in their village, 
that she had enjoyed her achievement as a student. She was 
glad, too, that using the institute as a reason she could get 
a passport and be registered in the city. But now she was 
getting older and had been studying uninterruptedly for 
eighteen years. Studying gave her headaches. And why was 
she studying anyway? Happiness for a woman was simple; 
give birm to a child; but there was no one to have it by,, 
no one to have it for. 

Thoughtfully, in the now silent room, Dasha uttered her 
favorite saying: “No, girls, life is no love story.” 

It was true that in their Machinery and Tractor Station 
there was an a^onomist. He kept writing Dasha and asking 
her to marry him. But she was about to get her degree and 
the whole village would say, “What did me girl study for — 
to marry an agronomist? Any woman field-gang leader on 
the farm would have been just as good for him.” On the 
other hand, Dasha felt that even as a Candidate of Sciences 
she still could not set foot in the society she wanted to be a 
part of; she was not light-minded or carefree enough — and 
brazen Lyuda \vas. 

Looking at her jealously, Dasha said, “Lyuda, I’d advise 
you to wash your feet.” 

Lyuda looked at her feet. “You think so?” 

But the water could be warmed only on the hot plate, 
which was now hidden away, and the iron was using the 
“tliief” socket. 

Dasha wanted to drive away her sadness with work of 
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some land. She remembered that she had bought underwear 
which was not the right size, but she had to take it while 
there was any available. Now she got it out and began to 
make alterations in it. 

Eveiyone was silent. The desk wobbled under the ironing. 
Muza could concentrate fully on her letter. But no, it wasn°t 
working out. Muza read over the last sentences she had 
written. She changed a word. She wrote over several unclear 
letters. No, the letter was not turning out right! The letter 
was a lie, and her mother and father would sense it at once. 
They would understand that things were going badly for 
their daughter, that something dreadful had happened. But 
wlw, they would wonder, didn’t Muza write about it openly? 
Why for the first time was she telling a lie? 

Had there been no one else in the room, Muza would 
have broken into sobs. She would simply have cried out 
loud, and perhaps it would have at least made things a little 
better. But, as it was, she threw down her pen and held her 
head in her hands, hiding her face from everyone. So that’s 
how it happensi The decision of a lifetime, and no one to 
talk it over with. There was no one to turn to for help. 

And so on Tuesday she would again face those two 
cocky men with their ready words, who were prepared for 
all eventualities. Just so does a shell fragment probably 
enter the body — alien, steely, seeming much bigger than it is. 
How good it would be to live without that steel fragment in 
one’s chest. Yet now it could not be removed; everything 
had come to an end. Because they would not yield. And she 
would not yield either. She would not yield because how 
could she judge the human qualities of Hamlet and Don 
Quixote, remembering that she was an informer, that she 
had a code name, like “Daisy” or something, and that she 
had to gather information against these girls or against her 
own professor? 

Trying to do it unnoticed, Muza wiped the tears from her 
eyes. 

Olenka had already finished ironing the skirt. 'The cream- 
. colored blouse with pink buttons was next. 

“Where is Nadya?” Dasha asked. 

• No one answered. No one knew. . 

But Dasha, at her sewing, was determined to sp.eak-"^“| 
Nadya: “How long can a woman go on t^-*- 
was missing in action. Well, it’s five year 
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wultul. You’d think it wits time to hrcrik it ofT, xvoulfhi’t you? 
'I’ll look at life." 

"Wliiil art) you .'iiiyij>;;l What me you saymgl ' Muza cx- 
claiutcd !i(;oulKiu(tly, thiowiiig up her hands, 'llte hro.id 
[ilccves of iier I’lay-chcckcd dress slid down to the dhows, 
rcvcaliug her flnecid while tittns. "I'hal's the only way to 
lovol Real love reaches aenxss the giavc," 

Olenka’s full, moist lips e.vprc.sscd disapproval. "Across 
tlic grave? ’riad s a trartscendeulal Idea, Muza. One can keep 
a grateful nicmojy and lender recollect ions-“-but love?" 

"Outing the war," Miv.hikn inlcrriipled, "many people 
were taken far away, ovetscas. Maybe he’s alive .sotncwhcrc, 
too." 

"lie could he," Olenka agiced. "Itt that: ca.se she could 
hope, llul: Nadya i.s the kind of jxcr.son who enjoys her own 
giief to the end. And oitly her own. People liice that have 
to have gtief in their lives." 

).“)ash!i .slo]xped sewing, moving her needle idly along a 
.seam, and wailed until evetyone had .spoken. .She knew, 
whetv she stalled (he conversation, how she would surprise 
tiioui. 

"1-islcu to me, girls," she .said, "Nadya is deceiving lis, 
'slic 1ms heeii Idling us lies. She docsirt believe that her 
lujslmud is dead at all, and she doesn't jttsi hope . (1ml he is 
missing cither. Site knows her husband is alive. And she 
even knows where he is." 

The gills weic hcwildcred. 

"Where diti yon learn tlial?" 

Dasha looked at them trhnnphantly, llccnnsc of her nn- 
tisiial keeimc.ss of ohsoivation, the room had nickn.'iincd 
her "The Investigator," 

"All yon have to do is know how to listen. Has she ever 
onee spoken of hisn as dead? No. She even (ties not to say 
‘lie was,’ and somehow lric.s to manage without .saying 
either *hc! was' or ’he is.’ Well, if lie is missing, then at least 
.she miglit onee have spoken of him as dead." 

"Well, what hap)iencd to him then?" 

"Wliall" Djislia cried, pulling her sewing aside nllogclhcr. 
"Isn’t it dear?" 

No, it wasnot dear to Ihcin. 

"lie is alive, but be has left her. And slic’s aslinnicd to 
admit ill It’.s Immilijitingl 8o .she llionglit np the idea of hi.s 
being ‘missing.’ " 
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Erzhika was reading, Olenka finished her ironing, and 
tlie ceiling lamp was turned on. 

No one found anything to say. Then, wishing to end tlie 
awkward silence, Djisha took up her sewing and said again, 
“No, girls, life is no love story.” 
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THE OLD MAID 

After her visit rvith Gleb, Nadya wanted only to be -with 
otlier people as miserable as she was, to talk only about 
prison and prisoners. From Lefortovo she went straight to 
Krasnaya Presnya, all the way across Moscow, to tell Solog- 
din's wife her husband's three sacred words. 

But she did not find her at home, and no wonder: Sunday 
'>>rvas the only day Sologdin’s wife had to do all the week’s 
! for herself and for her son. Nor could Nadya leave 
note with the neighbors. Sologdin’s wife had told her, and 
she could believe it, that her neighbors were against her and 
spied on her, 

Nadya had climbed the steep, dark stairs quicldy, excited 
at tire thought of talking with this woman who shared her 
secret grief. She came back down not Just disappointed but 
crushed. And as images slowly appear on blank paper in the 
photographer’s darkroom, all the gloomy thoughts and pre- 
sentiments which had started in the prison now emerged 
and began to weigh on Nadya’s heart. 

He had said — ^yes, he had said it — “Don’t be surprised if 
they send me away from here, if my letters stop.” He might 
be sent awayl 'Tlien even these visits, once a year, would 
stop? What would she do? 

And something about the lower reaches of the Angara. 

And hadn’t he said something about God — some phrase 
or other? Prison was crippling his spirit, leading him off into 
idealism, mysticism, teaching him submissiveness. He was 
changing; when he came back, she wouldn’t know him any 
more. 
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expulsion by the end of the week, from the universitj', from 
the dormitory, from Moscow. 

Or else she could get a divorce on tlie spot. 

And Gleb had not advised her at all. 

Her muddled, aching brain could find no way out.^ 

Erzhika made her bed as best she could. She did not do 
very well at it; all her life servants had done that kind of 
work for her. Then she put on some rouge and went off to 
the Lenin Library. 

Muza was trying to read, but she could not concentrate. 
She noticed Nadya’s sadness, and watched her, worried, but 
could not bring herself to ask her about it. 

Dasha rvondered whether or not to do her' ironing. She 
could never sit still long. “Yes,” she said, “I heard today 
they’re going to double our “book’ money this year.” 

Olen^ gave a start. “You’re jokingl” 

“That’s what the dean told our girls.” 

“Just a minute. How much will it be?” Olenka's face 
burned nith a joy which money can bring only to people un- 
used to and not greedy for it. “Three hundred and three 
hundred is six hundred. Seventy and seventy is one hundred 
^^and forty. And five and five is — ^hal” she shouted, clapping 
'■er hands. “Seven hundred and fifty! Now that’s something!” 

“Now you'll go buy yourself a full set of Soloviev,” said 
Dasha. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know,” said Olenka xvith a smile. 
“Maybe a dress the color of pomegranates, made out of 
Georgette crepe? Can you imagine?” She picked up the edge 
of her sldrt. “"With double flounces.” 

There were many things Olenka did not have. She had 
only begun to care again this last year, since her mother’s 
death. Since then Olenka had had no one of her own left 
alive. In one .week in 1942 she and her mother had received 
funeral allowances for both her father and her brother. Just 
after that her mother had fallen seriously ill, and Olenka 
had had to drop out of the first year of her history course. 
A year later she had taken it up again through a cone- 
spondence school. She had worked nights in a hospital and 
during the day looked after things at home. She had had to 
seareh for firewood, and exchange her bread ration for milk. 

None of all that showed at the moment on her srvect, 
plump hventy-six-year-old face. 
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Still, slie thought: every death is irrevocable, but every deatli 
happens only once. It shahes you only once. Then, little by 
little, imperceptibly, that death recedes into the past. Grad- 
ually, grief lets go of you. And you put on a red flower pin, 
and perfume, and |0 out for a date. 

But Nadya’s gnef was always with her, always held her; 
it v/ss in the past, the present, and the future. No matter 
how she tried, or what she seized hold of, she could not get 
away from it. , 

But to give ah acceptable explanation she would have to 
reveal her secret, and that was too dangerous. 

So she gave in and lied, nodding her head toward her 
thesis. “Well, forgive me, I'm completely worn out. I don’t 
have the strength to revise it again. How many times can 
you revise a thing?” 

With this, Olenka's anger completely disappeared, and she 
said in a friendly way, “Oh, you’ve got to throw out the 
foreigners? Well, there, you're not the only one. Don't let 
it get you down.” 

“Throwing out the foreigners” meant going through the 
thesis and replacing every reference to a foreigner: “Lowe 
' lemonstrated,” for instance, would have to read, "Scientists . 
have succeeded in demonstrating”; “as Langmuir demon- 
strated” would become "as has been shown.” Or if a Rus- 
sian, or a Dane, or a German in the Russian service had 
done an;^thing at all to distinguish himself, then you had to 
put in his full name and duly emphasize his high patriotism 
and immortal services to science. 

“Not foreigners. I got rid of them long ago. Now I have 
to throw out Academician B 

“Our oivn Soviet?” 

“ — and his whole theory. And I’d built the whole thing 
on that. Ahd now it turns out that he^his — " 

Academician B had fallen into the same abyss as 

Nadya’s husband. . • . 

“Well, don’t take things so hardi” Olenka was saying. “At 
least they’re going to let you revise it. It could be worse. 
Muza was telling me — ” 

But Muza did not hear her. She ivas buried in her book 
now, and the room around her did not exist. 

“ — Muza was saying there was a girl in the literature 
department who defended her thesis on Zweig four years 
ago, and svas made an assistant professor. Suddenly they 
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“Cruel ingratitude!” Olenka was trying to cheer Nadya 
up, feeling very cheerful herself at the prospect of her eve- 
ning out. “Fd have found it and hung it up over my bed. 
I can just picture him: a very handsome old estate-owner 
type, wth unfulSlled spiritual longings. After a big breat-, 
fast he would sit in his dressing gown in front of the Avindow, 
out there, you know, in that province in Evgeni Onegin 
where storms of history never blow; there he’d sit, watching 
the girl Pdashka feeding the pigs, musing dreamily to him-, 
self: 

'How the state grows wealthy, 
and what it lives on . . .’ 

Then in the evenings he would play cards.” Olenka laughed 
and laughed. 

Lyuda had put on her light-blue dress, which had been 
lying across her bed. 

Nadya sighed and looked away from the messy bed. 
Ljaida was in front of the mirror, freshening up the makeup 
on her brows and lashes and painting her lips with great care 
in the shape of petals. 

Suddenly Muza spoke up, as if she had been in the con- 
versation all along: "Have you ever noticed what makes' 
Russian literary heroes different from the heroes of Western 
novels? The heroes of Western literature are always after 
careers, money, fame. The Russians can get along without 
food and drink — it’s justice and good they’re after. Right?” 

And she buried herself in her book again. 

Ljaida had put on her overshoes and was reaching for her 
fur coat. Nadya nodded sharply in the direction of Lyuda's 
bed, and said wth dis^st, "You’re going to leave that filth 
for us to pick up again?” 

"So don't pick it up!” Ljoida said, flyirig into a rage, her 
ej’cs shining. “Don’t you e\'er dare touch my bed again!” 
Her voice rose to a scream. “And don’t preach to me!” 

"It’s time you understood!” Nadya burst out, letting loose 
all her pent-up feelings. "You’re insulting us. 'You think we 
have nothing on our minds but your nights out?” 

“You’re jealous? No one’s nibbling on your line.” 

Their faces were distorted, ugly, as w'omen’s faces in 
. anger always are. 

Olenka opened her mouth to snap at Lyuda, too, but she 
did not like the tone of the words “nights out.”- 
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Oh, they weren't such pure pleasure as they might seem, 
those nights out. 

“There's nothing to be jealous of!” Nadya cried dully, in 
a broken voice. 

If you got lost on the way,” Lyuda shouted e\'en louder, 
sensing victoiy, “and instead of landing in a nunnei}' you 
turned up here doing graduate work, all right then, sit there 
in your comer, but don't act like such a stepmofter. It 
makes me sick. Old maidl” 

“Lyuda, don't you daref” Olenka screamed. 

“Then what's she doing sticking her nose into everyone 
else's business? The nunl The old maidl The flop!” 

At this point Dasha joined in and started t^ing to prove 
something or other very energetically. And Muza roused 
herself, too, and, waving her book at Lyuda, began to 
scream, “Narrow-mindedness! And she's crowing about it!” 

All five of them were shouting at once, no one listening 
to anyone, no one agreeing with anyone. 

Not understanding anything, ashamed of her outburst and 
her uncontrollable sobs, Nadya, still dressed in her best for 
the prison visit, threw herself face down on her bed and 
covered her head with the pillow. 

Lyuda powdered her face and brushed her blond curls 
once more, dropped her hat veil down just below her eyes, 
and, not making her bed but throwing her blanket over it 
as a concession, left the room. 

The others spoke Nadya's name, but she did not move. 
Dasha took Nadya's shoes off and covered up her legs with 
the comers of the blanket. 

TTiere was a knock at the door. Olenka burst out into the 
hall, came back in like the wind, tucked her curls up under 
her hat, slipped into a dark-blue coat trimmed with yellow 
fur, and went to the door with a fresh step. 

It was a step not toward happiness but into battle. 

So it was that Room 418 sent out into the world, one 
after the other, two beautiful and elegantly dressed tempt- 
resses. 

But, losing with them its liveliness and laughter, the room 
became even more dispirited. 

Moscow was an enormous city, but there was nowhere 
to go in it. 

Muza was not reading any more; she too^' 
and hid her face in her large hands. 
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Dasha said, "Olenka’s silly. He's only going to play with 
her and drop her. 'They say he has another girl somewhere. 
And maybe a child, too." 

Muza looked into her hands. “But Olenka isn’t tied to 
him. If he turns out that way, she can always leave him.” 

“\Vhat do you mean, not tied to him!" Dasha smiled 
ironically. “What kind of tie do you mean, if — 

"Oh, you always know everything! How can you know 
that?” Muza was indignant. 

“Well, she spends tiie night at his place.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t mean anything! That doesn’t prove any- 
thing at all!” said Muza. 

“And it’s the only 'my non^ otherwise you can’t keep, 
them at all.” 

The two girls were silent, each thinking her own thoughts. 

'The snow outside was falling more heavily. It was already , 
dark. 

The water gurgled quietly in the radiator under the win- 
dow. 

It was unbearable to think they were going to kill Sunday 
,% ni^t in this hole of a place. 

Dasha thought of the waiter she had thro\vn over, a 
stiong, healthy man. Why had she given him ot? All 
right, he had taken her to that club on the edge of torvn, 
where no one from the university ever went. What of it? 

“Muza, let's go to the movies!” Dasha said. 

“What’s playing?” 

“That German film. The Indian Tomb.” 

"Oh, that nonsense! Commercial nonsense!” 

“But it’s playing right here in the building, right next 
door.” 

Muza did not answer. 

“Well, this is deadly dull!” 

“I’m not going,” said Muza. “Find some work to do.” 

Suddenly the electric light dimmed. Only a thin red fila- 
ment burned in the bulb. 

“That’s all we needed!” Dasha groaned. “You could hang 
yourself in a place like this!” 

Muza sat there like a statue. 

Nadya lay on her bed, motionless. 

"Muza, let's go to the movies.” 

There was a mock at the door, 

Dasha looked out and came back, “Nadya! Shchagov is 
here! Are you going to get up?” 
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46 


FIRE AND HAY 

r 

Nadya cried for a long time. She bit the blanket to tiy to 
stop herself. Her face was hot and wet; the pillow was 
stifling her. 

She would have been glad to go out- somewhere, to get 
out of the room until late at night. But there was nowhere 
in the whole enormous city of Moscow to go. 

It was not the first time such names had been thro\vn at 
her: "stepmother,” "grumbler,” “nun,” “old maid.” The 
worst of it \vas that they were so untrue. 

But is the fifth year of a lie ever easy? Your face becomes 
drawn and cramped under the constant mask, your voice 
becomes shrill, your judgments bloodless. Maybe by now 
she hdd become an unbearable old maid? 

It’s so hard to tell about oneself. In a dormitory where 
you can’t, as you could at home, stamp your feet at Mama. 
In a dormitoiy, among your peers, you learn to see yourself 
as all bad. 

Except for Gleb Nerzhin, there was no one, no one at 
all, who could understand her. 

But Gleb couldn’t understand her either. He had failed 
to tell her anything — ^what to do, how she should live. He 
had only said there would be no end to his term. 

With a few quick, confident sentences, he had broken 
down all that had given her strength from day to day, all her 
faith, her expectations, all that had sustained her in her 
loneliness. 

There would be no end to his term! 

And that meant he didn’t need her. 

Oh, God, God! 

Nadya lay stretched out flat. With open, unmoving eyes 
she stared between the pillow and the blanket at a bit of 
the wall in front of her — and she could not understand, and 
did not try to understand, what kind of light there was in 
the room. It seemed very dark, but she co”’'’ nnf 

the blisters in the familiar ocher paint. 

Suddenly through the pillow she heard 
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dramlike tappings at tiie plyivood door, like peas drroping 
into a pot; four fingers thrice overl And even before Dasha 
had told her, “Nadyal Shchagov is herel Axe you going to 
get up?" Nadya had thrown aside the pillow, straightened 
out her skirt which was all wound around her waist, run a 
comb through her hair, and was feeling for her shoes with 
her feet. 

In the lifeless, dim light of the half-normal voltage, Muza 
watched her rushing around, and withdrew. 

Dasha hurried to make Lyuda’s bed and pick up the 
things that had been thrown aionnd the room. 

They let the visitor in. 

Shchagov came in with his old front-line overcoat thrown 
over his shoulders. He was tall, with a military bearing. He 
could bend down, but not hunch over. His movements were 
spare, thought out. 

“Hello, gracious ladies,” he said in a condescending tone, 
"I came to see how you're spending your time without 
enough h'ght — and to do the same. One could die of bore-, 
dom!” 

VlTiat a relief, Nadja thought; in that light he would not 
be able to tell she had been cij'ing. 

“You mean if it weren't for the blackout you wouldn’t 
have come?” Dasha took up Shchagov’s tone, flirting uncon- 
sciously, as she did with every unmarried man she met. 

“By no means, never. In bright light women's faces are 
deprived of all their charm; it reveals their spiteful expres- 
sions, their envious glances, their premature wrinkles, their 
heavy cosmetii. j” 

Nadya shuddered at the words “envious glances” — ^it .was 
as if he had overheard their argument. 

Shchagov went on: “If I were a woman, I would make it 
a law that lights be kept low. Then everyone would soon 
have a husband.” 

Dasha looked disapprovingly at Shchagov. He always 
talked that, way, and she didn't like it. All his phrases 
seemed memorized, insincere. 

“May I sit down?” 

“Please,” Nadya replied, in an even voice that carried no 
trace of her recent fatigue, bitterness, tears. 

_ Unlike. Dasha, she liked Shchagov for his self-possession, 
his slow way of talking, his low, firm voice. Calm seemed to 
emanate from him. And his rvit seemed pleasant enough to 
her. 
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^ "A group like this might not ask me a second time, so ni 
sit down quickly. And what are you doing with yourselves, 
my young graduate students?" 

Nadya was silent. She could not talk easily with him; they 
had quaneled the day before, and Nadya, with a sudden, 
impulsive movement, which implied an intimacy that had 
never existed between them, had struck him on the back 
with her briefcase and run away. It was silly, childish; and 
now the presence of others made things easier for her. 

Dasha replied, “We’re going to the movies. We don’t 
know who with." 

“And what is the movie?’’ 

“The Indian Tomb." 

“OhI You certainly must go. As one of the nurses said, 
‘There’s lots of shooting, lots of killing, and in every way 
it’s a wonderful picture.’ ’’ 

Shchagov was sitting comfortably at the desk they all 
shared. 

“Forgive me, gracious ladies, I thought I would find you 
dancing hand in hand, but there seems to be some sort of 
funeral going on instead. Problems with your parents? Are 
you unhappy about the Party Bureau’s latest decision? After 
all, it doesn’t seem to refer to graduate students.’’ 

“What decision?’’ Nadya asked almost soundlessly. 

“What decision? About verification of students’ social 


origins; whether they are telling the truth when they list 
their parents. Well, Muza Georgiyevna? Are you sure you 
haven’t hidden something? 'There are all sorts of rich pos- 
iibilities here — maybe someone trusted someone with some- 
thing, or talked in his sleep, or read someone else’s mail; 
oh, all sorts of things.” 

Nadya’s heart skipped a beat. They were still looking and 
probing and diggingl How sick she was of it all. Where 
could she possibly get away from it? 

"What kind of vileness is that?” exclaimed Muza. 

“You mean even that doesn’t cheer you up? Well, shall 
I tell you a very amusing story about the secret vote taken 
yesterday at the council of the mathematics faculty?” 

Shchagov talked to all of them, but kept looking at Nadya. 
He had been wondering for a long time what she wanted 
from him. Every new incident seemed to make it clearer. 

She would stand beside the chessboard while heplayed 
chess with somebody, and ask him to ^ 

could leam the opening moves. 
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But after all, chess helps one forget the passage of time. 

Or she would ask him what he thought of her perfor- 
mance at a concert. 

But that was natural! Anyone wants to be praised, and 
by someone not entirely indifferent 

Or once she happened to have an “extra” ticket to the 
movies and had asked him to come. 

Oh, she just wanted to have the illusion, for one evening, 
of somebody taking her somewhere. 

And then on his birthday she had given him a present, 
a notebook — ^but so awkwardly. She had shoved it into his 
jacket pocket and run away. Why did she act like that? 
Why ran away? 

Oh, it was only embarrassment. 

He had caught up with her in the hall and struggled with 
her, pretending he was trying to give the notebook back, 
and in the struggle he had embraced her — ^and she let him 
hold her, for a minute she had not made a move to break 
away. 

It had been so many years since anyone had held Nadya, 
the suddenness and sharpness of it must have overwhelmed 
*her. 

And then that playful blow with the briefcase. 

As he did nith everyone, Shchagov had kept himself 
under iron control with Nadya. Could she be simpy a lonely 
woman begging for help? And if that was it, who would 
be so unbending, so hard, as to refuse her? 

So this evening Shchagov had come from his room, 412, 
to Room 418, sure that he would find Nadya there, and 
filled with agitation at what might happen between them. 

If the girls showed any amusement at his story about the 
curious vote taken by the mathematics council, it was out 
of politeness. 

“Well, are the lights going to go on or not?” Muza 
finally cried out. 

"I see my stories don't entertain you. Especially Na- 
dezhda Hinichna; her face is like a thundercloud. I know 
why, too: ,th^ fined her ten rubles the other day, and she 
can't get-over it.” 

Nadya became furious. She grabbed her purse, tore open 
the clasp, pulled out a piece of paper, and tore it up hys- 
terically. She threw the pieces down on the desk in front of 
Shchagov. 
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"Muza, for the last time, are you coming?" Dasha asked 
in a strained voice, picking up her light coat. 

"I'm comingl" Muza replied in a monotone, and went to 
get her coat. 

Shchagov and Nadya did not turn to watch the girls go. 

But when the door closed behind them, Nadya felt awful. 

Shchagov picked up the scraps of paper and held them 
up to the light. Another ten-ruble note. 

He got up and went over to Nadya. He towered, above 
her. He took her small hands in his. 

"Nadya!” It was the first time he had called her that. He 
felt strangely agitated. "Forgive me! I'm to blame for a 
great deal. ...” 

She stood stock-still; her heart was pounding, and she felt 
weak. Her fury over the ten-ruble note had passed as quickly 
as it had come. A strange thought came over her: there was 
no guard there, leaning his bullish head toward them. They 
could say anything they wanted. They could decide for 
themselves when to say good night. 

His face was very close, very strong, even-featured. 

He clasped her elbows, warm under her batiste blouse. 

"Nadya!” he said again, very quietly. 

He was the one she could speak to about the special- 
theme problem and the new questionnaire — she could talk 
to him about everything. 

"Let me go,” she said at last in a tone of weary regret. 

She had started it, and now she was saying, "Let ine go.” 

"I don't understand you, Nadya,” he said, moving his 
hands from her elbows to her shoulders, feeling her softness 
and warmth. 

For the third time he had called her "Nadya,” and she 
had not said anything. 

"Understand- what?” she asked, but without moving 
away. 

He drew her close to him. 

The half-light hid the color that rushed to her face. 

She pushed him arvay. 

"Let me go! How could you think — ” 

She shook her head, and her braid fell down over her 
face, covering one eye. 

"I'll be damned if I can figure you out, decide what to 
think of you!” He let her go and walked past hej;^er to 
the wndow. 
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Tlie water in tlic radiator Bowed quietly baek and fortli. , 

Nadya straightened her hair with trembling hands. 

Shchagov lit a cigarette. He was breathing hard. Impos- 
sible to know v/hat the woman wanted! 

"Do you know," he asked, pausing between each word, 
“how dry hay bums?” 

"Yes, I know,” she answered dully. "It blazes up . to the 
sky, and then it's a pile of ashes.” 

"Up to the sky!” he repeated. 

“A pile of ashes,” she said again. 

"Tell me tlien — ^why do you keep on throwing lighted 
matches into dry hay?” 

Could she have been? How could he have misunderstood 
her? After all, everyone wants to please someone sometimes, 
even by fits and starts. "Let’s go outi” she cried, "Some- 
where!” 

"We’re not going anywhere. We’re going to stay -right 
here.” ‘ 

He was smoking calmly now, holding his cigarette holder 
in one comer of his mouth. She liked tire way he smoked. 

"No, please, let's go somewhere!” she said again, 

"Either here or nowhere,” he said, cutting her short piti- 
-wly. "I must tell you: I have a fiancee. I can’t promise you 

y ’ ' g. And — I can’t be seen with you in the city,” 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 

Nadya and Shchagov had common ground in the fact that 
neither of them had been bom in Moscow. Tire natives of 
the city Nadya met in graduate school had a poisonous 
air of superiority; "Muscovite patriotism," they called it. 
They tliought Nadya a second-rate person, and more so 
than most other provincials because she was so bad at hiding 
her feelings. 

Shchagov was a provincial, too, but he had knifed his 
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way through the Moscow setup as easily as an icebreaker 
through still water. Once she had heard a young, graduate 
student who was out to humiliate Shchagov ask him with a 
proud lift of the head, “What backwater are you from?” 

Shchagov had looked down on the student rvith a sort of 
lazy regret. Rocking quietly back and forth on his heels, he 
had answered, “You never had the chance to go there. From 
a province called the Front. A village called Foxhole.” 

It has long been known that our life stories do not follow 
an even course over the years. In every human being’s life 
there is one period when he manifests himself most fully, 
feels most profoundly himself, and acts with the deepest 
effect on himself and on others. And whatever happens to 
that person from that time on, no matter how outwardly 
significant, it is all a letdown. We remember, get drunk on, 
play over and over in many different keys, sing over and 
over to ourselves that snatch of a song that sounded just 
once rvithin us. For some, that period comes in childhood, 
and they stay children all their lives. For others it comes 
rvith first love, and these are the people who spread the myth 
that love comes only once. Those for whom it was the period 
of tiieir greatest wealth, honor, or power will still in old age 
be mumbling -with toothless gums of their lost grandeur. For 
Nerzhin, prison was such a time. For Shchagov, it was the. 
war. 

Shchagov had entered the war with longing and terror. 
He had been called up in the first month, and not released 
until 1946. And for the entire four years of the war, each 
morning he doubted if he would live till evening. He did not 
serve on important staffs, and he only left the front to enter 
the hospital. He retreated in 1941 from Kiev, and in 1942 
along the Don. Although the war was going better in 1943 
and ’44, he spent those years in retreat, too — in ’44 below 
Kovel. In roadside ditches, in washed-out trenches, among 
the ruins of burned houses he learned the value of a can of 
soup, an hour of quiet, the meaning of true friendship, of 
life itself. 

The sufferings of Captain of Combat Engineers Shchagov 
could not be assuaged now, not in whole decades. He could 
think of people in only one way: either they were soldiers 
or they were not. Even in the anon}Tmity of the Moscow 
streets he maintained this distinction; among 
beings, only soldiers were bound to be sincere and rnend y. 
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Experience had taught him not to trust anyone who had 
not been tried in the fire of war. 

After the war Shchagov had been left with no family; the 
house lie had lived, in had been bombed. His worldly goods 
amounted to tlie pack on his back md a suitcase full of 
German loot. Tme, to soften their return to civilian life, all 
demobilized officers were given twelve months’ pay at “sal- 
ary according to their rank’^ — wages for no work. 

' When he came back from the war, Shchagov, like many 
front-liners, was stunned. They returned — for a little while 
. — ^better people than when they had left. They returned 
cleansed by tne closeness of death, and the ehange in their 
country strack them all the harder because of that — a 
change which had occurred far behind the front lines, a kind 
of hardheartedness and bitterness, often a total lack, of com, 
science, , a chasm between starving poverty and the insolence 
of fattening wealtli. 

To hell with it! And, indeed, these former soldiers were 
still around; they walked the streets and rode the subways. 
But they were dressed in different clothes and no longer 
recognized each other. Somehow they dropped the old rules 
of the front and took up the rules of home. It was some- 
sthing to think about 

Shchagov did not ask questions. He was not one of those 
indefatigable people always on the lookout for universal 
justice. He understood that everything moves along just as 
it pleases, and that no one can stop it. You can choose only 
to jump on board or not. It was clear now that a general's 
daughter was predestined to have clean hands all her life 
solely by virtue of her birth; she would not be found work- 
ing in a factory. Even if the secretary of a local Partj’ 
organization got fired, it was impossible to imagine him ever 
working at a lathe. 'The piecework norms in factories were 
not being filled by those who thought them up, just as the 
men going into battle were not the same as those who mote 
the orders for an attack. 

All this, in fact, was nothing new on our planet. But it 
hurt individual people; it hurt Captain Shchagov that he 
had no right, after his faithful service, to participate in that 
very way of life for which he had fought. Now he had to 
fight for that right all over again, in bloodless battle, mth- 
qut a gun, witliout hand grenades; he had to process that 
right to live here through the accountant’s office, and make 
it official mth a formal seal. 
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And do it cheerfully. 

Shchagov had gone to war before finishing his fifth year 
and getting his diploma, so now he had to catch up and 
push his way through to a degree of Candidate of Sciences. 
His specialty was theoretical mechanics, and he had planned, 
even before the war, to go into it as a scientific field. It had 
been easier then. Now he found himself in the midst of a 
universal outburst of love for science — any science, all sci- 
ence — ^which followed the rise in salaries. 

All righti He gathered his strength for one more long 
attack. Little by httle he sold off his German “souvenirs” at 
the bazaar. 

He did not go in for fashionable clothes but wore exactly 
what he had been demobilized in; army jackboots, army 
trousers, a field shirt made of English wool and decorated 
with four ribbons and two wound stripes. They reminded 
Nadya of another front-line captain — Nerzhin. 

Sensitive to every failure and criticism, Nadya felt like a 
little girl in the face of Shchagov’s iron common sense. She 
had asked his advice. But she had lied to him, with a little 
girl’s stubbornness, saying that Gleb was missing at the front, 

Nadya herself had not noticed how or when she had let 
herself in for all this — the “extra” movie ticket, the joking 
embrace over the birthday present. But the minute Shchagov 
had come in tonight, even while he was flirting with Dasha, 
she had knoivn he had come to see her, and that something 
was going to happen. 

A minute before, she had been weeping inconsolably for 
her wrecked life. But after she tore up the ten-ruble note 
she had stood up renewed, ripe, ready for a new life, now. 

She was not conscious of any contradiction in this. 

Now Shchagov had recovered his usual deliberate poise. 
He had clearly let this girl know that she could not hope 
to many him. 

After hearing about his fiancee, Nadya walked restlessly 
around the room a minute, then came over and stood at the 
window, too, and silently drew on the pane with her finger. 

He was sorry for her. He wanted to break the sflsrrrv 
explain things simply, with a directness he had 
abandoned: a poor graduate student, without 
without a future — ^what could she gfve him? Audj'y. 
right to a fair piece of the pie. He wanted • 

that though his fiancee h\-ed in leisure, 
larly spoiled. She had a fine apartment 
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went house, where only the best people lived. Tlierc was a 
doorman, there were carpets on the floor—where coiild you 
see that these days? Tlic whole problem would be solved in 
one blow. What could be better? 

But he only thought these things; he did not say them out 

loud. . , 

And Nadya, leaning her forehead against the glass and 
staring out into the night, finally answered him flatly, “Tliat’s 
fine! You have a fianede. And I have a husband.” 

Shchagov turned around, amazed. "A liusbandl Isn’t ho 
missing?" 

“No, not missing,” Nadya almost whispered. How rashly 
she was giving hersaf awayl 

“You.think he’s still alive?” 

"I saw him— today.” 

She had given herself away, but she u'Ould not cling to 
his neck like a schoolgirl. 

It did not take Shchagov long to realize what he had been 
told. He did not tliink, as a woman might have, that, Nadya 
had been abandoned. He knew that “missing in action” al- 
most always meant a displaced person, and that if such a 
person sras displaced again, this time in an eastward direc- 
tion, it usually meant behind bars. 

He took Nadi’s elbow. “Gleb?” 

"Yes,” she said tonclcssly, almost soundlessly. 

"3Vliat is it? Is he in prison?” 

1 cs. 

“Well, well, well,” Shchagov said, greatly relieved. He 
thought a minute, then went quickly out of the room. 

Nadya was so overcome with shame and hopcle.ssness that 
she had not caught the change in his voice. 

Let him go. It was enough that she had said it all. Now 
she was all alone again with her honest burden. 

Tile lamp filament barely glowed. 

She walked heavily across the room and found the second, 
^arettc in her coat pocket. She found a match and lit it. 
There was a strange satisfaction in the bitter taste, even 
thougli the smoke made her cough. 

Tlicre was Slichagov's overcoat, Ij'ing across one of tlic 
chairs. XVliat a hurry he’d been in! So scared he’d forgotten 
his overcoat. 

It was very' quiet; someone in the next room uns playing 
Liszt’s Etude in F Minor. 
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She had played that once when she was young, but had she 
understood anything about it? Her Sngers had played the 
notes, but she had known nothing then of that word "dis- 
pemto." Desperate. 

Leaning her forehead against the middle pane, she reached 
out and touched the other cold panes with the palms of her 
hands. 

She stood like someone crucified on the black cross of the 
window. 

There had been one tiny little warm spot in her life, and it 
was gone. And in only a minute or t\vo she had resigned her- 
self to that loss. She was her husband's wife again. 

She stared out into the darkness, trying to make out the 
chimney of the Sailors’ Rest. “Disperotol” Desperatel That 
impotent desperation. Trying to rise, dropping again. Tliat 
insistent high D-flat— a woman’s voice, straining, finding no 
answer. 

A series of street lights led off somewhere into the dark- 
ness, as if into the future — a future to be lived without the 
will to live. 

'The Etude ended. A voice announced the time: 6 p.m. 

Nadya had forgotten all about Shchagov, and he came 
back in without knocking. 

He had a bottle and two glasses \vith him. 

“Well, soldier’s \vife,” he said heartily, “don’t lose heart! 
Here, take a glass! If you’ve got a good head on your should- 
ers, there’ll be happiness yet. Let’s drink — to the resunec- 
tion of the deadl” 
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THE ARK 

On Sunday, even in the sharashka, there was universal rest 
after 6 p.m. It was absolutely impossible to avoid this re- 
grettable intermption in the prisoners’ work, bec?"*~^on Sun- 
day the free employees had only one shift oii 
a reprehensible tradition, against which, how 
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and lieutenant colonels were powerless to struggle, because 
they themselves did not care to work on Sunday evenings, 
Only Iron Mask Mamutin, horrified by those empty evenings 
when the free employees had left, when they had rounded 
up and locked in all the all-too-human zeks, was left to 
stalk the empty corridors alone past the sealed doors, or else 
to languish in his cell between the washstand, the ward- 
robe, and the cot. Mamurin tried to have Number Seven 
work on Sunday evenings, too, but he could not overcome 
the conservatism of the officials of the special prison, who 
did not svant to double the number of guards inside the 
zone. 

So it happened that fourteen score prisoners — all reason- 
able considerations and prisoners’ labor codes to the con- 
trary' — ^brazenly rested on Sunday evenings. 

This period of respose was such that a person not initiated 
into that life might uiink it was a torture devised by the devil. 
The outer darkness and the special vigilance necessary bn , 
Sundays prevented the prison administration from authorizing • 
recreation in the yard or movies in the bam. After a year 
of conespondence with all superior jurisdictions it had been 
decided that even musical instruments such as the accordion, 
ithe guitar, the balalaika, and the harmonica, not to speak 
of larger instruments, could not be allowed at the sharasnka, 
since their sounds in unison might cover the noise of digging . 
an escape tunnel through the masonry foundation. The secur- 
ity officers, through their informers, were incessantly try- 
ing to discover whether the prisoners had any homemade 
flutes or musical pipes; and for playing on a comb zeks 
were summoned to the office and special reports prepared.. 
Still less, of course, could there be any talk of permitting 
radio receivers, or even the most primitive phonograph, in 
the prison dormitory. 

True, the prisoners were allowed to use the prison library. 
But the special prison had no funds for book purchases 
or bookcases. They simply appointed Rubin the prison libra- 
rian — a post he had requested, thinking thereby to get hold, 
of the best books for himself — ^and issued him, just once, 
a hundred or so wom-out volumes such as Turgenev's Mumu, 
Stasov’s Letters, and Mommsen’s History of Rome, with in- 
structions that they be distributed among the prisoners. The - 
prisoners had either read all these boofe long ago or else 
did not want to read them, and they begged reading material 
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from the free employees, thus opening to the security officers 
a rich field for investigation and search. 

For their rest and recreation the prisoners were allotted ten 
rooms on two floors, two hallways, an upper and a lower 
one, a narrow wooden staircase connecting the floors, and a 
toilet under the stairs. Their recreation consisted in being 
permitted, without restriction, to lie in their bunks and even 
to sleep if they could fall asleep amid the uproar; to sit 
on their bunks, there being no chairs; to walk around the 
room and from one room to the other, even in their under- 
wear; to smoke in the halls as much as they wished; to 
argue about politics in the presence of informers; and to 
make use of the toilet without interference or limitation. 
Incidentally, those who had been imprisoned for long periods 
and who had had to relieve themselves on command twice 
a day valued this aspect of immortal freedom. The feeling 
of plenitude during me Sunday rest came from the fact that 
time belonged to them, not to the government. Therefore 
the rest period was appreciated as something real. 

During this period the prisoners were locked in from out- 
side by heavy iron doors, which no one opened, and no 
one, entered, no one summoned them or picked on them. 
During these short hours the outer world could not penetrate 
inside to disturb anyone. This was what the rest period 
meant: that the entire outside world — the universe with its 
stars, the planet with its continents, the capital with its 
glitter and banquets and increased production drives — all had 
sunk into nonexistence, had been transformed into a black 
ocean, almost indistinguishable through the barred windows, 
bc^nd the pallid yellowish illumination in the zone. 

Filled with the perpetual electric light of the MGB, the 
two-story ark of the former estate church, with its walls 
four and a half bricks thick, floated aimlessly and indif- 
ferently, faintly glowing, through that black sea of human 
destinies and conmsion. 

On Sunday night the moon could split in two, new Alps 
could arise in the Ukraine, the ocean could swallow Japan, 
or the universal deluge b^n, but the prisoners, locked in 
their ark, would learn nothing about it until the morning 
check. Nor could tel^rams from relatives reach them, or 
bothersome telephone calls, or news of a dying child, or a 
nighttime arrest. 

^ose who floated in the ark were 


THE COMEDY 


n the semicircular room on the second floor^ under the high, 
rched ceiling above the altar, the atmosplnpre was particu- 
lively and conducive to thought. 

By 6 P.M., all twenty-five men who lived in the room had 
athered there in an amicable mood. Some stripped to their 
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,! underwear as quickly as possible, getting rid of the prison 
li gsrb they were fed up with, and flopped down on their bunks 
^or scrambled like monkeys to upper ones. Others fell -into 
without taking off their coveralls. Someone was 
'Vdd ^ bunk, waving his arms and shouting to a 

to room. Others merely sat or drummed their 

^4 looked around, anticipating the pleasure of the free 
uncertain how to spend them as pleasantly as 

^ the latter was Isaak Moiseyevich Kagan, the short, 

erterenc|j^gggy “(jirgctor of tl^e battery room,” as he was 
insonem jjg g particular"^ good mood for coming into 

bright, spacious room, since the battery room where he 
was holed up like a gopher fourteen hours a day was in a 
dark cellar with poor ventilation. However, he was satisfied 
; with his work in the cellar, saying that in a camp he would 
have been dead long ago. He was never like those who 
boasted that in camp they had lived better than in freedom. 

In freedom Isaak Kagan, who had never completed his 
engineering course, had been head of a stockroom of ma- 
terials and parts. He had tried to live an obscure life and 
pass through the Era of Great Accomplishments sideways. 
He knew it was more peaceful and profitable to be quietly 
in charge of a stockroom. In his seclusion he concealed an 
almost fiery passion for gain, and this was what occupied 
him. Yet at the same time, as far as possible, even in the 
stockroom, he observed the laws of the Sabbath. He was not 
drawn toward any sort of political activity. But for some rea- 
sori State Security had selected precisely this Kagan to be 
hitched to its chariot, and they had dragged him to closed 
rooms and conspiratorial assignations, insisting that he be- 
come a secret informer. That proposal was repulsive to Ka- 
gan. He had neither the candor nor the boldness — who did? 
— to tell them to their faces that what they AX'cre suggesting 
was vile. But with inexhaustible patience he kept silent 
mumbled, dragged things out, demurred, fidgeted on H? 
chair — and never did sign an agreement to work for trsru. 
It was not that he was incapable of informing. :: 

tremor he would have informed on anyone who hsc 
or humiliated him. But it would harx' n.mseates 
form on people who had been good c — 

him. 

But because of this stubbornness he r 
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of State Security. One cannot protect oneself against everj’- 
tlung in this world. There was talk among tlie people in his 
own stockroom. Someone cursed out a tool. Someone com- 
plained about supplies, someone else about planning. Isaak 
said nothing and went on WTiting out his invoices with his 
indelible pencil. But it became known — indeed, it had prob- 
ably all been prearranged anyiray — and everyone told on 
everyone else, and all of them received, under Section 58, 
Paragraph 10, ten years each. Kagan underwent five con- 
frontations, but no one proved that he had said a word. If 
Section 58 had been tighter, they would have had to let Ka- 
gan go. But the intenogator knew that he had a last resort, 
which w'as Paragraph 12 of the same section: failure to iii- 
form. So it was for failure to inform that they gave Kagan, 
the same astronomical ten years as the others. 

Kagan got into the sharashka from camp thanks to his 
owm remarkable rvits. At a difficult moment in his life, when 
they had e%'icted him from the post of "deputy head of the 
barracks" and driven him out for timbercutting, he wrote a 
letter addressed to Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
Comrade Stalin, to the effect that if he, Isaak Kagan, was 
\ given the chance by the government, he would undertake to 
nvent a system for radio-controlled torpedo boats. . 

His calculation had been correct. No one in the govern- 
ment rvould have missed a heartbeat if Kagan had written 
that things were very bad for him and that he was appealing 
to tlrem to save him. But the prospect of an important mili- 
tary invention brought the inventor immediately to Moscow. 
Kagan was taken to Mavrino, and various dignitaries wearing 
light-blue and dark-blue insignia came to him and urged 
him to hurry and put his bold technical idea into the form 
of a workring design. However, now that he was beginning 
to get white bread and butter, Kagan did not rush. With 
great coolness he replied that he was not a torpedo expert 
himself so that, naturallj', he needed one. In two months they 
got him a torpedo specialist — a zek. But at this point Kagan 
objected, quite reasonably, that he was not himself a ship’s 
mechanic and naturally needed such a specialist, too. In 
another trvo months they brought him a marine technician — 
also a zek. Kagan then sighed and said that radio did not 
happen to be his field either. There were many radio 
engineers in Mavrino, and one of them was immediately 
assigned to Kagan. Kagan gathered them all together and 
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imperturbably, in sucb a way that no one could accuse him 
of levity, declared: “Now, my friends, since you all have been 
gathered together, you may now, entirely by your o\vn efforts, 
invent a system for directing torpedo boats by radio. It’s not 
for me to stick my nose into it and advise you people, who 
are specialists, how best to do it.” And sure enough, the 
three of them were sent to a naval sharashka, while Kagan 
meanwhile got himself a spot in the battery section, and 
everyone had become used to his being around. 

Now Kagan was pestering Rubin, but from far enough 
away so that Rubin, who was lying on his bunk, could not 
kick him. 

“Lev Grigorich,” he said in his slow, unctuous way of 
speaking, “you are obviously losing your sense of social 
responsibility. The masses await entertainment. Only you 
can provide it, and here you’ve buried your nose in a book.” 

“Isaak, go to hell,” said Rubin. He was already lying on 
his stomach, reading, his padded camp jacket thrown over 
his shoulders on top of his coveralls. The window behveen 
him and Sologdin was opened one Mayakovsky, and there 
was a pleasant draft of snowy fresh air. 

“No, seriously. Lev Grigorich!” protested Kagan. “Every- 
one is anxious to hear your admirable ‘The Crow and the 
Fox’ again.” 

“And who turned me in to the ‘protector’? It was you, 
wasn’t it?” Rubin snarled. 

'The previous Sunday evening, to amuse the public, Rubin 
had composed a parody of the Krylov fable “The Crow and 
the Fox,” full of camp jargon and innuendoes unfit for fe- 
male ears. He had had to give five encores and had been 
lifted up on the prisoners’ shoulders, and on Monday Major 
Myshin had called him in and proceeded to make a case 
against him for corrupting the morals of the enemies of the 
people. Statements from witnesses were taken. Rubin had to 
produce the manuscript of the parody, along with an ex- 
planatory note. 

Today after lunch, Rubin had worked for two hours in the 
new room set aside for him. He had selected speech patterns 
and formants typical of the unidentified criminal, had fed 
them into the visible-speech apparatus, and hung up the 
wet strips to dry. He had arrived at some guesses and sus- 
picions, but he felt no inspiration as he wat'^tif'! .‘^molosidov 
putting a seal on the door when they left 
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this, he had ^ returned to the semicircular room amid a 
stream of zeks like a herd returning home to its village. 

As always, under his pillow, under his mattress, under 
his bunk, and \vith the food in his night stand, lay a half- 
dozen or so of the most interesting books he had received 
in parcels — interesting, that is, to him alone, which was why 
they had not disappeared: Chinese-French, Latvian-Hungar- 
ian, Russian-Sanskrit dictionaries, Capek’s 'War- with the 
Newts, a collection of stories by extremely progressive Jap- 
anese writers, For ’Whom the Bell Tolls by Hemingway — 
whom they had stopped translating in Russia because he 
was no longer progressive — two monographs on tlie Ency- 
clopedists, Joseph FouchS by Stefan Zweig in German, and 
a novel by Upton Sinclair which had never been translated 
into Russian. (Tlie various foreign-language dictionaries re- 
flected the fact that for two years Rubin had been at work 
on the grandiose project, in the spirit of Engels and Mafr, of 
deriving all words of all languages from the concepts of 
“hand’^ and “manual labor” — unaware that the previous 
night the Coryphaeus of Philology had raised the ideological 
guillotine over Marr’s head. ) 

There was an incredibly large number of books in the' 
'•jWorld, essential and important books, and the thirst to read 
lliem all never left Rubin time to write one of his own. 
Even now he was ready to read on and on till long .after 
midnight without a thought to the working day tomorrow. 
But in the evenings his thirst for dispute and his wit and elo- 
quence were especially intense, and little \vas needed to call 
tiiem into the service of society. There were prisoners in the 
sharashka who did not trust Rubin, regarding him as an 
informer because of his orthodox views, which he did not 
hide; but there was no one who was not delighted by his 
entertainments. 

The recollection of "Tlie Crow and the Fox,” adapted into 
underv'orld slang, rvas so alive that now, following Kagan’s 
example, many in the room began loudly demanding some 
new comedy act of Rubin. And when Rubin sat up, gloomy 
and bearded, and clambered out from under the shelter of the 
bunk above him, almost all the zeks dropped what they were 
doing and prepared to listen. Only Dvoyetyosov, on his upper 
bunk, went on cutting his toenails in such a way that they 
flew far and wide, and Adamson, under his blanket, went 
on reading without turning around. Zeks from other rooms 
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crowded at the doors, among them the Tatar Bulatov, in 
hom-rimmed glasses, who cried out harshly, “Yes, please! 
Please!" 

Rubin had no desire to amuse a crowd which included 
men who scorned everything dear to him. He knew, too, that 
a new comedy performance on his part would inevitably 
mean new unpleasantness on Monday: questioning by “Shi- 
shkin-Myshkin,” intimidation. But being that proverbial hero 
who for the sake of a witticism would not spare bis own 
father, Rubin pretended to frown, looked around solemnly, 
and said in the quiet which followed: 

“Comrades! I am amazed by your frivolity. How can there 
be talk of a comedy act when among us there are blatant 
criminals still at large? No society can flourish without a 
fair system of justice. I consider it necessary to begin our 
evening with a small trial. As a drill.” 

“Right!” 

“\^^om are we going to try?” 

“Doesn't matter — ^he’s right anyway!” the voices re- 
sounded. 

“Amusing! Very amusing!” Sologdin egged him on, set- 
tling himself more comfortably. Today, as never before, he 
had earned his rest, and he wanted his rest period to be en- 
tertaining. 

Cautious Kagan, feeling that the fun he had initiated 
threatened to get out of hand, quietly moved back to the 
wall and sat on his bunk. 

“You will find out whom we are going to try in the course 
of the judicial deliberations,” explained Rubin, who had not 
yet thought it out himself. “I, if you please, shall be the 
prosecutor, inasmuch as the office of prosecutor has always 
aroused veiy special feelings in me.” (Everyone in the shara- 
shka knew that Rubin had had prosecutors who had hated 
him personally, and that for five years he had been single- 
handedly fighting both the Ceneral and the Military Prosecu- 
tors.) “Gleb! You be the court chairman. Choose a troffe 
of judges, objective, without personal connections — s ^ 
word, completely subject to your will.” 

Nerzhin, dropping his shoes to the floor, sat ^ 
upper bunk. With every passing hour he became 
tached from his morning's meeting and more a 
ordinary prisoner’s world. He could respond ' ' 

lenge. He moved to the wooden railing of J 
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legs between the bars, and sat there as if on a tribune raised 
above the room. 

“Well, who will be my court assessors? Climb up herel” 

There were many prisoners in the room, all of whom 
wanted to hear the trial, but no one ventured to volunteer 
as an assessor-cither out of cautiousness or fear of appear- 
ing ridiculous. On the top bunk next to Nerzhin's the vacuum 
specialist Zemelya lay reading the morning newspaper. Ner- 
zhin grabbed the paper. 

“Smiley! Enough enlightenment for you! If you’re not 
careful, you’ll get involved in world domination. Sit up and 
be an assessor.” 

There was applause from below. 

“Come on, Zemelya, come on!” 

Zemelya was easygoing and could not hold out for long. 
Smiling awksvardly, he hung his balding head through the 
bars or the upper bunk. “It’s a great honor to be chosen 
by the people! But, friends, I haven’t studied, I am in- 
capable — ” 
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The verdict, after all, is settled, isn't it? Make do with just 
one.” 

Nerzhin agreed. “Rightl Why keep a parasite? But where 
is the accused? BailiffI Bring iit the accusedi I ask for quietl” 

He knocked his long cigarette holder on the bunk. Con- 
versation ceased. 

“Let's have the triall” voices demanded. The public was 
sitting and standing. 

Below the court chairman, Potapov's lugubrious voice in- 
toned: "If I ascend to Heaven, You are there. If down to 
Hell, You are there. And if I should descend to the depths 
of the sea, there, too. Your right hand \vill reach me!” 
(Potapov had studied religion in school and his precise 
engineer's mind had retained the text of the Orthodox cate- 
chism.) 

Underneath the assessor, there was the loud clinking of 
a spoon stirring sugar in a glass. 

“Valentulyal” Nerzhin cried threateningly. “How many 
times have you been told not to clink your spoon?” 

“Put him on triall” Bulatov bellowed, and several ready 
hands dragged Piyanchikov out of the half-darkness of the 
lower bunk into the center of the room. 

“Quit it!” said Piyanchikov, breaking away angrily. “I'm 
sick of prosecutors! I’m sick of your trials! Wiat right does 
one person have to try another? Ha, ha! Very amusing! I 
despise you, my friend!” he shouted at the court chairman. 
“Go fuck yourself!” 

By the time Nerzhin had assembled his court, Rubin had 
thought out the whole performance. His dark brown eyes 
shone with the h'ght of discovery. With a broad gesture he 
took mercy on Piyanchikov. 

"Let him go! Valentulya, with his love of world justice, 
can perfectly well be the government's lawyer. Give him a 
chair!” 

In every joke there is an elusive moment when it either 
becomes banal and oflFensive or else catches on. Rubin, who 
had ftrown a blanket over his shoulder like a mantle, 
climbed up on a night table in his stocking feet and directed 
his words to the chairman: 

“State Counselor of Justice! The defendant has declined to 
appear in court, so we will judge him in absentia. I ask you 
to begin.” 
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Among the crowd at the doors stood the red-mustached 
janitor Spiridon. His intelligent face, flabby in the cheeks, 
lined with many wrinkles, showed both severity and, amuse- 
ment. He glared sullenly at the court. 

Behind Spiridon, his long, refined, waxen face cro^vned 
by a woolen cap, stood Professor Chelnov. 

Neizhin announced in an unnaturally shrill voice: "At- 
tention, comradesi I declare the session of tlie militai)' 
tribunal of the Mavrino sharashka to be open. We are hear- 
ing the case of — ?” 

"Olgovich, Igor Svyatoslavich,” the prosecutor prompted. 

Seizing the idea, Nerzhin in a monotonous nasal tone 
pretended to read: 

“We are hearing the case of Olgovich, Igor Svyatoslavich, 
Prince of Novgorod-Seversky and Putivilsic, year of birth 
approximately — ^hell. Secretary, why approximately? • Atten- 
tion! In view of the absence of a written text, the indict- 
ment will be read aloud by the prosecutor.” 
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THE TRAITOR PRINCE 

Rubin began to speak witli ease and fluency, as if he were 
really reading a sheet of paper. He had been tried four 
times, and the juridical phrases were imprinted in his mem- 
ory. 

“The concluding charge of the case under investigation, 
number five million slant three million six hundred fifty-one 
thousand nine hundred seventy-four, indicting Olgovich, Igor 
Svyatoslavich. 

“Organs of State Security have arrested the accused in the 
said case, Olgovich, I. S. The investigation has established 
that Olgovich, who was a military leader of the brilliant 
Russian Army, with the rank of prince, in the post of troop 
commander, turned out to be a foul traitor to his country. 
His traitorous activities consisted of voluntarily surrendering 
and becoming a prisoner of the accursed enemy of our peo- 
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pie, Hian Konchak. In addition, he surrendered his ovm son, 
Vladimir Igoryevich, as well as his brother and his nephew, 
and the whole troop with all its men, armaments, and in- 
ventoried material property. 

“His traitorous activity was manifest from the very be- 
ginning, when, duped by an eclipse of the sun, a provocation 
arranged by the reactionary clergy, he failed to direct mass 
political propaganda work among his own troops, who were 
going off 'to drink out of their helmets from the River Don’ — 
not to speak of the unhygienic state of the River Don in 
those days before the introduction of double chlorinab'on. 
Instead, the accused limited himself, when he was already 
in sight of the enemy forces, to a completely irresponsible 
appeal to his armies: 

‘Brothers, this is what we sought, so let us attackl’ 
(Indictment, Volume i. Sheet 36.) 

“The fatal significance to our country of the defeat of the 
united Novgorod-Seversky-Kursk-Putivilsk-Rylsk forces has 
best been characterized in the words of the Great Prince of 
Kiev, Svyatoslav: 

'God let me exhaust the pagans, but I could not hold back that youth.’ 
(Indictment, Volume 1, Sheet 88.) 

“The mistake of the naive Svyatoslav, a consequence of 
his class blindness, has been that he ascribes the bad orMni- 
zation of the whole campaign and the dispersal of the Rus- 
sian military efforts only to ‘the youth’ of the accused, not 
realizing that we are concerned here with a far-reaching 
and calculated treason, 

“The criminal himself succeeded in evading investigation 
and trial, but the witness Borodin, Aleksandr Porfiryevich, 
and a witness who wished to remain anonymous and who 
henceforth is herein named ‘The Author of the Lay,’ have 
by irrefutable testimony exposed the foul role of Prince I. S. 
Olgovich, first in the conduct of the battle itself, which was 
accepted under conditions unfavorable for the Russian com- 
'mand: 

“Meteorological: 

‘The winds are blmving, carrying on 
Stfo/iug them on the regiments of I{ 
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"And tactical: 

‘From all sides the enemy approached. 

Surrounding our forces from every direction.’ 

(Ibid., Volume i. Sheets 12?, 124, 
testimony of the Author of tire Lay.) 

“Yet even more foul was his conduct and that of his 
princely scion in captivity. The living conditions in, which 
both were maintained in so-called captivity show that they 
were in the highest good graces of Khan Konchah, which 
fact objectively constituted a reward to them from the Polov- 
tsian command for the criminal surrender of their troops. 

“Thus, for example, the testimony of the witness Borodin 
established that in captivity Prince Igor had his o\to horse, 
and undoubtedly other horses: 

‘If you wish, take any horse you likel’ 

(Ibid., Volume i. Sheet 255.) 

“Khan Konchalc said, furthermore, to Prince Igor; 

‘You consider yourself a captive here. 

But are you really living as a captive, 

\ or are you rather my guest?’ 

■i 

“And further; 


‘Admit it — do captives hVe like this?’ 

(Ibid., Volume 1, Sheet 300.) 

“The Polovtsian Khan discloses the cynicism underlying 
his relations with the traitor prince: 

‘For your courage and for your daring, 

You, my prince, are beloved by me.’ 

(Ibid., Volume 3, Sheet 5.) 

“A more careful investigation has disclosed that these 
cynical relations existed long before the battle on the River 
Kayal; 


‘You have always been beloved by me.’ 

(Ibid., Sheet 14, evidence of the witness Borodin.) 
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"And further: 

‘Not your enemy, but your loyal ally. 

And reliable friend, and your brother, 

I would like to be. . . 

(Ibid.) 

“All this objectively characterizes the accused as an active 
accomplice of Khan Konchak, as a long-time Polovtsian 
agent and spy. 

“On the basis of the above, Olgovich, Igor Svyatoslavich, 
bom 1151, a native of the city of Kiev, of Russian national- 
ity, non-Party, previously unconvicted, a citizen of the 
U.S.S.R., by profession a military leader, serving in the posi- 
tion of troop commander with the rank of prince, decorated 
with the order of Viking in the First Degree, the Red Sun, 
and the medal of the Gold Shield, is accused of the following: 

“That he willfully executed vile treason against his coun- 
try, combined with sabotage, espionage, and collaboration 
over a period of many years with the Polovtsian Khanate. 

“In other words he is guilty of crimes provided for in Sec- 
tions 58-iB, 58-6, 58-9, and 58-11 of the Criminal Code 
of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. 

“To the accusations herewith presented Olgovich has con- 
fessed his guilt, and has been exposed by testimony of 
witnesses, and also in a poem and an opera. 

“Guided by Section 268 of the Criminal Procedural Code 
of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, the said 
case has been sent to the prosecutor for trial of the accused.” 

Rubin took a breath and solemnly looked at the zcks. 
Carried by a torrent of imagination, he had been unable 
to stop. Laughter rolled through the room and to the doors, 
urging him on. He had already said more and sharper things 
than he would have cared to in the presence of several in- 
formers and other spiteful individuals. 

Spiridon, with his coarse grayish-red hair vdiich, tmcnr 
and uncombed, grew dov/n on his forehcsd, around hir sr.- 
and the back of his neck, did not smile once. Frov.cring. 
examined the court. A fifty-year-old P.u.srian, he war 
for the first time about &at prinee of lonV zzo 
been taken prisoner; yet in the fem-diar envh 
court and the unass^ble relf-s.ssuranee of 
he relived once more everything fiiat he had 
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never had \'isits, and the censored letters which reached, him 
at the sharashka had involuntarily been drained of all 
spontaneity as they were being written. He did not waste 
his time on newspapers — their contents became clemr to 
him after a glance at their headlines. He could not listen to 
musical broadcasts more than an hour a day, and his nerves 
could not stand the spoken word on the radio, any more 
than books which told lies. And though somewhere deep in- 
side him he maintained a lively and indeed an acutely ^sensi- 
tive interest in the world and in the fate of that doctrine to 
which he had dedicated his life, outwardly he had trained 
himself to be totally indifferent to everything around him. 
And so it happened that Adamson, who had not been shot 
in good time, or starved to death, or poisoned, now loved 
not those books which burned rvith truth but those whidr 
amused him and helped shorten his endless prison terms. 

No, they had not read Monte Cristo in the Yenisei taiga 
in 1929, just twenty yean ago. On the Angara, in the distant 
village of Doshchany, to which a two-hundred-mile sleigh 
road cut through tlie taiga, they had gathered other exiles 
from settlements seventy miles beyond — under the pretext 
of a New Year’s party — for a conference to discuss the in- 
•:temational situation and internal state of the country. The 

. I- -al ■ . went to 58 below Fahrenheit. The temporary 
iron stove in the comer, which had been given to the exiles 
because the regular stove was svrecked, could by no means . 
heat the spacious Siberian hut. The walls of the cabin were 
frozen through. Now and then in the quiet of the night the 
wall logs cracked like rifle shots. 

The conference was opened by Satanevich with a report 
on Part)' policy in the village. He took off his cap, freeing 
his wavy black hair, but he kept on his sheepskin coat with 
his English phrase book forever sticking out of the pocket. 
“One must understand tire enemy,” he would explain. Satane- 
vich always played at being the leader. He was later shot, it 
appeared, during the strike at the Vorkuta camps. But, alas, 
the more passionately his and other reports were discussed, 
the more the unity of this frail gathering of exiles disinte- 
grated. Not just two and three opinions emerged, but as many 
as there were people. In the morning, wearily, the official 
part of the conference ended without reaching a resolution. 

Then they ate and drank from government-issue crockery, 
and tliere were pine branches for decoration, covering the 
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gouges in the table and the tom cloth. The thawing sprigs 
smelled of snow and tar and pricked the hands. They drank 
home-distilled vodka. 

During the toasts they took an oath that no one present 
would ever sign a renunciation or a capitulation. 

They sang glorious revolutionary songs: “Varshavyanka,” 
“Over the World Our Banner Is Floating,” "Tlie Black 
Baron.”, 

And they went on arguing about anytliing they happened 
to think of. 

Rosa, a worker from the Kharkhoy Tobacco Factory, had 
sat on a feather comforter. She had brought it from the 
Ukraine to Siberia, and she was very proud of it. Slie 
smoked one cigarette after another and contemptuously 
brushed back her bobbed curls. “I can’t stand the intelligent- 
sia! It disgusts me with all its fine points and complexities. 
Human psychology • is much simpler than prerevolutionary 
writers liked to imagine it. Our problem is to free humanity 
from its spiritual overload!” 

Somehow they got on the subject of jewelry for women. 
One of the exiles, Patmshev, a former Odessa prosecutor 
whose bride, as it happened, had recently come from Russia, 
inquired challengirigly, “\\hiy do you want to keep our 
future society poor? Why shouldn’t I dream of the time 
every girl can wear pearls? When every man can adorn his 
beloved’s head with a tiara?” 

What an uproar there had been! With what outrage they 
had lashed out with quotations from Marx and Pleklianov, 
from Campanella and Feuerbach! 

Our future society! 'They spoke of it so easily! 

The sun of the new year 1930 rose, and c\^r\-one went 
out to admire it. It was a bracing, frosri’ momiiig with the 
pillars of pink smoke rising straight up to the skies. On the 
white expanses of the Angara the peasant women drove the 
cattle to drink at a hole in the ice nrar a bank of fir trees. 
'There were no male peasants or horses: they had aH been 
driven out for timbering work. 

Two decades passed. 'The timelin^ and rele\-snce nr 
those toasts had bloomed and faded- ice}' had shot 
who held firm, and they had shot rrrr^ who csyrfn-o-n' 
Only in Adamson’s lonely head, intar: "-tm 
shelter of the sharashka, did then; sir- grow 
tree, a consciousness of those ysrs- 
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Adamson looked at the book but did not read it. 

Then Nerzhin sat down on the edge of his bunk. - 

Nerzhin and Adamson had become acquainted three years 
before in the Butyrskaya cell in which Potapov was also 
imprisoned. Adamson was then finishing his first ten-year 
term, and he astonished the otlier prisoners in the cell svith 
his icy authority, his deep-rooted prison skepticism, while 
he himself was secretly living in the insane hope of. return- 
ing soon to his family. 

They had gone their different ways. Adamson, through 
negligence, had been freed, but only long enough for his 
family to move and settle in Sterlitamak where the. police 
had agreed to register him. As soon as his family had 
moved, they arrested him again and subjected him to a single 
interrogation: had he really been in e.vile from lozp to 1934 
and imprisoned since then? Having established that this was 
the case, that he had already served his term, had even served 
more than his full sentence, the Special Session thereupon , 
handed him anoQier ten years. The leadership of the snar- 
ashkas had learned through the big all-Union prisoners’ card 
file about the incarceration of their former employee and 
promptly pulled him out again and thrust him into the 
>sharashkas. Adamson had been brought to Mavrino, where, 
eveiywhere in the prisoners’ world, he immediately met 
old acquaintances, including Nerzhin and Potapov. Arid 
when all three had stood and smoked on the staircase, it 
seemed to Adamson that he had never returned to freedoiri 
for a year, that he had not seen his family, that he had not 
rewarded his wife with another daughter during "that period, 
that this all had been a pitiless dream, and that the only 
firm reality in tire world was prison. 

Now Nerzhin sat down to in\'ite Adamson to his , birth- 
day party’, for it had been decided to celebrate his birtliday. 
Adamson belatedly congratulated Nerzhin and, looking at 
him sideways, asked who would be there. Adamson was not 
at all pleased to have to pull on his coveralls and ruin a Sun- 
day which was being spent so marvelously, in just his under-, 
wear, to have to put dorvn his diverting book and go to 
some sort of birthday party. The main tiring was that he had 
no hope of passing the time agreeably because it was almost 
certain that a political argument would break out, and that 
it would be, as ahrays, fruitless and unrew'arding, yet im- 
possible not to get involved in. At the same time it rvould be 
impossible really to be involved in it, because he could as 
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easily display his \vife naked to the "young” prisoners as dis- 
close to them his own deeply held and so often outraged 
thoughts. 

Nerzhin told him who would be there. In the sharashka 
only Rubin was truly close to Adamson, yet Adamson still 
had the task of dressing him down for today's farce, which 
was unworthy of a true Communist. On the other hand, 
Adamson did not like Sologdin or Piyanchikov. 

.Still, there was nothing else to do. Adamson accepted. 
Nerzhin told him that the celebration would begin between 
Potapov’s and Pryanchikoy's bunks in half an hour, as soon 
as Potapov finished preparing the pudding. 

As they talked, Nerzhin found out what Adamson was 
reading and said, “I had a chance to read Monte Crista in 
prison once, too, but not to the end. I observed that while 
Dumas tries to create a feeling of horror, he portrays tlie 
Chateau d’lf as a rather benevolent prison. Not to mention 
his missing such nice details as the carrying of the latrine 
bucket from the cell daily, about which Dumas with the 
ignorance of a free person says nothing. You can figure out 
why Dantes could escape. For years no one searched the 
cell, whereas cells are supposed to be searched every week. 
So the tunnel was not discovered. And then they never 
changed the guard detail, whereas experience tells us that 
guards should be changed every two hours so one can check 
on the other. At the Chateau d’lf they didn’t enter the cells 
and look around for days at a time. They didn’t even have 
any peepholes, so d’lf wasn’t a prison at all, it was a seaside 
resort. 'They even left a metal bowl in the cell, \vith which 
Dantes could dig through the floor. Then, finally, they trust- 
ingly sewed a dead man up in a bag without burning his 
flesh with a red-hot iron in the morgue and without running 
him through with a bayonet at the guardhouse. Dumas 
ought to have tightened up his premises instead of darken- 
ing the atmosphere.” 

Nerzhin never read a book simply for entertainment. He 
was looking for allies or enemies and would deliver a precise 
judgment of every book he read, which he then tried to 
force on others. 

Adamson knew this oppressive habit of his. He listened to 
him without raising his head from the pillow, looking at 
him calmly through his rectangular spectacles. 

“All- right, I’ll come,” he said and, stretching 
comfortably, he went back to his reading. 
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glued together out of waxed paper. Nerzhin proposed to 
borrow two shaving mugs and rinse them out with hot water. 

A serene Sunday repose had settled over the semicircular 
room. Some zelcs sat chatting \vith comrades lying in their 
bunks; others read, while around them scraps of conversa- 
tion flew back and forth. Others lay silently, their hands be- 
hind their heads, staring up at the white ceiling. 

All sounds united in a single dissonance. 

The vacuum specialist, Zemelya, luxuriated on his upper 
bunk: he lay in his shoib, strolung his hairy chest, smiling 
his invariably good.-natured smile, as he told a story to Mish- 
ka Mordvin two aisles away. . 

“If you want to know the truth, it all began \vith a half- 
kopeck.” 

“How was that?” 

“Well, before, in 1926, in 1928 — ^when you were little — 
there was a sign over every cashier’s window; 'Demand 
your change down to the half-kopecki' There was a real coin, 
too — a half-kopeck piece. Cashiers handed it out without a 
word. This was the NEP time, just like peacetime.” 

“There was no war?” 

“That’s right, no war — can you imagine? That was before 
all tlie wars. Peacetime. Yes. During the NEP, people in 
state institutions worked six hours, not like now. And every- 
thing went all right. People got their jobs done. If they kept 
you for fifteen minutes extra, they had to put it down as 
overtime. So what do you think disappeared first? The half- 
kopeckl That's how it all b(^an. Then copper coins disap- 
peared. And in 1930 silver, too. There wasn’t any more 
change. They wouldn’t give you change for anything in the 
world. Ever since then nothing has gone right. There is no 
small change, and sometimes they don’t even bother giving 
you your change in rubles. No beggar asks for a kopeck for 
alms; he says, ‘Citizen, give me a rublel’ And when you get 
your pay in a state institution, don’t bother to ask for the 
kopecks shown on the pay lists — they’ll laugh at you, call 
you a small-changer! They are the ones who are fools! A 
half-kopeck means respect for a man, and they don’t even 
give you back sixty-kopecks change from a ruble. In other 
words, they shit on your head. No one stood up for the half- 
kopeck — so there you are: we lost half a life.” 

On the other side, another prisoner on an 
who had been distracted from his book, said to ” — — 
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to him, “The czarist government was rottenl Listen, a wom- 
an revolutionaiy went on a hunger strike for eight days to 
force the prison head to apologize to her. And the fool 
apologized. Just try to get the head of Krasnaya. Presnya to 
apolo^zel” 

“Nowadays they would have started feeding her through 
the intestine on the third day. Yes, and they’d hang a second 
term on her for provocation. Where did you read that?” 

“In Gorky.” 

Dvoyetyosov, . who was lying not far away, roused him- 
self. “Who is reading Gorky?" he asked in an awesome 
bass. 

“I am.” 

“What the hell for?” 

“Well, here, for example, are some details about the 
Nizhny Novgorod prison; you could put a ladder up to the 
wall and climb over it and no one would stop you. Can you 
imagine that? And the prison guards, the author says, had 
revolvers which were so rusty .the only thing they could 
use them for was driving nails into the wall. That’s a very 
useful thing to know.” 

Below them, one of those age-old prison arguments was 
in progress: When is it best to be imprisoned? The way the 
question was put presupposed that no one was ever destined 
to avoid prison. Prisoners were inclined to exaggerate the 
number of other prisoners. When, in fact, there were only 
hvelve to fifteen million human beings in captivity, the zeks 
believed there were twenty or even thirty million.. They be- ' 
lieved that hardly any males were still free. “When is it 
best to be imprisoned?” simply meant was it better in one’s 
youth or in one’s declining years. Some zeks, usually the 
young ones, cheerfully insisted that it was better to be im- 
prisoned in one’s youth, 'Then one had a chance to learn 
what it meant to live, what really mattered and what was 
crap; then at the age of thirty-five, having knocked off a ten- 
year term, a man could build his life on intelligent founda- 
tions. A man who’d been imprisoned in old age could only 
suffer because he hadn’t lived right, because his life had been 
a chain of mistakes, and because those mistakes could no 
longer be corrected. Others — usually the older men — would 
maintain no less optimistically that being imprisoned in old 
age is, on the contrary, like going on a modest pension or 
into a monastery, that one had already drawn everything 
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From life in his best years. (In a prisoner’s f cabulary, 
'‘everything” nanowed down to the possesswn of ^ . 

b^dy?^good^lothes, good food, and liquor.) They went 0 
move that in camp you couldn’t take much hide oS an .old 
man whereas they could wear down and cnpple a young 
man, so that afteiward he “wouldn’t even want to get on a 

That was the substance of the argument in the semicir- 
cular room. That’s how prisoners always argue. Some were 
reassuring Aemselves. Some were tormenting themselves. But 
the truth became no clearer from, their arguments and illu- 
strations from life. On Sunday evening it was always a good 
thing to be imprisoned, but when they got up on Monday 
morning, it was always bad.^ 

Yet even that was not quite true. ... „ . j 

Arguing about “when it was best to be imprisoned” did 
not, however, inflame the disputants but, rather^^drew them 
together in philosophic melancholy. ’The argumenTled no- 
where, certainly not to angry outbursts.. 

Thomas Hobbes said somewhere that blood would only 
be shed over the theorem that “The sum of the angles of a 
triangle equals i 8 o degrees” if it injured somebody's interests. 
But Hobbes knew nothing about prisoners. 

An argument was in progress on the end bunk beside the 
doors that could have led to a fight and bloodshed, although 
it damaged no one’s interests. The lathe operator had come 
over to chat with the electrician, and they happened to get 
on the subject of Sestroretsk; from there they moved on to 
the stoves that heat the houses in Sestroretsk. The lathe 
operator had lived in Sestroretsk one winter and remembered 
clearly what kind of stoves they had there. The electrician 
had never been there himself, but his brother-in-law had 
been 3 stove maker, a first-class stove maker, and had made 
stoves in Sestroretsk in particular. The electrician described 
a stove which ivas just the opposite of what the lathe opera- 
tor remembered. Their dispute, which had begun as an 
ordinary argument, bad already advanced to the stage of un- 
strady voices and personal insults. By now ft drowned out 

the disputants 

,n to prove himself 


in flip uiiauic lu piuve nimseii 

then eacf siiddenl" ’n vam for a court of arbitration, 
temembered that the janitor Spiridon was 
familiar rvith stoves, and that he would at £ ?Sl S 
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them. Of course, the praise of relatives and acquaintances 
could be exaggerated and distorted, but where in heaven 
could one find an unbiased opinion? Whether he was doing 
it well or badly, the engraver was preserving for all time the 
truth of what Stalin did with millions of, Russian war prison- 
ers, their souls’ cry. He was proud, glad of this, and he had 
firmly decided to continue writing stories. Yes, and the visit 
itself had gone very well today. His faithful wife had been 
waiting for him, had petitioned for his liberation, and they 
would soon get word of tlie successful outcome of her in- 
tercessions. 

Seeking, an outlet for his exultation, he was telling a long 
stoi^ to Sologdin, whom he regarded as a not stupid but 
entirely mediocre person with nothing either ahead of or 
behind him so brilliant as what he himself enjoyed. 

Sologdin lay stretched out on his back, with a trashy book 
Ijdng open on his chest, listening to the storyteller with a 
slight twinkle in his eyes. With his curly little blond beard, 
clear eyes, high forehead, and the symmetrical features of an 
ancient Russian Viking, Sologdin was unnaturally, almost 
indecently handsome. 

Today he was full of joy. His heart sang of victory over 
the absolute encoder. His liberation was now one year away 
• — that is, it would be if he decided to give the encoder to 
Yakonov. A breatli-taking career awaited him. Moreover, to- 
day his body was not, as usual, lanmishing for a woman, 
but had been soothed, freed. TTiough he had jotted down 
penalty marks on his pink sheet of paper, though he had 
made an effort to push Larisa away, tonight, stretched out 
on his bunk, Sologdin admitted tliat she had given him 
precisely what he had wanted from her. 

Now he was amusing himself by idly following the twists 
and turns of a story to which he was indifferent, told by a 
person who, though not stupid, was completely ordinary, 
and had nothing either ahead of or behind him so brilliant 
as what Sologdin himself enjoyed. 

Sologdin never tired of telling everyone that he had a 
weak memory, limited abilities, and a total lack of \vill. But 
one could guess what he really thought about himself from 
the way- he listened to people: patronizingly, as if trying to 
conceal that he was listening only out of politeness. 

First the engraver told about his two wives in Russia; 
then he began to recall his life in Germany and the lovely 
German women he had been intimate with. He made a com- 
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parison between Russian and Gennan women which ivas new 
to Sologdin: he said that Russian women are too indepen- 
dent, too self-reliant, too uncompromising in love; they study 
the man they love, learn his weaknesses, find him at times 
insuflaciently courageous. You always feel the Russian wom- 
an you love is your equal. On the contrary, a German wom- 
an bends like a reed in the hands of her beloved. Her man is 
her god. Hfe is the first and the finest on earth. She subjects 
herself entirely to his will. She dreams only of how to please 
him. Therefore the engraver felt himself more of a man,, 
more a lord and master, with German women. 

Rubin had been careless enough to go into the corridor 
to smoke. But there was nowhere in the sharashka he could 
escape being bothered. 

Now, to get away from the pointless argument in the cor- 
ridor, he cut across the room, hurrying to his books, but 
someone on a lower bunk caught him by the trousers and 
asked, “Lev Grigorichl Is it true that in China ‘informers' ' 
letters are delivered postage free?” 

Rubin tore himself away. But the electrical engineer, who 
was hanging from the upper bunk, caught him by the collar 
and insistently tried to go on with their earlier argument: 
“Lev Grigorichl One has to rebuild man’s conscience so 
’'■’.that people ivill be proud only of the work of their oini 

■-< ds and will be ashamed to be overseers, commanders, 
i ’ ■ It should be a disgrace to her whole family when 
a girl marries an official — I'd be willing to live under that 
kind of socialism.” 

Rubin shook himself free, pushed through, to his own 
bunk, and lay down on his stomach, once again alone with 
his dich'onaries. 


53 

THE BANQUET TABLE 


Swen were seated at the birthday table, consisting of three 
night tables of different heights, pushed together and covered 
ivith a piece of bright green paper. Sologdin and Rubin sat 
with Potapov on his bunk, Adamson and Kondrashei'-Ivanov 
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were \vith Pryanchikov on his, and the birthday celebrant 
sat at the head of the table on the broad window sill. Above 
them Zemelya was already asleep, and there was no one else 
near them. The double-decked bunks shut off their com- 
partment from tlie rest of the room. 

In the center of the table, in a plastic bowl, they had set 
out Nadya’s pastry — consisting of thin noodle-shaped strips 
of dough cooked in fat until they were dry and crunchy. 
This was something never before seen at the sharashka. For 
seven men the treat seemed absurdly small. But there were 
also plain cookies and cookies - spread with pudding and, 
therefore, called cream puffs. And there was taffy prepared 
by boiling an unopened can of condensed milL And hidden 
behind Nerzhin’s back, in a dark quart can, was that enticing 
beverage for which the “goblets” were intended: a little 
alcohol the zeks in the chemical laboratory had bartered for 
a piece of hard-to-get insulating material. The spirits had 
been diluted with water in the proportion of one to four, 
then colored wth chocolate. The result was a brown liquid 
containing very little alcohol, which, nevertheless, \vas im- 
patiently awaited. 

“Well, gentlemen,” declared Sologdin, leaning back drama- 
tically, his eyes shining in the h^f-darkness. “Let’s think 
back to the last time each of us sat at a banquet table.” 

“I did yesterday, with the Germans,” blurted out Rubin, 
who disliked emotionalism. 

In Rubin’s view, the fact that Sologdin alvays addressed 
a group as “gentlemen” was a consequence of the trauma of 
twelve years in prison. As a result of the same trauma, 
Sologdin’s ideas were distorted in manv other respects, and 
Rubin tried always to keep this in mind and not ro srplode 
in anger, even though he was forced to hsten ro seme out- 
rageous things. 

“No, noI’° Sologdin insisted. “I have in mmd 2 rzdL table, 
pentlemenl It has a hea\y, pale tablecloth, lirncr and — •ine 
in crystal decanters, and, of course, well-dre.rsed women.'” 

He wanted to savor, this vision and delry me 'bejinnmr 
of the feast, but Potapov, looking o^.’e: the table anr thr ' 
guests with the proprietary, anxiously obsemant glance 
mistress of the house, interrupted in hn peensh ' ' 

must understand, boys, that before ‘the thtmder o' ‘T 
night patrols’ catches us with this ponon we’d be' 
ivith the official formalities.” 

He gave a sign to Nerzhia to pent. 
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While the liquor v.'as being poured they were silent, arid 
each, in spite of himself, remembered something from the 
past. 

“It was a long time ago,” Nerzhin sighed. 

“I don’t remember!” Potapov said impatiently. Until the 
war he had been caught up in the mad vortex of woih, 
and though he did remember something about a marriage 
celebration, he could not say now whether tlie marriage 
had been his own or someone else's. 

.“Why not?” said Pryanchilcov, coming to life. “Avec pltri- 
sirl I will tell you right now. In 19^ in Paris I — " 

“Just a minute, Valentulya,” Potapov stopped him. “A 


toast? 

“To the person responsible for our getting together!” Kond- 
rashev-Ivanov pronounced louder than was necessary, and 
he straightened up, although he was already sitting very 
straight. “And may there be — ” , • ' 

But the guests had not had time to reach for their "gob- 
leb” when Nerzhin stood up in the little space at the window 
and said quietly, “My friends, I urn violating a tradition! 


He was moved. The men's warm feelings, showing in their 
eyes, had stirred something inside him. He went on with- 
out stopping for breath. 

“Let’s be fair! Not everything in our lives is so blaclcl 
'This happiness we have right now — a free banquet, an ex- 
change of free thoughts without fear, . without concealment 
— ^we didn’t have that in freedom." 

“Yes, as a matter of fact, freedom itself was quite often 
lacking in freedom,” Adamson said, smiling ironically. Since 
childhood he had spent less than half his life in freedom. 

“Friendsl” Nerzhin said earnestly. “I am thirty-one years 
old. Over these years life has both blessed and degraded me. 
According to the sinusoidal priiiciple, I could still look for- 
ivard to further peaks of vain success, of false grandeur; 
but, I swear to you, I rvill never forget the genuine grandeur; 
of human beings as I have come to know them in prison! I 
am proud that my modest anniversary today has drarvn to- 
gether such a select company. Let’s not burden -ourselves 
with ceremony. Let’s raise a toast to the friendship which 
thrives in prison vaults!” 

Paper cups touched glass and plastic soundlessly. Potapov 
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grinned self-consciously, adjusted his spectacles and recited: 

“Famous for sharp eloquence. 

The members of this family gathered 
At restless Nikita's, 

At caudous Ilya's ” 

They drank down the brown liquor slowly, faying to savor 
the aroma. 

“It has proofl” said Rubin approvingly. “Bravo, And- 
reichl” 

“Yes, it does,” Sologdin agreed. He was in a mood to 
praise everything today. 

Nerzhin laughed. “It’s an unusual event when Lev and 
Dmitri agree about somethingl I can't remember that ever, 
happening before.” 

“No, Gleb? Don’t you remember once at New Year’s 
when Lev and I agreed that a wfe who has been unfaithful 
can’t be forgiven, but that a husband can be?” 

Adamson laughed wearily. “What man wouldn’t agree 
witli that?” 

“That fellow over there,” said Rubin pointing at Nerzhin, 
^‘declared on that occasion that one can forgive a woman, 
too, that there’s no difference.” 

“Did you say that?” Kondrashev-Ivanov asked quickly. 

“Oh, wonderfull” Pryanchikov laughed ringingly. “How 
come there’s no difference?” 

“The structure of the body and the mode of union prove 
there’s an enormous difference!” Sologdin exclaimed. 

“Don’t blame me, my friends,” Nerzhin said. “After all, 
when I was growing up, a red banner with golden lettering 
fluttered over our heads-^qualityl Since then, of course, 
life has beaten this simpleton over the head quite enough. 
But it seemed then that if nations were equal, and people 
were equal, then men and women must be equal — in every- 
thing.” 

“No one is blaming you!” Kondrashev-Ivanov said, just 
as quickly. “Don’t give in so easily.” 

“We can forgive you that sort of nonsense only becs^ 
of your youth,” Sologdin pronounced. (He was 
older.) . 

“Theoreticaily Gleb is right,” Rubin said, 
too, am prepared to break a lance for a — 
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and women. But to make love to my wife after someone else 

has? Brrrl Biologically I couldn't do it;” 

“But, gentlemen, it’s too ridiculous to discussl" Pryanchi- 
kov cried out, but, as always, tliey didn’t let him speak. 

"Lev Grigorich, there's a simple way to achieve equality,’' 
Potapov said firmly. “Don’t you make love to anyone ex- 
cept your wafel” 

“Now, listen here — ” protested Rubin, drowning'his broad 
smile in his pirate’s beard. 

'The door opened noisily and someone came in. Potapov 
and Adamson looked around. It was not a guard. 

“Carthage must be destroyed,” said Adamson, nodding at 
the quart can. 

“The quicker, the better. Who wants to sit in solitary? 
Gleb, pour the rest of it.” ... 

Nerzhin poured what was left into their cups, dividing 
it accurately. 

“Well, this time will you let us drink to the person whose 
birthday it is?” Adamson asked. 

“No, brothers. I am waiving my traditional right so as 
to — I — saw my wife, today. I saw that she was — all of our 
wives — ^wom down, frightened, persecuted. We can bear it 
because we have nowhere to hide, but what about them? 
Let’s drink to them, who have bound themselves to — ” 

“Yes, indcedi I^Tiat a blessed thing their constancy isl” 
Kondrashev-Ivanov exclaimed, 
f Tlicy drank. 

Then they were silent for a time. 

“Look at the snow,” Adamson remarked. 

Everyone looked past Nerzhin to the fogged-up windows. 
The snow itself couldn’t be seen, but the lamps and the 
searchlights of the zone cast the black shadmvs of falling 
snowflakes on the ivindowpanes. 

Somewhere beyond that curtain of heaw snow was Nadya 
Nerzhin. 

“Even the snow we see is black,” Kondrashev-Ivanov said. 

’They drank to friendship. They drank to love. Rubin 
praised it; "I have never had any doubts about love. But to 
tell you the truth, until the front and prison I didn’t believe 
in friendship, especially the ‘give-up-your-life-for-your- 
friend’ kind. In ordinary' life you have your family, and 
somehow there’s no place for friendship, is there?” 

“That’s a widespread opinion,” Adamson replied. “After 
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all, the song called ‘In the Valley' has been popular in Russia 
for a hundred and fifty years, and today people often ash 
for it on the radio, but if you listen to the words, it's a re- 
pulsive whine, the complaint of a petty soul: 

All your friends, all your comrades. 

Last till the first black day.” 

"That's outrageous!” the painter said. "How can anyone 
live one day with such a thought? One would have to hang 
oneself!” 

“It would be truer to put it the other way: it's only on a 
black day that you begin to have friends.” 

"Who wrote it?” 

“Merzlyakov.” 

"What a name! Lev, who was Merzlyakov?” 

“A poet, twenty years older than Pushkin.” 

"You know his biography, of course?” 

“A professor at the university in Moscow. He translated 
Jerusalem Delivered” 

"Tell me, what doesn’t Lev know? Only higher mathe- 
matics.” 

"Lower, too.” 

"But he is always saying, ‘Let’s simplify and find the com- 
mon factor.’ ” 

"Gentlemen! I must cite an example of a time Merzlyakov 
was right!” said Pryanchikov, choking and hurrying like a 
child sitting at the table with grown-ups. He was not inferior 
to the others in any way; he understood things quickly; he 
was bright; and his frankness was attractive. But he lacked 
the look of masculine command, of outward dignity, and 
therefore he appeared fifteen years younger than he was and 
the others treated him like an adolescent. “After all, it’s a 
proved fact. The very one who eats out of the same bowl 
with us is the one who betrays us. I had a close friend I 
escaped svith from a Nazi concentration camp. We hid to- 
gether. And — imagine it! — ^he was the one who betrayed 
me. 

"What a rotten thing to do!” the artist exclaimed. 

“Here’s how it happened. To be frank, I didn’t want to 
come back. I was already working. I had money. And there 
were girls.” . 

Almost all of them had heard the story. , T- " ’t.n’as 
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perfectly clear that the gay, likable Valentine Pryanchikov, 
with whom it was all right to be friends at the sharashka, 
had been, objectively, in Europe in 1945, a reactionarj', and 
what he called his friend's betrayal — that is, helping to have 
Pryanchikov returned to his country . against his will — ^was 
not betrayal at all but a patriotic act 

Adamson dozed behind his spectacles. He had known there 
would be these empty conversations. But he recognized that 
this whole crowd would somehow have to return to the fold, 
whereas he. ... . ' 

Rubin and Neizhin, in the counterintelligence centers and 
prisons of the first postwar year, had been so much a part 
of the wave of POWs flowing in from Europe that it was as 
though they had themselves spent four years as war prisdneB. 
They weren’t interested in stories of repatriation, and^so at 
their end of the table they urged Kondrashey-Ivanov into a 
conversation about art. On the whole Rubin ! did not regard 
Kondrashev as a very important artist, or a very serious per- 
son, and felt that his affirmations were ideologically un- 
founded. But in talking with him, without knowing it he 
learned a great deal. 

Art for Kondrashev-Ivanov was not an occupation, nor a 
branch of knowledge. Art for him was the only possible 
, way of life. Everything around him — a landscape, an object, 

■ a human personality, or a shade of color — had the resonance 
.'of one of hventy-four tonalities, and ivithout hesitation Kdn- 
drashev-Ivanov could identify the tonality in question. He 
called Rubin, for instance, C minor. Every tonality had 
its corresponding color — a human voice, a passing mood, 
a novel of the same tonality had the same color — and with- 
out hesitation Kondrashev-Ivanov could name it. For in- 
stance, F-sharp major was dark blue and gold. 

T^e one state Kondrashev-Ivanov never experienced was 
indifference. He was . known for his extreme likes and dis- 
likes, his absolute judgments. He was an admirer of Rem- 
brandt and a detractor of Raphael, He was a worshiper of 
Valentine Serov and a violent enemy of the Peredvizhniki, 
the populist Russian artists who preceded the Socialist Real- 
ists. He could not accept anything halfheartedly but could 
only delight in something or loatlie it. He, refused even to 
hear Chekhov’s name, he recoiled from Tchaikovsky, de- 
claring, “He. suffocates mel He takes away hope and lifcl”. 
But he was so close to the Bach chorals and the Beethoven 
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concertos that it was as though he personally had first set 
tliem down on paper. 

And now Kondrashev-Ivanov was involved in discussing 
whether or not art had to follow nature. 

“For example, you want to depict a window that opens on 
a garden on a summer morning;" he was sapng. His voice 
was youthful and full of enthusiasm, and if one closed one's 
eyes, one would think a young man was speaking, “If one 
honestly follows nature, and represents everything as he sees 
it, will that really be everything? What about the singing 
of the birds? And the freshness of the morning? And that 
invisible cleanness and purity which pour through you? After 
all, you, as you paint, perceive these things; they are part of 
your perception of the summer morning. How can tliej' be 
captured in the painting? How can you preserv'e them for 
the viewer? 'They obviously have to be included! By com- 
position, by color . . . you have nothing else at your disposal.” 

“In other words, the painter doesn’t simply copy?” 

“Of course not! In fact, with every landscape,” Kondra- 
shev-Ivanov went on excitedly, "every landscape, and ev'ery 
portrait, too, you begin by feasting your eyes on nature and 
thinking, ‘How wonderful! How perfect! If I could only 
succeed in getting it just as it isl’ But as you go more deeply 
into your work, you suddenly notice in nature a sort of 
ungainliness, nonsense, incongruity! Right there, and there 
too! And it ought to be that way! So that’s the way you 
paint it!” Kondrashev-Ivanov* looked triumphantly at the 
others. 

“But, my dear fellow,” Rubin objected, “ 'ought to be’ is 
a most dangerous path! You will go on from there to turn 
living people into angels and devils, making them wear the 
buskins of classical tragedy. After all, if you paint a por- 
trait of Andrei Andreich Potapov, it must show Potapov as 
he is.” 

“And what does that mean, show him as he is?” the 
artist demanded. “Externally, yes. There must be some re- 
semblance in the proportions of the face, the shape of the 
eyes, the color of the hair. But isn’t it rash to believe that 
one can see and know reality precisely as it is? Particularly 
spiritual reality? ^Vho sees and knows it? And if, in looking 
at the model, I see something nobler than what he has np 
to now displayed in his life, then why shouldn’" ’ ' ‘ 
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Why shouldn't one help a man find himself and tiy to be 
better?” . _ 

“Well tlien, you’re a hundred percent- Socialist RealistI” 
said Nemhin, clapping his hands. “Foma simply doesn’t 
know whom he has here.” 

“Why must I undervalue his soul?” Kondrashev-Ivanov 
glared balefully through his spectacles, which never moved 
on his nose. “I wll tell you something else: it is a major 
responsibility not only of portraiture but of all human- com- 
munication for each of us to help -everyone else discover 
the best that is in him.” 

“Wliat you mean,” Rubin said, “is that there can be no 
such thing as objectivity in art.” 

"Yes, I am nonobjective, and I am proud of. iti” roared 
Kondrashev-Ivanov. 

“What? How is that?” Rubin ashed in astonishment. 

“Just thatl Just tliatl I am proud of my nonobjectivityl’’ 
declared Kondrashev’-h'anov, .his words falling like blows. 
He started to stand up. “And you. Lev Grigorich? You are 
not . objective either, but you think you’re objective, and 
that’s much worsel At least I am nonobjective and know itI ’ 
I cite it as a merit! It is my ‘I’!” 

“I am not objective?” Rubin demanded. “Me? Then, who 
is objective?” 

-“No one, of course!" the artist exulted. “No one! No one 

V was, and no one ever will be! Every act of perception 
has an emotional coloring. The truth is supposed to be the 
final result of long investigation, but don’t we perceive a sort 
of rivilight truth before any investigation has begun? We 
pick up a book and right away the author seems unpleasant, 
and we know on the first page that we Mil not like it, and, 
of course, we are right! You have studied a hundred Ian-' 
guages, you have buried yourself in dictionaries, you . have 
forty yean of work ahead of you, but you are already coh- 
rinced that you will prove successfully that all words , de- 
rive from the word Tiand.' Is tliat objectirit}'?” 

Nerzhin, delighted, was laughing hard at Rubin. Rubin - 

;iy at this pure spirit! 
social science?” Ner- 

“My child," Rubin reasoned Mth him, “if it were im- 
possible to predict results, then there could hardly be any 
progress,’ could tliere?" 


laughed, too — ^how could anyone get ar 
“Doesn’t the same thing happen in 
zhin added. 
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“ProgressI” Neizhin growled. “The hell with progress. I 
like art because there can’t be any 'progress' in it.” 

“WTiat do you mean?” - ' 

“Just thatl In the seventeenth century there was Rem- 
brandt, and there is Rembrandt today. Just try to improve 
on him. And yet the technology of the seventeenth century 
.now seems primitive to us. Or take the technological inno- 
vations of the 1870’s. For us they’re child’s play. But that 
was when Anna Karenina was written. What can you name 
that’s superior?” ■ 

“Your argument, Gleb Vikentich,” Adamson intermpted, 
turning away from Pr}'anchikov, “can have another inter- 
pretation. It could mean tliat scientists and engineers have 
been creating great works all these centuries, and have 
made real progress,' while the art snobs have obviously been 
clowning around. The parasites have — ” 

“Sold out!” Sologdin exclaimed, ivith unaccountable satis- 
faction. 

And such opposites as he and Adamson were united in a 
single thought. 

“Bravol Bravol” Pij'anchikov joined in. “Fellows, that’s 
wonderfull That’s exactly what I said to you last night in 
Acoustics!” 

On that occasion he had been advocating the superiority of 
jazz, but it seemed to him now that Adamson was express- 
ing his very idea. 

“I believe I can reconcile your positions,” said Potapov, 
grinning slyly. “In this century there was an actual case in 
which a certain electrical engineer and a certain mathemati- 
cian, concerned about their country’s literature gap, colla- 
borated on a short story. Alas, it remained unwritten be- 
cause neither of them had a pencil.” 

“Andreichl” Nerzhin exclaimed. “Could vou remembs" 
it?” 

"Well, I’ll try, with your help. After all, it u'as 
opus of my life. I ought to be able to remember it.” .. 

“yery amusing, very amusing, gentlemen!” Sole^Z 
coming to life and settling himself more comfe^-' 
was fond of such prison diversions. , 

“But of course you realize, as Lev Grigoriv'y;:;^'"^^ 
tliat no artistic creation can be understoo — 

how it came to be created and the so ' ' 

You are making progress, Andreich-!* 
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“You guests, finish up your pastry — ^it was pre|3ared, es- . 
pedally for youi The history of this creative event is as fol- 
lows; In the summer of 1946 in a certain outrageously over- 
crowded cell in the Bu-T5mr sanatorium — so named after, 
die monogram stamped on the bowls at the Butyrskaya- 
Tyurma — Gleb Vikenrich and I were close neighbors, first 
under the plank beds and then on top of them, suffocating 
from the lack of air, groaning a bit from hunger now and 
then, and we had nothing to do but talk and comment on 
social mores. One of us said first, ‘And what if . . . _ • ' 

“It was you, Andreich, who first said, ‘And what if . . .?' 
The basic idea, which was also the title, was yours in any; 

C3SC.*^ 

“‘And what if . . . ?’ Gleb Vikenrich and 1 said. ‘And 
what if suddenly in our cell — ” 

“Oh, don’t drag it outi What was the title?” , 

“Indeed, ‘setting out to entertain the proud world,' let's 
both try to remember that story, eh?” Potapov’s cracked 
monotone droned in the manner of a confirmed reader of 
dusty volumes. "The title was ‘Buddha’s Smile.’ " 
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BUDDHA^S SMILE 

"The action of our extraordinary tale takes place during 
that blazing heat wave of 1945, when prisoners numbering 
considerably more than the l^endaty forty thieves were 
languishing half naked in the dead air behind tlie muzzled 
mndows of a cell in the world-famous Butyrskaya Prison. 

"What can one say about tliat serviceable institution? It 
traced its origin back to a barracks in the time of Catherine 
the Great. In that cruel age, the Empress did not spare 
bricks for its fortified rralls and vaulted ceilings. 


Tlie venerable castle was built 
As all castles ought to be. 
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“After, the death of Voltaire’s enlightened correspondent, 
those resonant chambers, where the rough tramp of carabi- 
neers’ boots had once echoed, fell into ruin. But, years later, 
as progress advanced in our homeland, the reigning descen- 
dants of the aforementioned poiverful lady found it con- 
venient to house there, on an equal footing, heretics who 
were shab'ng the orthodox tlirone and obscurantists who 
were opposing progress. 

“The mason’s trowel and the plasterer’s blade divided 
those vaults into hundreds of spacious and agreeable cells. 
Tlie unsurpassed artistry of Russian smiths forged unyield- 
ing- gratings on the v^indows and tubular frames for bunks 
which were let down at night and raised during the day. The 
best craftsmen from among our talented serfs made invalu- 
able contributions to the deathless glory of the But}Tskaya 
castle: weavers wove canvas to stretch over the bunk frames; 
plumbers installed a clever system of sewage disposal; tink- 
ers made latrine barrels in two generous sizes, complete with 
handles and tops; carpenters cut ‘food openings’ in the doors; 
glaziers installed peepholes; locksmiths fitted locks; and, dur- 
ing the ultra-modern era of People’s Commissar Yezhov, 
specialists poured nontransparent molten glass over steel 
reinforcing-bars and installed these unique ‘muzzles’ in 
the windows, cutting the vicious prisoners off from any 
glimpse of the prison courtyard, the fail church (also used 
as a prison ) , or a patch of blue sky. 

“Practical considerations prompted the wardens of the 
Butyrskaya sanatorium to set twenty-five bunk frames in 
the walls of each cell, thereby providing a basis for simple 
aritlimetical reckoning (since few of the guards had gradu- 
ated from higher educational institutions ) : four cells equal- 
ed one hundred heads; one corridor of eight cells equaled 
hvo hundred heads. 

“And so for long decades this health resort flourished, 
arousing neither the censure of socieh' nor complaints from 
the prisoners. We can deduce that there were virtually no 
objections on the part of society from the fact that very 
few appeared in the pages of the Stock Exchange News and 
none at all in Izvestiya, ‘The News of the Workers and 
Peasants’ Deputies.’ 

“But time was not working in favor of the major penpral 
who was the head of Butyrskaya Prison. By the first 
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the war it was necessary to violate the established nonn of 
twenty-five heads per cell and admit extra’ inhabitants, for 
whom there were no bunks. When the surplus reached awe- 
some proportions, the bunks were perrrianently lowered, the 
canvas removed, planking was placed on top of- them, and 
tlie exultant major general and his comrades shoved fifty 
persons into each cell. After the war the number reached 
seventy-five. This, however, did not make things more diffi- 
cult for the guards, who now knew that there were six 
hundred heads in each corridor. AlsP, they were paid 
bonuses for the extra ones. 

“In such crowded conditions there was no point in giving 
out books, chess sets, or dominoes, since there would have 
been no space for them anyway. In time, the bread ration 
was reduced for these enemies of the people, and fish was 
replaced by the flesh of amphibians and hymenoptera, cab- 
bage and nettles with cattle silage. And the terrifying Puga- 
chev Tower, where the Empress had kept the folk hero 
bound in chains, did peacetime duty as a silo. 

"People poured in. New ones kept arriving, and the local 
legends grew dim and distorted. People didn't know that 
their predecessors had lolled on canvas and read forbidden 
books (which could only be found in prison libraries). 
Ichthyosaur bouillon or fodder soup was brought into the 
\ cell in a steaming barrel. Due to the crowding the prisoners 
■j crouched on the planks like dogs, their legs pressed against 
their chests, bracing themselves with their hands. They 
watched with bared teeth to see that the liquid was poureo 
into the bowls equally. The bowls were passed in a spiral 
‘from the latrine band to the wndow’ and ‘from the win- 
dow to the radiator’; then the occupants of the plank beds 
and the kennels under the planks lapped up the life-giving 
gruel, and only tlie sound of tlieir lapping disturbed the 
philosophic silence of the cell. 

“Everyone was satisfied. There were no complaints in the 
trade-union paper, Tnid, or in the Moscow PatTiarchatc 
Herald. 

"Among the cells was No. 72, in no vv’ay distinguishable 
from the rest. It had been already singled out and specially 
fated, but the prisoners who dozed peacefully under its 
plank beds and were cursing foully on top of them knew 
nothing of what awaited them. On the fateful day tliey lay, 
as usual, on the cement floor near the latrine barrel; they 
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lay in loincloths on the planks, fanning themselves in the 
stagnant heat — tlie cell was never aired from one year to 
the next. Tliey killed flies and told each other about how 
good it had been in the war, in Norway, Iceland, and Green- 
land. Tlieir inner sense of time told them there were less 
than five minutes before the jailer. on duty would bellow 
tlirough the ‘food opening’: ‘Come on, lie do\wi. Lights 
out.' 

“But suddenly the prisoners’ hearts trembled at the sound 
of locks opening. The door swung open, and in the door- 
way appeared a slender, springy captain in white gloves. He 
was extremely excited. Behind him hummed a whole pack 
of lieutenants and sergeants. In the funereal silence the zeks 
were led out into the corridor -with their gear. At once the 
whispered rumor circulated that they were being taken out 
to be shot. In the corridor fifty were counted off into five 
groups of ten each and were shoved into adjacent rooms, 
where each, as it happened, managed to get some sleeping 
space. 

“These lucky indiwduals were spared the awesome fate of 
the others. 'The last the remaining twent)'-five saw of their 
dear Cell 72, some kind of hellish machine with an atomizer 
^vas being brought through the door. 'Tlien they were ordered 
to face' right and, to tlie sound of the guards’ keys clanking 
against their belt buckles and the snapping of fingers, which 
was the Butyrskaya signal for ‘I am conducting a prisoner,’ 
they were led through a number of steel doors and do\vn a 
number of staircases and into a hall which was neither the 
execution cellar nor the torture dungeon but was well known 
among the zeks as the outer room of the famous Butyrskaya 
baths. This- room had a deceptively harmless, everyday ap- 
pearance: walls, benches, and floor were tiled in chocolate, 
red, and green; trollej^ rolled thunderously on rails from 
the ‘roaster’ — tlie sterilization room — with hellish hooks to 
hang the prisoners’ lousy clothing on. Bumping one another 
— the prisoners’ third commandment states, ‘If they give it, 
grab it!’ — the zeks disentangled the hot hooks and hung on 
them their beat-up clothes, scorched, and in places burned 
through, by the sterilization they underxvent every ten daj-s. 
And the tivo heat-flushed crones, ser\'ants of Hell, contemp- 
tuous of tlie prisoners’ nakedness which was repulsive -ss 
them, pushed the rumbling trolleys into T ‘ ^ -v.-— 

the steel doors shut behind them. 
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floor; At that moment salt was brought in, but by then 
there was notliing left to salt. 

. "By that time their naked bodies had dried. The old major 
ordered the zeks to pick up the flufly towels from the floor 
and proceeded to address them: . 

“ 'Dear brothers,' he said, ‘you are all honest Soviet citi- 
zens, only temporarily separate from society, some for ten, 
some for twentyrfive years, because of your minor missteps. 
Up to now, in spite of frequent directives from Comrade 
Stalin himself, the leadership of Butyrskaya Prison has been 
guilty of grave mistakes and deviations which are at present 
being corrected.' (‘They're going to let us go home,' the 
prisoners decided brazenly.) The major continued;'. 'From 
now on we are going to see to it that you enjoy sanatorium 
conditions.' (‘We stay in prison,' they realized.) .'In addi- 
tion to everjihing you have been allowed in the past you 
will now be permitted; (1) to worship your own God; 
(2) to lie on your bunks, day or night; (3) to leave the cell 
to go to the toilet rvitliout interference; (4) to write your 
memoirs. 

" ‘In addition to what you have hitherto been forbidden, 
now you 'will also be forbidden: (1) to blow your noses in 
government-issue sheets and curtains; (2) to ask for a sec- 
; ond plate of food; (3) to contradict the prison administia- 
tion or to make complaints against it when high-ranking 
wsitors enter your cell; (4) to take Kazbek cigarettes with- 
out asb'ng pennission. 

" ‘Anyone who violates any of these rules will be subject 
to fifteen days in strict solitary confinement and be exiled 
to a remote camp without the right of correspondence. Is 
alUhat clear?’ . . 

“And hardly had the major finished his speech than the 
clanking trolleys rolled out from the ‘roaster’ — ^but not with 
the prisoners’ undeirvear and tattered padded jackets — not ^ 
at all. Hades, having swallowed up those rags, did not dis- , 
gorge them. Instead, four young linen attendants entered, 
their eyes downcast, blushing; their lovely smiles encour- 
aged the prisoners to feel that all was not lost to them as 
men; and they began handing out blue silk underwear, cot- 
ton shirts, modestly colored neckties, bright yellow Ameri- . 
can shoes received under Lend-Lease, and suits made from 
S}nthetic twill. 

“Mute from terror and delight, the prisoners were marched • 
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back in a double column to tlKir Cell yz. Btjt, Iz/rd# 
how it had changedi 

“Even in the corridor their feet had £iiT/k info a flriek" 
napped carpet runner, leading invitin^y to the toilet, Afi'l 
when they entered the cell, they v/ere C'nvelo|)e<l in ;,frea(os 
of fresh air, and the immortal sun shone directly in theiV 
eyes. (The frantic work had taken all night, and it v/mi vov/ 
morning.) They found that the bars had been painted light 
blue, the ‘muzzles’ had been removed from the windows, and 
on the former Butyrskaya church which stood inside the 
courtyard an adjustable mirror had been mounted. A guard 
was specially stationed there to regulate it so that reflected 
sunlight poured constantly through the window of Cell 72. 
The walls of the cell, which the evening before had been 
dark olive, were now gleaming with off-white paint, deco- 
rated here and there with doves and ribbons bearing the 
slogans: ‘We are for Peacel’ and ‘Peace to the Worldl’ 

”Not a trace was left of the plank beds and the bedbugs. 
Canvas was stretched on the bunk frames, and on the canr'as 
lay feather-stuffed comforters and feather pillows; the 
coquettishly folded-back blankets revealed the whiteness of 
sheets. At each of the twenty-five cots stood night tables. 
Along the walls were shelves containing the works of Marx, 
Engels, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas Anninas. In the mid- 
dle of the rooni stood a table with a starched tablecloth; on 
it were an ashtray and an unopened ban c-f Kazbek cigarettes. 
All the opulence created in that magic night had bec-n success- 
fully worked out through the acemnting oSce, and only 
the box of Kazbek cigarettes ccnld nc: be allocated to any 
expense category. So the head of the prison had decided 
to dress things up ■nith Kazbdo ont or his owm pocket, 
which was why so ser'ere a punishment had been impoiec 
for the unautliorized use of them. 

“But what had changed most vi-as the comer where tne 
latrine bucket had stood. The wsH hsd been “smsd 
and painted. High up, a large icon lamp bn.med 
icon of the Wrgin Mary T.dth the Child- The frame 
on another icon, of the miiacle wcrk.er St liikrlri dy;,-,.. 
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waitresses— the linen attendants had changed clothes — 
brought in ordinary chicicen noodle soup and began to pour 
it into bowls. At once a rush of primitive passion over- 
whelmed the docile prisoners. They jumped up on their 
bunks with their shoes on, crouched there with tlieir legs 
against their chests, their hands beside their feet, and in that 
canine stance watched with bared teeth to make sure the 
soup was equally distributed. The lady guests ivere shocked, 
but the interpreter explained that it was a Russian national 
custom. 

“It wasn’t possible to persuade the prisoners to sit at the 
table and eat with the German-silver spoons. They had al- 
ready brought out their cherished wooden' spoons, and hardly 
had the priest blessed the table and the waitresses distributed 
the dishes around the bunks, with the warning that there 
was a dish for the bones on the table, than an awesome 
sucking sound was heard and then a cranching of chicken 
bones in unison — and everything that had been poured into 
the dishes had completely disappeared. The dish for bones 
hadn’t been necessary. 

“ 'Are they hungry?’ The alarmed guest voiced the awk- 
ward possibility. ‘Maybe they would like more?' 

“ ‘Does anyone want more?’ the general asked hoarsely. 

“No one did; they all knew the wise camp sapng: ‘Tire 
prosecutor will hand out more.’ 

“With the same indescribable speed the zeks gobbled dowTi 
some meatballs Mth rice. 

"Stewed fruit for dessert was not on the menu that day — 
it was a weekday. 

“Having convinced herself of the falsity of the innuendoes 

spread by hostile people in the West, Mrs. R and her 

whole suite went out into the corridor. There she said, ‘But 
how crude their manners arel And how low the develop- 
mental lei'el of these unfortunates! One must hope, how- 
ever, that in the course of ten years here they will become 
accustomed to culture. You have a magniScent prison!’ 

“The priest leaped out of the cell into the midst of the 
suite, hurrying before they shut the door. 

“■^en the guests had left the corridor, the captain in 
white gloves ran into the cell. 

“ ‘Up!’ he shouted. ‘Line up by hvos. Into the corridor!’ 

“And noticing that not everj'one understood his words. 
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he offered the slow ones additional explanations ivith the 
sole of his shoe. 

“Only then was it discovered that one clever zek had 
taken literally the permission to write his memoirs. That 
morning, while everyone else had been asleep, he had 
managed to write two chapters entitled ‘How I Was Tortured’ 
and ‘My Lefortovo Encounters.' 

“Tlie memoirs were, taken away from him on the spot 
and a new case b^n against the eager author, charging , 
him with foul slander against the State Security organs. 

“And once arain, with finger-snapping and key-clanking, . 
they were led through a multitude of steel, doors into the 
room at the entrance to the baths, which was still gleaming 
in its eternal ‘ ruby-malachite beauty. There everything was 
taken from them, including the sky-blue silk underivear, and 
an especially careful body search was carried out. In the 
course of it, the Sermon on the Mount, which had been tom 
out of the pocket gospel, was discovered inside a zek’s cheek. 

■ For this offense he was forthwith beaten, first on the right 
cheek and then on the left. They also took the sponges and 
the ‘Fairy Lilac’ soap, and made the zeks sign for them 
again. 

“Two guards in dirty robes came in; with dull and dirty 
clippers tliey began to clip the prisoners’ pubic hair, and 
-then' used the same instruments to shave their faces and the 

rowns of their heads. Finally, they poured half an ounce 

f stinking synthetic liquid soap into each palm and locked 
them all in the bath. There was nothing else to do, so the 
prisoners all washed tliemselves again. 

“Then with a cannon-like roar the exit door opened, and 
they went out into the dark purple of the lobby. Two old 
women, servants of Hell, trundled out the trolleys from the 
‘roaster’; there on hot hooks the rags familiar to our heroes 
were hanging. 

“Downcast, they returned to Cell 72, where their fifty 
comrades were lying on the bedbug-ridden planks, burning 
witli curiosity to leam everything that had happened. Once 
again ‘muzzles’ covered the ivindows and the doves had been 
painted over with dark olive-colored paint. In the comer 
stood a four-pail latrine. 

“In the niche, forgotten, the Kttle bronze Buddha smiled 
mysteriously.’’ 
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YOU HAVE ONLY ONE CONSCIENCE 

At the very same time this story was being told, Shchagov, 
in another part of Moscow, polished up his boots, which 
were old but still in good shape, put on his freshly ironed 
uniform, with its ribbons and wound stripes, and went off 
to the other end of the city. He had been invited through 
Alexei Lansky, his friend from the front, to a party at 
prosecutor Makarygin’s. (Unfortunately for Shchagov, mili- 
tary dress was going out. of fashion in Moscow, and soon 
he would have to join in tlie harsh competition for suits and 
shoes.) 

Tlie party was for the young people, and for the Makary- 
gin family in general, to celebrate the prosecutor’s second 
Order of Lenin. Actually, the young people who turned up 
were not at all close to the family, and not at all interested 
in tlie prosecutor’s new honor. But Papa had been generous 
about tlie expense, and tliat was reason enough for a party. 
Liza was going to be there, too — tlie girl Shchagov had told 
Nadya he was engaged to, although nothing had yet been 
finally decided or formally announced. It was because of 
Liza that he had asked Lansky to get him invated. 

And now, with several opening remarks all pieparcd, he 
climbed the same stairway on which Clara kept seeing the 
woman scrubbing the steps; climbed to the \eiv same apart- 
ment where, four years before, the man whose wife he had 
almost taken away just a little while ago had crawled on hir 
knees laying the parquet floor. 

Buildings, too, have their stories. 

Shchagov rang the bell, and Clara opened the cerr rr 
him. 'They did not know each other, but c.ich whi 

tlie other was. 

Clara was wearing a dress of green nvx'lcii errpe, 
at the waist into a full skirt. Shiny creer cnibrcidcr ' ~ 

around tlie collar, down across her hrccj--; :is:t z c ' — 
around her sleeves like bracelets. 
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A number of fur cxiats were already hanging in the dose 
little hall. Before Clara could ask Shchagov to' take his coat 
off, the telephone rang. She picked up the phone and started 
talking, at the same time gesturing to Shchagov to hang 
up his coal. 

. ■“Innokenty? Hello — ^rvhat? You haven't left yet? Come* 
right awayl Innokenty, what do you mean you’re not in the 
mood? Papa will be so hurt. Yes, your voice does sound 
tired, but you must tryl Well, wait a minute then. I’ll call 
Dott)% Dottyl” she shouted into the other room. “Your tme 
love is calling. Come herel Take your coat offi” Shchagov 
had taken off his military overcoat. “Take off your mbbersl” 
He was- not wearing rubbers. “Listen, he doesn’t want to 
come. What’s wrong with him?” 

Clara’s sister, Dotnara — the "diplomat’s wife,” in Lansk)'’s 
phrase describing her to Shchagov — came into the hall and 
took the phone. She stood blocking Shchagoy’s way into 
the other room, and he was in no hurry to get past this 
perfumed creature in her light, cherry-colored dress. . He 
dropped his eyes a bit and looked her over, One thing about 
her dress surprised him; the sleeves were not part of the 
dress itself, but part of a little cape she wore over it. Some- 
tliing about her — and Shchagov didn’t know whether it was 
tlie absence of the crude padded shoulders everj'one was 
wearing or the lovely natural line of her arms, , from her 
■-'•rounded shoulders dowm to her hands — something made 
’’^otnara seem utterly feminine, unlike anyone else. 

None of the people gathered in the cozy little entrance 
hall could have imaging that in that harmless black tele- 
phone, in that light conversation about coming to a party, 
the ruin lay hidden which lies in wait for us all; even, as 
Pushkin says, in the bones of a dead steed.' 

Earlier the same day Rubin had called for additional tapes 
of the telephone voice of each suspect. Tliis was the first 
time since tlien that Volodin had used his phone. Over in 
the central telephone station the tape rustled, recording his 
voice. 

It had crossed Innokenty’s mind that it would be best 
not to use the telephone now, but his wife had gone out, 
learihg a note sa)'ing he must come to her father’s tliat 
night. 

So he phoned to sa}' he ivould not be there. 

Undoubtedly it would have been easier for Innokent}’ if, 
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lifter that frightening night, today had been a weekday, not 
Sunday. Then he could have assessed his situation by var- 
ious signs, for instance, by the progress or cancehatron of 
his assignment to Paris. But he could not tell anything on a 
Sunday, whether peace or danger hung over the quiet of the 
day. 

For the past twenty-four hours he had felt tliat his phone 
call had been madness, suicidal, and had probably not 
done any good eitlier. He remembered witli irritation Dob- 
roumov's dunce of a wife; altliough, of course, she was not 
really to blame, and mistrust did not begin or end with her. 

Nothing indicated tliat Innokenty had been found out, 
but some inner premonition gnawed at him, one of those 
strange signs we are somerimes mysteriously given. A sense 
of approaching disaster rose in him, and he did not want 
to go to the party. 

He tried to explain this now to his vife, drawing out his 
words, as people always do when they are saying sometliing 
unpleasant. His wife insisted — and die precise "formants” 
of his “individual speech pattern” were etched on the nar- 
row brown magnetic tape, to be converted into a voice 
print which would be spread out in front of Rubin by nine 
tlie next morning. 

Dotty was not talking in die categorical tone she had 
adopted in the past few months; touched by the fatigue in 
her husband's voice, she asked very gently if he wouldn't 
come, just for an hour. 

Innokenty felt sorry for her and agreed to come. 

But as he put the phone down, he stood still for a moment, 
his hand still on the receiver, as if he had not finished 
what he wanted to say. 

He felt sorry, not for the m’fe he lived rrith and yet did 
not live with these days, the \rife he was going to leave 
again soon, but for the blond girl with curls hanging down 
to her shoulders, the girl he bad known in tenth grade, when 
together they had begun to learn what life is. Tire passion 
betrveen them in those days overrode all arguments; they 
would not hear of postponing their marriage, even for one 
year. 'TTianks to the instinct that guides us past surface illu- 
sions and false impressions, tliey were truly aware of one 
another, and they did not want to let each other go. Inno- 
kenty's mother, already seriously ill, opposed the m^'age. 
(But then what mother doesn’t oppose her son's ’’ 
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The prosecutor was opposed, too. (But what father is hkely 
to give away gladly a ' lovely eighteen-year-old daughter?! 
But everj’one had to give in. The young people married, 
and- their happiness togctlief became a legend among tlieir 
friends. 

Their married life began under the best auspices. Tliey 
belonged to .that circle of society in . which people do not 
know what it means to walk or take the subway, that group 
who even before the war preferred planes to sleeping cars^ 
who never even had to concern themselves witli furnishing 
an apartment. Wherever they went— Moscow, Teheran, the 
.Syrian coast, Switzerland — a furnished house, villa, or apart- 
ment awaited the young couple. And their philosophies of 
life were the same: “We have only one lifel" So take eveiy'- 
thing life can give, e.\'ccpt one thing: tlie birth of a child. For 
a child is an idol who sucks dry the juices of your being 
witliout any return for your sacrifices, not even ordinary 
gratitude. 

With such views, they were very much in tune with the 
circumstances they lived in, and the circumstances were in 
tunc with them. Tliey tried every new and strange fruit. 
Tliey learned the taste of every fine cognac, learned to tell • 
Rh6ne wines from the wines of Corsica, to know' all the 
wines from all the vineyards of the earth. To wear clothes of 
. every kind. To dance every dance. To swim at every resort. 
X^To play tennis and to sail a boat. To attend an act or two of 
very unusual play. To leaf tlirough every, sensational book. 

For six years, the best of their youth, they gave each 
other eveiytliing. Those were the years, when mankind was 
racked by partings, djing in the front lines and under the 
ruins of cities, w'hcn adults gone mad were grabbing crumbs 
of black bread from tlie hands of children. But none of tlie 
world’s grief had touched Innokent}' and Dotnara, 

After .all, we have only one life! 

Nonetheless, as Russians used to say, the w'aj's of the Lord 
are unfathomable. By the end of the sixth year of their mar- 
riage, when all tlie bombers had stopped flying and the guns 
had fallen silent, when green things, forgotten in the smoke 
of war, began to stir in a renew'al of growth, when people 
evcrj'where began to remember that they had onl}' one life 
— in those very months Innokent)' suddenly began to be- 
come acutely dissatisfied witli his and his wife's way of life. 

He was frightened by this. He struggled against it; he 
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waited for it to pass like an illness; but it did not pass. He 
could not understand it. Ever}'tliing seemed to be at his 
fingertips — except the one most important thing. 

His lively friends, whom he had felt so close to, began 
for some reason to please him less' and less. One seemed 
rather stupid, another somehow crude, another too \mpped 
up in himself. 

Not only had he grown apart from his friends, but also 
from his blond Dotty — as he had long ago nicknamed 
Dotnara, in the European manner — his owm wife, with 
whom he had formerly felt so much in harmony. 

At times her opinions seemed too sharp. Or her voice 
would sound too assured. In one situation after anotlier he 
found her behavior distasteful, and at the same time she 
seemed more and more convinced she was right about every- 
thing. 

Tlieir chic life began to oppress Innokenty, but Dotty 
wouldn’t hear of changing any part of it. Even worse, she 
used to run through things, abandoning each new' posses- 
sion for the next; now' she felt she must hang onto all the 
things in all their apartments fore\'er. For two years she 
had been sending huge • packages to Moscow from Paris, 
fabrics, shoes, dresses, hats — Innokenty found it aw'ful. And 
had she always chewed her food this way, chomping, smack- 
ing her lips, especially when she was eating fruit? 

But the heart of the matter was a change not in his 
friends or in his wife, but in Innokenty himself: the lack 
of something, he didn’t know w'hat. 

Innokenty had been known for a long time as an epicu- 
rean. That was W'hat they called him, and he accepted the 
appellation gladly, though he himself did not know exactly 
W'hat it meant. Tlicn one day, at home in Moscow with 
nothing else to do, it occurred to him to look up the teacher’s 
work and find out exactly what he had taught. He began 
looking through his dead mother's bookcases. In one of the 
three he thought he w'ould find a book about Epicurus; he 
remembered seeing it somewhere there in his boyhood. 

He started the search W'ith cramped, laborious movements, 
as if he w'ere pushing very hea\'y objects from place 
place. Tlie air W'as full of dust. He w'as not used to wojk 
this, and he got very tried. But he kept at it — and a 
of rencw’al seemed to breathe on him from f 
old bookcases, with their peculiar musty sn 
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the boolc about Epicurus, among other things, and later 1 

f ot around to reading it. But the great discovery was findin 
is mother's letters. He had never understood her, and ha 
been' close to her only in his childhood. He had acceptei 
her death almost with indifference, and he had not comt 
home from Beirat for her funeral. 

From early childhood his picture of his father had been 
mixed in wth the long silver bugles that thrust up toward 
the sculptured plaster ceiling, and the call of “Rise in Bon- 
fires, O Blue Nights!” Innokenty did not remember his 
father himself; he had died in 1921 in the Tambov Dis- 
trict. But people everywhere loved to tell him about his 
father — the celebrated hero of the Cml War, the sailors’ 
leader. Hearing his praises sung by everyone, everywhere, , 
Innokenty used to feel very proud of his father, and of his 
struggle for the ordinary people against the few who lived 
steeped in luxury. At Ae same time, he was almost con- 
descending toward his mother, who was always ill, always 
suffering from something, grieving over something, always 
surrounded by her books and her hot-water bottles. Like 
most sons, he never thought of his mother as having a life 
of her own apart from him, his childhood, his needs; or 
that her illness and her suffering were real; or that she had 
died at the age of fort}’-seven. 

His parents had lived together very rarely, almost never. 
’But Innokenty had never wondered much about this as a 
boy, and he had never thought to ask his mother about it. 

And now it was all laid open to him, in his mother's 
letters and diaries. Their marriage had not been a marriage 
lut more like the passage of a hurricane, like everyihing in , 
hose years. Sudden circumstances had thro\vn them together, 
ircumstances kept them from seeing each other often, and 
ircumstances parted them. In these diaries, his mother 
imed out not just to be a supplement to his father, as the 
m believed, but to inhabit a whole separate sphere of her 
TO. Innokenty learned that his mother had always loved 
other man, and that she had never been able to share his 

T> 

Tliere were bundles of letters, tied up with various colored 
bons, from uomen friends, men friends, acquaintances; 
ors and actresses, artists and poets, whose names were 
V completely forgotten, or remembered only to be' dis- 
sed. Her diaries, tlie daily entries in Russian and in 
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French, -were kept in old notebooks with dark-blue morocco 
bindings: page after page of her strange handwriting, which 
looked as though a wounded bird had fluttered back and 
fortli, scratching a crooked and fanciful trail with its claws. 
Many- pages were filled witli recollections of literary gatli- 
erings and plaj's. His heart was seized by his mother’s de- 
scription of the night — one of the white nights of June — 
when she and some of her young friends had met the troupe 
of the Moscow Art Tlieater at the Petersburg Station, and 
she had wept -with happiness. An unselfish love of art glowed 
joyously in those pages, and the freshness of it reached 
Innokenty. He did not know of any such troupe these 
days, and he could not imagine anyone going the whole 
night without sleep to meet it, unless thej' had been sent by 
the Cultural Section, with bouquets paid for by the account- 
ing office. And certainly no one would think of weeping. 

Tlie . diaries carried him on and on. He came to some 
pages headed “Notes on Ethics.” 

“Pity is the first action of a good soul.” 

Innokenty frowned. Pity? A shameful and humiliating 
emotion, both for the person who piried and for tlie one 
who was pitied — at least that was what he had learned in 
school, 

“Ne%'cr consider yourself more in the right than others. 
Respect other opinions, even those opposed to yours.” 

T^at was ratlier old-fashioned. If my view of the world 
is the right one, how can I respect those who disagree witli 
me? 

Tlie son felt not as if he were reading, but as if he were 
listening to his mother speaking in her brittle voice. 

“^\^^at is the most precious tiling in the world? Not to 
participate in injustices. Tliey are stronger tlian you. Tliey 
nave existed in the past and they svill exist in tlie future. 
But let them not come about through you.” 

Yes, his mother had been a weak creature. It was impos- 
sible to picture Mama fighting, struggling, impossible to re- 
concile images of Mama and struggle. 

If Innokenty had opened her diaries six wars before, he 
would never even have noticed all these passages. Now he 
read them slowly, and was astonislicd. Tliero was noriiing 
very mysterious in them, and there weie things that wcT. 
simply not correct; but he was surprised. The ven" w;’ 
in which his mother and her women friends ha 
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themselves were old-fashioned. They wrote, in dead serious- 
ness, with capital letters: “Truth, Beauty, Good, Evil: ethi- 
ral imperatives.” In the language Innokenty and his friends 
used, words were more concrete, and therefore more com- 
prehensible: moral intelligence, humaneness, loyalty, pur- 
posefulness. 

But even though Innokenty was beyond doubt morally 
intelligent, humane, loyal, and purposeful— it was being 
purposeful that everyone of his generation valued most- of 
all in themselves and worked at hardest — still, sitting there 
on a low bench in front of tliose bookcases, he felt he had 
found something of what he lacked. 

There were albums there, too, with the pure clarity of 
old photographs. And there were several packets of Peters- 
burg and Moscow theater programs. And the daily theatri- 
cal paper The Spectator. And the Cinematographic Herald 
— ^was that around in those days? Had they all belonged to 
that time? And piles and piles of different magazines, whose 
names were only colored spots before his eyes: Apollo, The 
Golden Fleece, The Scales, The World of Art, The Russian 
Sun, The Awakening, Pegasus. There were reproductions of 
unknown paintings and sculptures and theatrical decors — 
not a trace of them now in the Tretyakov Gallery. Verses 
by unkno-wn poets. Innumerable issues of magazine supple- 
ments filled ivith the names of European waiters Innokenty 
had never heard of. And dozens of unknown publishers, as 
forgotten as if they had dropped into Hell: Griffon, Haw- 
thorne, Scorpion, Musaget, Halcyon, Spolokhi, Logos, Pro- 
metheus, Social Service. 

For several days he would come and sit on that bench in 
front of the open bookcases, breathing it all in, poisoning 
himself with the air of his mother’s world, that world into 
which, long ago, his father, in a black raincoahTiis belt hung 
with grenades, had entered svith a search warrant. 

Wliile he was there, Dotty had come in to ask him to go 
to a party of some sort. Innokentj’^ had looked at her 
blankly, and then had frowned, imagining the pretentious 
gathering where everjone would thoroughly agree with 
eve^one else, where they would leap to their feet for the 
initial toast to Comrade Stalin, and then eat and drink a 
great deal, oblivious of Comrade Stalin, and then play cards 
stupidly. 
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He looked at Dotty across an inarticulate distance and 
asked her to go alone. 

Dotty found it barbarous that anyone would rather poke 
through old albums than go to a good party. Stirring the 
vague but never dead recollections of childhood, cveiy- 
thing he found in those bookcases spoke deeply to Innokenty, 
but not at all to his wife. 

His mother had finally done what she wanted: rising from 
her grave, she had taken her son aw'ay from his bride. 

It was through all this that Innokenty came to understand 
her; just as the essence of food cannot be conveyed in 
calories, the essence of life \vill never be captured by even 
the greatest formulas. 

Having begun, Innokenty could not stop. In recent years 
he had grown lazy; he no longer cared about learning. He 
had learned from his mother in his youth tlie fluent French 
which had carried him along in his career. Now he threw 
himself into reading. 

It turned out that you have to know how to read. It is 
not just a matter of letting your eyes run do^vn the pages. 
Since Innokenty, from youth on, had been shielded from 
erroneous, or outcast books, and had read only the clearly 
established classics, he had grown used to believing every 
word he read, giving himself up completely to the author's 
\rill. Now, reading ivritcrs whose opinions contradicted one 
another, he v/as unable for a while to rebel, but could only 
submit to one author, then to another, then to a third. 

'ITien he had gone to Paris and worked for UNESCO. 
‘V^Hiile he was there he had read a lot after work. And he 
had reached a point where he felt less tossed about from one 
writer's ideas to another’s, felt tliat he himself had his 
hand on the helm. 

He had not discovered very much in those years, but he 
had discovered something. 

Up to then the truth for Innokenty had been: you have 
only one life. 

Now he came to sense a new law, in himself and in the 
world: you also have only one conscience. 

And just as you cannot recover a lost life, you cannot re- 
cover a wrecked conscience. 

Innokenty was beginning to realize it when, on t^..Satur- 
day, several days before his planned tri- ’ ''-nf'rf 
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to his misfortune, about the trap being prepared for that 
simpleton Dobroumov. He already knew enough to under- 
stand that such ah affair would not end with Dobroumov, 
that it would be the beginning of a long campaign. But 
Dobroumov was especially dear to him as someone who 
Egured in his memories of his mother. 

For several hours he had paced his office in indecision — 
tlie diplomat who shared the office was off on an official 
trip. He had rocked back and forth, started to tremble, 
held his head in his hands. Finally he had decided to call, 
even though he knew that Dobroumov’s phone might well 
be under surveillance and that there were only a few men 
in the ministry who knew the secret. 

Now, all that seemed ages ago — though it had only been 
the day before. 

All day today Innokenty had been violently perturbed. 
He had left home so that they could not come and anest . 
him there. All day his feelings shifted back and fortli, from 
cruel regret to contemptible fear, to an indifferent “come 
what may" and back to fear again. The day before, he had 
not expected this terrible nervousness. He had not kno\vn" 
he could be so afraid for himself. 

Now the ta.xi was taking him along Bolshaya Kaluzhskaya, 
bright with lights. A heavy snow was falling, and the wind- 
s. leld wipers swept back and forth. 

He thought about Dotty. Their estrangement had gone so 
far this past spring that he had ananged not to take her 
with him when he had gone to Rome. 

And in return, when he had come back in August, he 
learned she had taken up with an officer on the General 
Staff. With stubborn female conviction, she had not even 
denied her unfaithfulness, but had' put all the blame on 
Innokenty: why had he left her all alone? 

But he had not even felt the pain of loss, only relief. He 
had not felt vengeful or jealous. He had simply stopped go- 
ing to her room, and had maintained a contemptuous silence 
for the past four months. Of course, there could not even 
be talk of divorce. In his branch of the sendee a divorce 
ivould be fatal to his career. 

But now, in these last days before his departure — ^before 
his arrest! — he wanted to be gentle with Dotty. He remem- 
bered not the bad, but all that w'as good about her. 
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If he was to be arrested, she would be knocked around 
enough and terrified enough because of him. 

On the right, past the iron fence that ran around tlie 
Neskuchny Gardens, the black trunks and branches of the 
trees flashed by, white with snow. 

The thick snowfall brought peace and forgetfulness. 
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THE DINNER PARTY 

The prosecutor’s apartment, which aroused the ensy of the 
whole Entry No. 2, but which the Makarygin family itself 
found too small, was made up of two adjoining apartments, 
whose connecting walls had been taken domi. Therefore it 
had two front doors, one of which was nailed shut ris’o 
baths, two toilets, two hallways, two kitchens, and five other 
rooms, in the most spacious of which dinner was now being 
served. 

Tliere were hventy-five in all, guests and hosts, and the 
two Bashkir maids were barely able to cope mth serving 
everyone. One of tliem was their own servant and the other 
had been borrowed from neighbors for the evening. Both 
girls were quite young; both came from the same village; 
and last summer they had completed the course at the same 
secondary school in Chekmagush. Tlieir faces, strained and 
reddened from the heat of the kitchen, expressed serious- 
ness and effort. The prosecutor’s wife, a tall, heavy woman 
in vigorous middle age, watched them approvingly. 

The prosecutor’s first ivife was dead. She had gone through 
the Civil War with her husband; she had known how to_^ 
a machine gun, had worn a leather coat, and had 
by every' last decree of the Party' cell. But she could 
have lifted the Makarygin household to its present shd/- 
in fact it was hard to imagine what her later life - 

been if she had not died when Clara was bom. 

But Alevtina Nikanorovna, Makarygin’s 
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sweet, sharp, sour, smoked, lean, fat, frozen, wtamin-packed. 
Many of the dishes had been mar\'elous, but no one ate rw'tli 
coneentrated attention and pleasure, as the)' would have by 
themselves. Tire dinner was doomed, as it always is at forma! 
parties: rare dishes were prepared and set out in huge quanb’- 
ties; the guests were seated too close together and got in 
each other’s way; they were caught up in their social duties, 
talking, joking, and showng a careful lack of interest in the 
food. 

But Shchagov, who had been wasting away in the stu- 
dents’ dining room for years, and Clara’s trvo friends from 
the institute went at every dish \vith real feeling, though 
they tried to appear decently indifferent. Another guest who 
ate heartily was a prot^g^e of the hostess, sitting ne.\t to 
her. She was a girlhood friend, a lower-class girl who had 
married a Party instructor in the distant Zarechensky Dis- 
trict. She was unhappy; she would never make her w’ay in 
good society wth that doltish husband of hers. She was 
here in Moscow on a shopping expedition. In a way, tlie 
hostess was pleased that her friend ate evciything, praised 
it, asked for the recipe, and was so openly delighted with the 
ddcor of the house and the whole milieu of the prosecutor’s 
family. But she was ashamed, too, of this woman friend who 
was barely a friend, especially in front of her unexpected 
guest. Major General Slovuta. And she was ashamed of 
Dushan Radovich, an old friend of the prosecutor’s; he, too, 
was hardly a friend any more. Both had been invited because 
the party had originally been planned as a family gathering. 
Now Slovuta might think the Makaiygins were in the habit 
of taking in beggars. ("Beggar” was Alevtina Nikanoro\'na’s 
word for anyone unable to set himself up well in life and 
earn a high salary.) 'This poisoned the party for her. So she 
had seated her friend as far as possible from Slovuta, and 
hushed her as much as she could. 

Dotty moved up to their end of the table because she 
had caught part of w’hat sounded like a fascinating story 
about a servant. ('Tliey had all been liberated from serfdom 
and educated so rapidly that no one wanted to help cook, 
w-ash dishes or clothes.) In Zarechensky District people 
would help a girl leave a collective farm, and in return she 
would work for them for hvo years. 'Then they would get 
her a passport, and she could go off to the citv'. At,.^the 
cpidcmiolog)' station there, wages were budget 
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er, revealed how, under Stalin’s guidance, Lenin had some- 
how managed to cope. 

“You see," said Dinera, witli a dreamy swoop of her hand, 
as she sat down across the table from Lansky, “tliere must 
be imagination, sharp imagination, in a play; mischief, in- 
solence. Do you remember Vishnevsky’s An Optimistic 
Tragedy? Where he had tlie chorus of two sailors e,xchang- 
ing wiseeraelcs; ‘Isn’t there too much blood in this tragedy?’ 
‘No more tlian' in Shakespeare.’ Now that's originall And 
then you go to Vishnevsky’s new play, and what is it? 
Realistic, of course; historically accurate; a stirring image 
of the Leader; but tliat’s all.’’ 

‘‘Wliat?’’ demanded the very young man who had given 
Dinera the chair next to his. In his buttonhole he wore, a 
little carelessly, a little crookedly, a ribbon of the Order of 
Lenin. ‘‘Isn’t that enough for you? I can’t remember when 
we’ve been given a more touching portrayal of Iosif Vis- 
sarionovichl The audience was full of people weeping." 

“I myself had tears in my eyes!" Dinera said, dismissing 
him. "I'm not talking about thatl" She went on to Lansky: 
"But hardly anyone in the play even has a namel For 
characters you have three Party secretaries with no personali- 
ties at all, seven commanders, four commissars — ^like a table 
of organization! And tliose sailors again, dashing around — 
‘little brothers’ migrating from Belotserkovsly’s plays to 
Lavrenev’s, from LavTcnev’s to Vishnevsky’s, from Vishne- 
vsky’s to Sobolev’s.” Dinera shook her head as she named 
tlie pla}'wrights, then narrowed her eyes and continued: ‘‘You 
know ahead of time who’s good, who’s bad, and how it 
will all come out — ’’ 

“And why don’t you like that?” asked Lansky, seeming 
surprised. "Why do you insist on false and superficial enter- 
tainment? What about real life? Do you think that in real 
life our fathers had any doubt how the Civil War would 
end? Did we have any doubt how the War of the Father- 
land would end, even when the enemy was in the suburbs 
of Moscow?” 

"Does the playwright have any doubt how his play will b- 
received? Tell me, Alexoi, why is it that our premieres nrnT 
flop? Why is that something our plajwvrights never hs' - 
worry about? I promise you, someday I won’t holf '"^.:* 
back. I’ll put hvo fingers in my mouth and 
tie—” 
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- She pursed her lips verj' daintily to show how, from which 

. it was clear that she didn’t hnow how to whistle. ■ ; 

The young man beside her, bearing himself with great 
importance, poured her some wine, but she did not touch it. 

- “I, will explain,” Lansky answ'ered, unperturbed, "Plaji 
never fail here, and can’t fail, because tlie playwrights and 
the public share tiie same vision, both artistically and in 
tlieir general view of the world.” 

“Oh, Alexei,” Dinera said, frowning. “Save that for an 
article. I know tliat thesis: the people are not interested in 
' your personal perceptions; as a criac you must express, the 
• truth, and there is only one truth — ” ' . 

"Of course,” said Lansky, smiling calmly. “The critic is 
duty-bound not to give in to ordinary impulses of feeling, . 
but to adapt such feelings to the general task — ” 

He went on explaining, but he did not forget to look at 
Clara, to touch her fingertips with his beneath the rim of her 
plate, as if to say that, although he rvas talking,- he was . 
really waiting for her answer. 

Clara could not be jealous of Dinera, and in fact it. was 
Dinera who had first brought hansk)’ into the Malcajjain 
home, just to meet Clara. But she was annoyed at this ■ 

. literary conversation which took Ale.xei away from her. As 
she watched Dinera cross her white arms, she regretted her ■ 
own long sleeves. She had nice arms, too. 

But she was really pleased with tlie way she looked. This 
brief annoyance could not spoil the gaiet}' she had felt to- 
day, a lightheartedness she was not used to. She did not 
think about it, but that was how things ware working out — 
she was destined to be gay today. The extraordinaty day. 
was ending with an extraordinary evening. This morning — 
though it seemed ages ago — she had not yet had that won- 
derful talk with Rostislav. His tender kiss. The basket she 
had woven for the New Year’s tree. And then W’hen she 
had dashed home, it was almost rime for the party. The 
whole evening, really, was for her. What a pleasure to put 
on her new green dress with its gleaming fretwork em- 
. broidery, to meet all the guests as they came in. Her youth, 

. which had stretched on too long, was blossoming a second 
time at the age of twenty-four. This was her rime~-now, 
this mommt. She had even, it seemed, in the ecstasy of 
that morning, promised Rostislav that she would wait for 
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him. She, who had always shunned any physical contact — 
she, the very same person — that night when she met Alexei 
in the hallway had let him take her hand in his. Was it she? 
Tlicre had been a coolness between them this past month, 
and tlien, there in the hall, Alexei had said: 

"Claral I don't know what you’ll think of me — I’ve ordered 
two seats at the Aurora Restaurant for New Year’s E\’e. 
Shall we go? I know it’s not our style, but shall wc go, just 
for the fun of it?” 

She had not said no. She had hesitated, and then that 
fat young Zhenka had come running in, asking her to find 
some record for him. Since then they had not been left 
alone for a minute, and the unfinished conversation hung 
between them half the night. 

Zhenka and the girls who had been students with Clara 
at the Communications Institute sb'll felt like students here 
tonight and, in spite of all the high-ranking guests, w'cre ven' 
relaxed. Zlienka w'as drinking like a trooper, and regaling the 
girl next to him with one joke after another, until finally, 
blushing and choking wth laughter, she exclaimed, “Oh! I 
can't hear any morer and jumped up and left the table. A 
young lieutenant in the hiVD, a nepnew’ of the prosecutor’s 
wife, came up to her and slapped her on the back to stop 
her choking. Everyone called him a border guard, because 
his cap had a green band and piping; but, in fact, he lived in 
Moscow, and his job was checking people’s documents on 
trains. 

Shchagov was at the young people’s table, too, sitting next 
to his Liza. He sewed her with food and drink, and talked 
to her, but his mind w’asn’t on what he was saying. He was 
thinking about everytliing he saw around him. Behind the 
calm, courteous expression on his face, he was taking every- 
thing in: everything displayed, hung, and arranged there, 
and the guests who partook of it all so casually. From the 
braided epaulets of the jurists, who held the rank of generals, 
to the diplomatic shield in another part of the room, to the 
ribbon of the Order of Lenin pinned so carelessly in his veiy 
young neighbor’s lapel (and to think that he had hoped to 
look distinguished here with his o^vn modest orders and 
decorations!), Shchagov could not find in all this grand 
company one front-line soldier, one brother from the mine 
fields, one companion from the jog-trot over plow'ed giounc- 
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•that vile little trot so resoundingly called “Attack." At the 
beginning of the part)' he had summoned iip the faces of 
c^rades who had been killed in the fields of flax, under 
the walls of sheds, in attacks, and he had felt like seizing 
tlie tablecloth, tearing it off, and shouting, “You sons-of- 
bitches, where were you?” 

But tire party went on. Shchagov drank, not so much that 
he got drunk, but just enough so that his booted feet no 
longer felt the full weight of his body. And as the floor began 
to feel lighter, he began to feel more open to all, the 
warmth and brightness around him. It no longer repelled 
him; now Shchagov could enter into the party, mind and 
body, for’ all his gnawing wounds and the burning- dryness 
of his stomach. 

Wasn’t it out of date, that old distinction . he made be- 
hveen soldiers and those who had not been soldiers? Most 
people nowadays felt shy about wearing their decorations, 
won, at. the front, which had cost them so much and had 
shone so brightly for a time. You couldn’t go around these 
days shaking everyone by the shoulder and asking, “\Vhere 
were you?” \’iTio fought, who hid? You couldn’t tell 'now, 
it was all mixed up. There is a law of time, a law of obliv- , 
ion; glory to the dead, life to the living. 

He alone in this company knew the price of well-being,, 

■ and he alone here was really worthy of it. This was his first , 
entrance into this world, but he felt he had arrived once 
and for all. He looked around the room and thought to him- . 
self, “Tin's is my futurel This is my futurel” 

Shchagov’s young neighbor, the one rvith the ribbon, 
looked around at everj'thing with his eyes half closed. He 
was wearing a light-blue and yellow necktie, and his pale, 
smoothed-down hair was already thinning. He was twenty- 
four years old and trying to act at least thirty, moving his 
hands ver}' deliberately and bearing his lower lip.vith enor- 
irious dignity. In spite of his youth, he vas already one 
of the most prized reference consultants in the Reception 
Office of the Presidium of the Supreme Sowet. Tliis reference , 
consultant knew that tlie prosecutor’s u-ife hoped to marrr' 
him to Clara, but Clara was already much too small a fish 
for him. He had good reason to take his time about getting 
married Dinera, now, was quite a different matter — she 
eviided something, something that made him feel good just 
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to be near her. Aside from anything else, it raised him vei}' 
much in his own esteem just to be flirting with such a 
famous svriter’s wife. He paid court to her now, trying to 
touch her now and then, and he would gladly have sided 
with her in the argument, but it turned out that she wanted 
no support — it was impossible to show her where she was 
mistaken. 

“But then you disagree uath Gorkyl You’re disputing Gor- 
ky himselfl” Lansky was saying. 

“Gorky was the founder of Socialist Realism!” tlie ref- 
erence consultant reminded her. “To cast doubt on Gorky, 
after all, is just as criminal as — ” He hesitated to make a 
comparison. As — ? 

Lansky nodded at him seriously. Dincra smiled. 

“Mamal" Glara called out, loudly, impatiently. “Can't our 
table have an intermission till tea?” 

Tlie prosecutor’s wife had been in the kitchen gmng 
orders; she returned to find that her tedious friend had at- 
tached herself to Dott}', and was telling her at great length 
how all the children of tlie Party activists in Zarcchensky 
District were on a special list, so that there was always 
enough milk for them, and all tlic penicillin shots they 
needed. This led the conversation to medicine. Dotty, young 
as she was, had already begun to suffer various ailments, 
and any talk of illness was fascinating to her. 

Alevtina Nikanoroina looked'at it this way; W'lioevcr had 
status was assured of good health. All you had to do was 
telephone some famous professor, best of all some Laureate 
of the Stalin Prize; he would ^vrite out a prescription and 
any coronary occlusion would instantly disappear. You 
could always afford to go to the best sanitarium. She and 
her husband were not afraid of illness. 

She answered Clara’s outcry reproachfully; “Now, hostess! 
Scrv'c your guests! Don’t drive them from the table!” 

“No, we want to dance! We want to dance!” the border 
guard shouted. 

Zlienka quickly poured himself another glass and drank it 
down. 

“Dance! Dance!” shouted the others. 

And the young people scattered. 

Loud music poured in from the next room. They were 
playing a tango called “Autumn Leaves.” 
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TWO SONS-IN-LAW 

Dott}' went off to dance, too, and the hostess got her friend 
to help her clear the table. This left five men at the older 
people’s table: Makarj’gin himself; his old and dear friend- 
from Cml War days, 3ie Serb Dushan Radovich, who had 
- been a professor at the Institute of the Red Professoriate, 
long since abolished; a more recent acquaintance, Slovuta,, 
who had completed tlie Higher Jurisprudence courses with 
Malcaiygin and ivas also a prosecutor, as well as 'a major 
general; and Malcarygin's two sons-in-law — Innokenty Volo- 
din, wearing, on Makarygin’s insistence, his mouse-gray 
uniform with its golden palm branches; and the famous 
writer Nikolai Galakhov, Laureate of the Stalin Prize. • 
Makaiygin had already celebrated his new order at a ban- • 
quet for his colleagues, and he had wanted this party to be 
for the young people, and more en famille. But Slovuta, 
important colleague, had missed the first party, having 
*ust come back from the Far East the day before; he had 
ecn one of the chief prosecutors in the notorious case 
of tlie Japanese military men who worked on bacteriologi- 
cal weapons. So Makaiygin had had to inwte him to 
come tonight. Yet he had already asked Radosach, who was 
almost persona non ^ata officially. It ivas awksvard to have 
Radovich there with the prosecutor’s present colleague; Mak-- , 
arj’gin had originally invited him to the family party simply 
for the pleasure of talking over old times. He could have 
put Radovich off at the last minute, but it irritated him to 
have to think of doing something so cowardly. So he had 
decided to balance Radosich’s dubious ■ presence with his 
two sons-in-law: the diplomat in his gold braid and the 
writer ivith his laureate’s medal. 

Now, with only the five of them left at table, Makaiy'gin 
was afraid that Radowch would come up wtli some barbed 
remark. He was an intelligent man but apt to say \wld things 
when he lost his temper. So Makars'gin was tiyang to get the 
conversation onto some safe, shallow plane. Subduing his 
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usual hearty voice, he proceeded to chide Innokent}' in a 
good-humored way for not having comforted his old aec 
vith grandchildren. 

sll, ^ what are they, these two?" he complained. 

Tnat s a pair for you — a ram and a ewe uith no lambs. 
They live^ for themselves, put on fat, and have no worries at 
all. They’ve got things all worked out. Burning their lives 
awayl Ask him— -it seems the fellow is an epicurean. Well, 
Innokenty? Admit it — ^}'ou’re a follower of Epicurus." 

No one, even as a joke, could call a member of the all- 
Union Communist Par^' a Neo-Hegelian, a Neo-Kantian, a 
Subjectivist, an Agnostic, or, God forbid, a Revisionist. But 
"epicurean” sounded so harmless it could not possibly imply 
that one was not an orthodox Marxist. 

At that point Radovich, who cherished every detail of the 
lives of the Founders, put in: "Well, Epicurus was a good 
person, a materialist. Karl Marx himself v/rotc a dissertarion 
on Epicurus.” 

Radovich was thin and dry, the dark parchment of his skin 
stretched tight over his bones. 

Innokenty felt a surge of well-being. Here, in this room 
humming \rith lively talk, laughter, and vivid colors, the 
idea of being arrested seemed impossible. The last fears 
stirring in tlie depths of his heart dissolved. He drank quick- 
ly, warmed up, and looked gaily around him at these people 
who knew nothing of his anxiety. He felt like the favorite 
of the gads. Makarygin, even Slovuta, who on another oc- 
casion might have inspired his contempt, seemed human 
and dear to him now, as though tliey were taking a hand 
in protecting him. 

“Epicurus?” He answered the challenge with shining 
eyes. "Yes, I am a follow'er of his. I don’t deny it. But 
I’d probably surprise you if I told you that ‘epicurean’ is 
a word that is usually misunderstood. WTen people want 
to say someone is too greedy for life, a voluptuarv-, lasci- 
vious — in short, a pig — they' call him an ‘epicurean.’ No, 
wait a minute, I’m serious,” he said, warding off Makary- 
gin’s interruption; he was speaking excitedly now, tipping 
his tall vyine glass back and forth in his thin, sensitiv'C fingers. 
“Actually, Epicurus stands for just the opposite of what 
people think. He includes insatiable desires among the basic 
evils that hinder human happiness. He says, in fact, that a 
human being needs very little, and therefore his happiness 
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doesn’t depend on fate. He doesn't at all urge us on to orgies. 
It's true he thinks of ordinary human pleasure as the highest 
good. But he goes on to say that all pleasures don't appear 
the minute they’re wanted; they must be preceded by periods 
of unsatisfied desire; in other words, the absence of pleasure. 
So he finds it best to renounce all striving except the humb- 
lest. His teachings free us from our fear of fate, of its blow. , 
And therefore he’s a great optimist, Epicurusl" , 

“You don’t sayl” said Galakhov in surprise, and pulled 
out a notebook with a tiny white ivory pencil. For all his 
meteoric fame, Galakhov had no pretensions; he could jest 
and clap people on the back with as much good fellowship 
as anyone. Some streaks of white hair already shone at- 
tractively above his rather swartliy, plump face. . 

“Give him some morel’’ Slovuta said to Makarygin, point- 
ing to Innokenty’s empty glass. “More, or he'll talK our 
heads ofi.’’ 

Makarygin poured him more %vine, and Innokenty drank 
it ivith pleasure. It was only now, when he had so adroitly . 
defended it, that Epicurus’ philosophy really seemed like • 
something to live by. 

Radovich smiled at the extraordinary credo. He drank no 
alcohol — he was forbidden to. For most of the evening he 
had sat immobile, somber, wearing a sort of military-looking 
field jacket, and severe spectacles in cheap frames. Until 
very recently, whenever he went for a walk in Sterlitamak 
he would wear a cap shaped like a Budenny helmet, rising 
to a tall thin peak, just as he had in Civil War or NEP times. 
But nowadays the cap made passers-by laugh and dogs bark. 
It was simply impossible to wear it in Moscow — the police 
would not allow it. 

Slovuta, whose face was puffy but not old, adopted a 
slightly condescending manner svith Makary'gin. His promo- 
tion to lieutenant general had already been signed. However, 
he was altogether satisfied to find himself sitting here with 
Galakhov, and he imagined how, after leaving the part}' for 
another one he was going to still later, he would casually 
remark tliat he had just been drinking with Kolya Galakhov, 
who had told him . . . Actually, Galakhov had not told him 
anything, and was quite reserved, probably thinking up a new 
novel. So Slomta, concluding there was nothing more for 
him here, was about to leave. 

Tliat was just when all the young people were rushing 
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to persuade Slovuta to stay a while longer, and finally in- 
sisted that his guest come and see his "tobacco altar.” Jvlak- 
arygin kept a collection of tobaccos in his study, a.nd he 
was very proud of it. He himself ordinarily smoked a Bul- 
garian pipe tobacco which he managed to get hold of 
through friends, and in the evening, when he had smoked 
his pipe to his heart's content, he would s^ritch to cigars. 
But he loved to astonish his guests, treating them to each 
variety in turn. 

Tlie door to the study was just behind him, and he opened 
it now and in\ited Slovuta and his sons-in-law to join him. 
But Innokenty and Galakhov declined, excusing themselves 
from the company of their ciders on the ground that the)* 
had to go and keep an eye on their wives. The prosecutor 
was offended; more tlian that, he was afraid Dushan would 
say something aw'kward. Letting Slowita go into the study 
ahead of them, he turned back to his friend and wagged a 
warning finger at him. 

Tlie sons-in-law' did not hurry to find their wives. Tliey 
were at that fortunate age — Galakhov was older than Inno- 
kenty by a few years — ^when they were still considered 
young but no one dragged them off to dance. Tliey could give 
themselves over to the satisfaction of a man-to-man talk sur- 
rounded by unfinished bottles and the beat of distant music. 

Galakhov had just this past week begun to consider WTit- 
ing something about the plotting of the imperialists and the 
Soriet diplomats’ struggle for peace. He thought of it not as 
a novel this time, but as a play— that way he could get around 
a lot of things he knew' nothing about, such as the details of 
building interiors and clothes. So he seized on this chance to 
talk to his brother-in-law, hoping to pick up both traits 
tj-pical of a Soriet diplomat and characteristic details 
about Western life. Tlie action of the play was supposed to 
take place in the West, but Galakhov himself had been 
there onl)' verj' briefly, at one of the progressive congrersen 
He realized it w'as not altogether a good idea to writc^xc'’-;-' 
a way of life he knew nothing about. But in recent.'-:^?' 
had seemed to him that fantasies about the ^ 

the moon would come more easily than stories '.C 

life around him, where every' theme w'as los"'' 
own perils. 

Tliey talked, leaning their heads close s 
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The \vriter frow-ned and said wiOi a sigh, “Tlie theme of 
war is etched on my heart.” 

”WeIl, you've written masteipieces on that theme.” 

'‘And it's eternal for me. I wll return to it until I die.” 

"Maybe you shouldn’t?” Innokenty asked, very quietly, 
carefully. 

“I have toj” Galakliov answered, uath strong feeling. "War 
lifts up a man’s heart.” 

"His heart? Yes,” Innokenty quickly agreed, "but just 
look at what has happened to literature on the war. 'Hie 
loftiest subjeets are deseriptions of how to take-up battle 
positions, how to direct annihilating 6re; ‘We will not forget, 
we will not forgive’; the commander’s order is law. But 
that’s all set forth in the military statutes much more effec- 
tively than in literature. And, of course, you ha\'e also 
shown how exhausting it is for tliose poor militai)' com- 
manders to read their maps.” 

Galakhov fro^vned again. 

Innokenty quickly reached across the table and put his 
hand on Galakhov’s. He said, \vitli no mocker}' now, "Ni- 
kolai, does literature really have to repeat tlie militaiy 
statutes? Or the newspapers? Or the slogans? Mayakovsky, 
for instance, considered it an honor to use a newspaper 
clipping as an epigraph for a poem. In other words, he con- 
sidered it an honor not to rise above the ncu'spaperl But 
then why have literature at all? After all, the wTitcr is a 
teacher of the people; surely that’s what we’ve always 
understood? And a greater w'ritcr — forgive me, perhaps I 
shouldn’t say tliis. I’ll lower my voice — a greater writer is, 
so to speak, a second government. Tliat’s why no regime 
any^vhere has ever loved its great writers, only its minor 
ones.” 

’Tlie brothers-in-law seldom met, and they did not know 
each other well. Galakhov answered carefully, “Wliat you 
are sajing is trae only of a bourgeois regime.” 

"Well, of course, of course,^’ Innokenty said easily. “We 
have completely diferent laws. We have the fascinating ex- 
ample of a literature created not for readers but for writers.” 

‘ You mean we aren’t read very much?” Galakhov could 
listen to and make quite bitter remarks about literature and 
about his own books, but tliere was one belief he could 
never give up: that he was read, and read wf^''’" * ■ 

same ^vay Lansky believed that his critical essay 
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taste, and even the character, of a great many people. 
“You’re wrong there. We’re read, perhaps more than we 
deserve.” • , ' ■ 

Innohenty made a quick gesture of denial. 

“No, that’s not what I meant. Oh, what nonsense! Dotty’s 
father gave me too much wine, and that’s why I’m being so 
inconsistent Kolya, believe me. I’m not saying this because 
we're related, I really wsh you well. There’s something about 
you I like very much and so I’m bound to ask you in my 
own way: Have you thought about it? How do you under- 
stand your own place in Russian literature? After all, there 
could be a six-volume edition of your work by now. You’re 
thirty-seven — at that age Pushkin had already been finished 
off. You’re in no such danger. But all the same, you can’t 
escape the question of who you are. What ideas have you 
brought to this tortured age of ours? Other than those un- 
questioned ideas, of course, that Socialist Realism provides 
for you?” 

Little waves, the movement of small rippling muscles, 
passed over Galakhov’s forehead and cheek. 

"You’re touching a tender spot,” he answered, staring at 
the tablecloth. “\^at Russian Avriter hasn’t secretly mea- 
sured himself for Pushkin’s dinner jacket? Or Tolstoi’s 
\shirt?” He turned his pencil over hvice on the tablecloth, 

I ’ looked at Innokenty with eyes that now concealed noth- 
■ ‘p He was longing to speak out, to say what he could not 
say in literary circles. . 

“Wlien I was a boy, at the beginning of the Five-Year 
Plan, it seemed to me I would die of happiness if I could 
see my name printed over some poems. It seemed to me 
that would be immortality, but here — ” 

Bending over to move aside some chairs. Dotty came up 
to them. 

“Innokenty! Kolya! You won’t send me away? Are you 
ha\ing a very intelligent conversab’on?” She held her lips 
in a pretty O. 

Innokenty looked at her radiantly. Her blond hair fell 
freely to her shoulders just as it had nine years ago. She 
played with the ends of her belt while she waited for them 
to answer. Her cheny-red dress brought out the rosy color 
in her cheeks. 

Innokenty had not seen her like this for a long time. For 
the last few months she had been insisting on her inde- 
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pendence, the difference between her owti views of life and 
nis. But tlicn something liad broken in her — or was it a pre- 
monition of their separation that had entered her heart? She 
had become so submissive, so afFech'onatc. And tliough he 
could not forgive her that long period of misunderstanding 
and alienation, and knew that she could not set tlie clock 
back, still her s^veetness brought waves of warmth into his 
soul. Now he pulled her down to sit beside him, even 
though it was an untimely interruption of tlicir talk. How 
lithe and trim she still was; sitting so close to him there, 
everyone could see that she loved her husband and loved to 
be with him. It flashed through Innokent}’‘s mind tliat for 
the sake of her future they should not make a show of an in- 
timacy that did not exist. But he caressed her arm gently. 

The ivory pencil lay there unused. 

Leaning on his elbows, Galakhov stared past the husband 
and svife tlirough a big window lit up by the lights of Kaluga 
Gates. It was impossible for him to talk frankly about himself 
in the presence of a w'oman. 

But out there — out there — they were starting to print his 
complete narrative poems. Hundreds of theaters around the 
country, taking their cue from the capital, were putting on 
his plays. Young girls copied out his verses by hand and 
memorized them. During the war the most important new-s- 
papers had gladly given him space. He had tried his hand 
at essays, short stories, and criticism. And finally his novel 
had appeared, and he had become a Laureate of the Stalin 
Prize. What next? It w'as strange: He had fame but not im- 
mortalit}'. 

He himself had not noticed when or how the flight of his 
immortality had faltered and finally collapsed. Perhaps its 
only moment of true freedom had been in those few’ verses 
that the young girls now learned by heart. His plays, his 
stories, and his novel had died on tneir feet before he was 
thirty-seven. 

But why should one necessarily seek immortality? Most 
of Galakhov’s colleagues didn’t; their present situations were 
what mattered, how' things w’ent for them during their lives. 
'Tlie hell w'ith immortality, they said; isn’t it more impor^" 
to influence the course of events in the present? Anc 
had their influence. 'Their books served the — 
published in huge editions; were supplied b 
automatic mass distribution to all libraries; a 
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promotion were devoted to them. Of course, they couldn’t 
write much of the truth. But, they consoled themselves with 
the tiiought that someday things would change, and tlien 
they would jetum to these times and these events, and re-, 
cord them truthfully, revising and reprinting their old books. 
Right now they, must concentrate on that quarter, eighth, 
sixteenth — oh, all right, tliat thirty-second — ^part of the truth 
that was possible. Even that little bit was better than nothing. 

But what oppressed Galakhov was that it was getting 
harder and harder to ivrite each new page. He made himself 
%vrite on a schedule. He fought against yawning, against his 
lazy brain, against distracting thoughts, against listening for 
the mailman or settling down to read the newspapers. He 
tried for months not to look into Tolstoi, because the in- 
sistent Tolstoyan style kept taking him over. He made sure 
his study was well ventilated and was kept at exactly 64 
degrees; that the table -was always clean. Othenvise he could 
not write. 

Whenever he began some big new work, he would be 
fired up, he would su'ear to his friends and to himself that 
this time he rvould not make any concessions to anyone, 
this time he would ivrite a real book. For the first few 
pages he would work away with enthusiasm. But soon he 
would notice that he was not ivriting alone; that tlie presence 
■ of the person he was rrating for always loomed over him; 

■ he was involuntarily rereading eveiy' paragraph with 
that person’s eyes. That person was not the reader, fellow 
man, or friend; not even the critical fraternity in general — 
it was always that most important critic, the celebrated Zlia- 
bov. 

Galakhov imagined Zhabov reading his new work and 
iruiting a long essay against it, taking up a whole column of 
the Literary Gazette — and that had actually happened. The ■ 
title of the essay would be “Through What Gate Do These 
Breezes Blow?’’ or “More About Certain Fashionable Trends 
Along a Well-Beaten Path.” He would not begin his attack 
directly, but with some sacrosanct words from Belinsky or 
Nekrasov, with which only a scoundrel could disagree. Then 
he would carefully turn those words inside out, presenting 
them in some completely different light, so that Belinsky or 
Nekrasov would serve to prove that Galakhov was an anti- 
social, antihuman creature, and on shaky philosophical 
ground to boot. 
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So, paragraph after paragraph, Galakliov would tiy to 
anticipate Zliabov’s objections and adapt himself to them: 
and tlie book would roll out, duller and duller, falling 
obediently into place. 

By the time he was halfway through, Galakhov would see 
that his book had quietly changed, that once again it Vv'asn’t 
working out. 

"As for tlie traits of our diplomat?" InnokenU- said witli 
a sad smile, stroking his wife's wrist. "Well, what can I say? 
You can imagine for yourself. A high level of ideological 
orientation. High principles. Deep loyalty to our cause. 
Deep personal devotion to Iosif Vissarionowch. Unwavering 
obedience to instructions from Moscow. Some with a strong 
knowledge of foreign languages, some not. And some — ^well, 
a few — with a great attachment to physical pleasures. Be- 
cause, as they say, w'e only live once. But that's not tj-pical 
any more." 


58 


THE DIE-HARD 

Radovich was a confirmed and thoroughgoing loser. His 
lectures had been canceled in tlie thirties; not one of his 
books had been published; and on top of it all he was vie- 
timized by various ailments. He had shrapnel from a Kol- 
chak shell in his chest. A duodenal ulcer had dragged on for 
fifteen years. And for a number of years he had had to go 
through a painful operation every morning without which 
he could not eat and live — that of irrigating his stomach 
through the esophagus. 

But fate, who knows moderation in her tyranny as in her 
bounty, was protecting Rado\ich by means of these verr 
ailments. Though a well-known figure in Comintern crrcis. 
Radovich remained untouched during the most erftferi 
simply because he never crept out of the 
just a year ago, when all the Serbs left in 
had been either imprisoned or herded ir 
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movement, Radowch, out of circulation, for reasons of ill 
health, was once more overlooked. , 

Understanding the equivocal nature of his situation, Rad- 
ovich made an extraordinary eflFort to restrain himself, never 
speaking out, never allowng himself to be excited into fan- 
atical argument; he did his best to live the dull life of an 
invalid. 

He was restraining himself at the present moment, too, 
aided in this endeavor by the, tobacco table. An oval table 
of , carved ebony, it had a special place in the study. Long 
cardboard tubes, a small machine for filling them, a collcc- 
, tion of pipes ananged on a rack, and a large mother-of- 
pearl ashtray were set out. Close by was a cabinet, a Karelian 
birch cabinet, resembling a miniature pharmacy wth its 
many drawers, each of which contained a special type of 
cigarette, cigar, pipe tobacco, even snuff. Together, table and 
cabinet composed what Makarygin called “the tobacco altar.” 

Listening in silence to Slovuta’s discourse on the prepara- 
tions for bacteriological warfare, followed by his judgment 
of the heinous crimes perpetrated against mankind by the 
Japanese oflScers (based on his .study of official materials 
collected during tlie pretrial investigation), Radovich ex- 
amined and sniffed voluptuously the contents of the tobacco 
\drawers without deciding %vhich he would choose. It was 
’> 'cidal for him to smoke. He had been categorically for- 
u-ldden to by all his doctors. But since he had also been for- 
bidden to cat and drink — and, in fact, he had eaten hardly 
anytliing at all at dinner — his senses of taste and smell were 
particularly sensitive to various kinds of tobacco. Life with- 
out smoking seemed to him utterly pedestrian. To all in- 
junctions against his favorite diversion he had a single re- 
ply: “Fiimo, ergo sum,” whereupon he would roll up some 
leaves of the crudest cheap tobacco on the market, which, 
in his present financial straits, he preferred. In Sterlitamak, 
during the evacuation, he used to buy leaf from old men in 
the fields and dry and cut it himself. Now, in the leisure of 
his bachelorhood, he found that handling tobacco was benefi- 
cial to his thought processes. 

In actual fact, e\'en if Rado\ich had let himself go, he 
had nothing so terrible to say. He was a Marxist, flesh of 
their flesh, blood of their blood, and he held orthodox views 
about everything. However, Stalin’s entourage was more w'o- 
lently allergic to minute difcrences of tone and shading than 
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to completely contrasting colors, and for tlic slight dcWa- 
b’ons tliat distinguished Radovich from tlie otliers he could 
have been immediately liquidated. 

So he had kept silen^ fortunately, and the conversab'on 
shifted from the Japanese to a comparison of cigars — about 
which Slovuta understood nothing, and, in fact, almost 
choked from an awkw'ard draw. TTien from dgars the sub- 
ject again changed, tliis time to prosecutors. Not only was 
their work load not decreasing \wth the years, but even 
though there were more prosecutors, their burden was grow- 
ing heavier. 

"And what do the crime statistics say?” asked Radowch, 
outwardly impassive, sealed in the armor of his parchment 
skin. 

Statistics said nothing at all. Mute and inw'sible, no one 
even knew whether they still existed. 

But Slovuta answered, "Statistics say that the number of 
crimes is decreasing in our counby'.” 

He had not read tlie statistics themselves, but what had 
been said about them in a magazine. 

And he added in tlie same sincere tone: "Nevertheless 
there are still a lot of crimes. A heritage from the old regime. 
People are very depraved because of bourgeois ideologv’.” 

Three-quarters of those who passed tlirough the courts to- 
day had grown up after 1917, but that fact never occurred 
to Slovuta. He had not read that in any of his magazines. 

Makarygin nodded in agreement — he needed no persuad- 
ing in tliat regard. 

“When Vladimir Ilyich told us that tlie cultural revolution 
would be much more difficult tlian tlie October Revolution, 
we couldn’t even imagine what he meant! Only now do we 
understand how foresighted he was.” 

Makarygin had a high square forehead and protruding 
ears. 

Puffing together, they filled the study with smoke. 

Makairon's study was furnished Mth a number of diverse 
objects. TTiere was tlie desk, somebody’s old antique, sup- 
ported on eight round and stubby columns, and there was 
tlie desk set, in ^e latest style, with a foot-and-a-half-tall 
model of tlie Spasskaya Tower wth the Kremlin clock and 
a Red Star. In the two massive inkwells, shaped like tlie 
tuncts of the Kremlin wall, there was no ink. 

Makar)’gin had long ago stopped writing at home; 
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he spent at the office was sufficient for eveijihiiig, and tlie 
inkwells were useless in any case since he wrote his letters 
with a fountain pen. Behind the glass window's of the book- 
cases were ranked law digests and several bound volumes 
of the magazine State and Law. Tliere were also the old 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia (which contained errors and in- 
cluded enemies of the people), and the new Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia (still including enemies of the people), and 
the, small edition, the Shorter Encyclopedia (also containing, 
both errors and enemies of the people) . 

Makar}'gin had not consults any one of the^- works for 
a long time, not even the hopelessly antiquated, though still 
valid, 1926 code of criminal law. They had all been ever so 
successfully replaced by a set of more or less secret funda- 
mental instructions, each one of which was knowm to him 
by a number — 083 or 005 slash 2742. These instructions, the 
quintessence of wisdom in judicial procedures, were bound 
together in a small file kept at Makaiygin’s place of W’ork. 
Tlie books in his study were meant not to be read but, to 
impress visitors. The books that Makaiygin did read, at 
night, or in trains, or on' vacation, were nidden in a locked 
cabinet. Tliey were detective stories. 

Above the prosecutor's desk hung a huge portrait of Stalin 
in his Generalissimo’s uniform. A small bust of Lenin stood 
\ on the shelf. 

i Slovuta, big-bellied, the flesh distending his uniform and 
pouring over the edge of his high collar, surveyed the study 
with approval. 

"You live well, Makar)’ginl Your elder son-in-law has re- 
ceived the Stalin Prize hvice, if I’m not mistaken?” 

“Twice,” the prosecutor repeated with satisfaction. 

"And the younger is a first counselor?” 

“Still second as yet.” • 

"Don’t worry, he’s a clever boy, and before you. know it. 
he’ll be an ambassadorl And whom are you manying ofiF 
your youngest to?” 

"My youngest? I’ve tried several times, but she’s a stub- 
born girl and won’t have anything to do with marriage. If 
you ask me, she’s already ^vaited too long.” 

"Does that mean she’s educated? Looking for an engi- 
neer?” 

Wien Slov'uta laughed, his belly shook and his whole body 
puffed out. “For only eight hundred rubles a month? Many 
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her off to a Cheldst — that’s it, many her off to a Chehist, 
that’s a solid investment! Well, Makarygin, thanks a lot for 
remembering me. I'll be on my way, you mustn’t keep me, 
you know. I've got people waiting and it's getting on to 
eleven o’clock. Stay healthy. Professor, don’t get sick.” 

“Good-bye, Comrade General.” 

Radovich got up to say good-bye, but Slowta did not 
offer his hand to him. Radovich’s offended and contemptuous 
glance followed the round, broad back of Slovuta as, ac- 
companied by Makaiygin, he went out the door and down- 
stairs to the waiting car. 

Alone with the books, Radovich immediately turned to 
them. Running his hands over the shelves, he finally picked 
out, after some hesitation, a volume of Plekhanov. He \\'as 
about to settle into an armchair with it when his eye was 
caught by a small book in a gaudy black and red binding on 
Makarygin’s desk, and he picked that one up, too. But this 
second book burned in his lifeless, parchment hands. It 
was a newly published short book entitled Tito, the Traitors' 
Marshal by somebody called Renaud de Jouvenel. The first 
edition of one million copies had just rolled off the presses. 

During the past twelve years or so a huge quantity of dis- 
honest literature had passed through Radovich’s hands — in- 
famous, sycophantic, thoroughly false books — ^but never, 
he thought, had he held such foul, such vile stuff as this. 
With the experienced eye of a man who knows books he 
scanned its pages, and within a few minutes he saw who 
needed it and why, what kind of a bastard its author was, 
and how much new bile it would raise in the public’s soul 
against Yugoslavia, which of course deserved none of it. His 
eyes focused on one sentence; he read it over twice: “There 
is no need to dwell in detail on the motives which led 
Ldszld Rajk to confess; the fact that he confessed meant he 
ivfls guilty." 

Of course, there was no need to dwell in detail on his 
moh’ves! Superfluous to add that Rajk had been beaten by 
his interrogators and executioners. Of no interest to mention 
that he had been tortured by starvation and lack of sleep. 
And for all we know, they may have laid him out flat on the 
floor and trampled his genitals with their boots. In Sterlita- 
mak, the old-time prisoner Adamson, whom he had been 
close to from their very first words, had told Radovich about 
some of the favorite methods they used there. No neeri to 
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Before long he came upon it. It was about his dacgh 
Clara. On the surface, eveiytliing was all right vrith 
gin’s daughters, but there v/as somctliing wong with Cis 
the youngest, his favorite, tlie one most like her mother. I 
a long time now, something unfortunate had been coi 
on, and in recent months it had grown worse. At rnealtin 
togetlier, the three of them no longer enjoyed the Vr«ilir 
and family feeling they had in the past, but somehow aiv^•: 
ended up fighting like cats and dogs. Clara rejected a 
subject that was simple and human and could be discuss 
in a manner that would not disturb one’s digestion. Inste: 
she worked every conversation around to tlie subject of t 
"unfortunates” with whom she worked and with whom s 
had obviously dropped all caution and rigilance. She h 
fallen prey to sentimentality; she claimed there were ini 
cents among tlie prisoners; she insulted her father and k 
the blame on him, impljing that it was he in particular w 
was responsible for condemning innocent men. She woi 
get absolutely furious and half me time storm away from t 
table, leaving her meal unfinished. 

A few' days ago, Makatygin had come upon his daugh 
in tlie dining room. She was standing by the sideboa 
banging a nail into her shoe with a candlestick and chanti 
some W'cird, incomprehensible words like “Drumbeat, dru 
beat” to a tune her father recognized all too well as that of 
old revolutionary song. 

Trying his best to appear calm, he remarked, “ ‘T 
Boundless World Is Filled w'ith Tears’ — you rnight choose 
different song for mending a shoe. People died with th 
song on their lips, went into exile, hard laborl ' 

Out of stubbornness or the dcril knows what, she bristk 
and spoke out angrily: "Tliink of that! The noble heroc 
Tliey went into exile and hard labor! \\’ell, they’re still g 
ing now/" 

"Wliat?” Tlie prosecutor was completely taken abaci: r 
such an impudent and unjustified comparison. How ccc- 
anybody lose her sense of historical perspective to racLyre- 
extent? He could hardly contain himsex and in ar —r.". 
to avoid striking his daughter, ne rere tne stine nnr 

hands and threw it violently on tn^t-'cr. 

, "How dare you compare the Fan-.- cc I 
and those Fascist dregs!” 

She was hardheaded; ci— r: vrn nr: ’ 
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crj'. She just stood there, motionless, one foot in a shoe, the 
other in a stocking. 

“Never mind the speeches. Papa! You call yourself the 
working class! You were a worker for two years, ages ago, 
and for thirty years since you have been a prosecutor. Some 
worker you are, you don’t even have a hammer in tlie house. 
A worker who won’t go near a car- without a chauffeur! 
Existence , determines consciousness — that’s what we were 
taught, isn’t it?” 

‘^es, social existence, you little fool! And social con- 
sciousness!” 

“Well, what do you call being socially conscious then? 
Some have mansions and others live in huts. Some have cars 
and others walk , to work svith holes in their shoes. Which - of 
the two is socidZ.?” 

Her father choked with rage and impotence. Again tlie 
eternal impossibility of explaining the wsdom of the older 
generation logically and clearly to 5ie foolish young. 

"You’re a fool! You don’t understand anything and you 
don’t leam anything!” 

“Well, teach me! Go on and teach me! What money are 
you living on? Tlrey wouldn’t be paying you thousands if 
you weren’t giving them something in return!” 

A flash of angry lightning passed over her darkened face. 

“Accumulated labor, little idiot! Read Marx. You have an 

’jcation, a profession — that’s accumulated labor, and you 
^el more pay for it. And what about the eighteen hundred 
rubles you get from your institute? What do you do for it?” 

Just then his wife burst in because of the commotion and 
started reprimanding Clara for trying to mend a shoe by 
herself. She should pay a shoemaker to do it. That’s what 
shoemakers were for; there was no need to ruin the , candle- 
stick and the sideboard. 

Now, sitting there on the divan, Makarygin closed his 
eyes and saw his daughter, his beloved and hated daughter, 
skillfully showering him Mth insults; he saw her pick up 
the shoe he had thrown dorvn, stare at him a minute, and 
limp off to her own room. 

“Dushan, Dushan,” sighed Makarj'gin softly. “Wliat can 
I do about my daughter?” 

“WTiich , daughter?” Radovich was surprised. He continued 
to leaf through his Plekhanov. 

Makarygin's face was hardly any narrower at the chin 
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line than at the temples, A broad, rectangular jFace suited tlic 
severe social responsibility of a prosecutor. His big cars stud: 
out like the v/ings of a sphinx. It was disturbing to see con- 
fusion on that face, 

“How did it happen, Dushan? ^^^icn we were pursuing 
Kolchak, who would have imagined we would receive such 
gratitude from our children?” 

He told the story of the shoe. 

Radovich pulled out a dirtj' piece of suSde from his pocket 
and, v/ith emotion, wiped his glasses. He W'as nearsighted 
without them. He said: 

“A wonderful young man lives next door to me, a de- 
mobilized officer. He talks to me sometimes. Once he told 
me that when he was in the army he used the same dugouts 
as the enlisted men. Whenever any of his superiors came by, 
they alw'ays said, 'Wliy don’t you get yourself a separate 
dugout? Why don’t you get the orderly to cook for you? You 
don’t respect yourselfl \^iy do you think you’re getting an 
officer’s ration?’ Now this fellow had our kind of upbringing, 
our Leninist training — a person simply couldn’t do that. It 
would be offensive. So the commanding officer simply 
gave him an order: ‘Don’t disgrace your officer’s rank!’ 
And he turned to some soldiers and said, ‘Build me a dug- 
outl Take my furniture over to iti’ His superiors praised him: 
‘You should have done that long ago.' ” 

“Well, what do you expect?” the prosecutor frowned. 
Old Dushan had become disagreeable over the years. He 
was jealous because he had got nowhere, and so he had to 
stick pins in others. 

“\Wiat do I expect?” Radosach put his glasses back on 
and stood up, lean and erect. “The girl is absolutely right, 
and we’ve been warned about it. One has to be able to 
Icam from one’s enemies.” . ,, 

“Are you suggesting we learn from anarchists? de- 
manded the prosecutor in astonishment. 

“Not at all, Pyotr. I am only makins an appeal to the 
Party conscience!” exclaimed Dushan, rairing his hand 
pointing a long finger. “ ‘The Boundless World Is Filled 
Pears’ — and accumulated labor? And maybe a few enrr 
handouts? You make eight thousand rabies, don’t yen? r.r- 
a cleaning woman gets about 2 CO?” ^ 

Makaiygin’s face settled into a perfect 
side his cheek twitched. 
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“You’ve gone crazy in that cave of yours! You’ve lost 
all ties with reality! Wliat am I supposed to do? Go up to 
&em tomorrow and ask for 250 rubles? How would I 
live? .'Tliey rvould think I was insane and throw me out! 
i^ter all, the others don’t object!’’ . _ 

To reinforce his answer, Radovich, pointing his finger like 
a spear, punctuated his words with stabbing gestures. 

“’V^at we need is to purge ourselves of this bourgeois rot. 
A thorough clean-up job is what w'e need! Look at yourself 
and the ideas you’re encrusted witli. Pyotr! Look at what 
you’ve become!” 

Makaiygin put out a hand as tliough to defend himself. 

“So w'hat is there left to live for? Wiat have we fought 
for? Don’t you remember Engels? ‘Equality does not mean 
the equality of everything with zero! We are moving toward 
a condition in which cveiy'one will succeed and flourish!’ ” 

"Don't hide behind Engels! 'Tlie e-vample you set is more 
like Feuerbach: ‘Your first responsibility is to yourself. If 
you are happy, you will make others happy too.’ ” 

“Be-eau-ti-fully put!” said Makaiygin, clapping his hands 
together in approval. “There you are, I never even read that. 
Show' me where you found it.” 

“ ‘Be-eau-ti-fully put!’ ” Radovich laughed, and his whole 
frame shook with dreadful coughing laughter, “That’s the 
^ moral of Wilde’s miller, Hugh! No. Anyone who hasn’t 

■ suffered in twenty years shouldn’t be allowed to dabble in 
philosophy.” 

“You are a dried-up fanatic! A mummyl A prehistoric 
Communist!” 

“And ha^’en’t you become historical a little too fast?” 
Radorich seized from the desk a framed photograph of a 
white-haired w'oman w’earing a leather jacket and holding a 
Mauser. “Lena w'as on Shlyapnikov’s side. Don’t you re- 
member? You should be glad she died. If she hadn't, they 
certainly wouldn’t have put you on the Shakhtinsky case.” 

“Put that down!” ordered Makarygin, suddenly grown 
pale. “Don’t disturb her memory. Die-hard! Die-hard!” 

“I am not a die-hard! All 1 ask for is Leninist purit}i” 
Radovich lowered his voice. "No one \vrites a word about 

■ it here. In Yugoslawa the workers control production. 
There—” 

Malcah'gin smiled ironically and with hostility. “You are 
a Serb. It’s difficult for a Serb to be objective. I understand 
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that and forgive you. Remember what Marx said about 
‘Ballcan provincialism'? The Balkans are not the whole 
world.” 

“Neveriheless — ” exclaimed Radovich, but cut himself 
short. This was the line beyond which even a friendship that 
began in a Red Guard detachment thirty years ago could 
break apart. This was the line beyond which Pyotr Makaiy- 
gin could be nothing but a prosecutor. 

Radovich crumpled into a small parchment-faced man 
again. 

"Well, go on and finish what you had to say, die-hardl" 
insisted Makarygin in a hostile voice. "You mean the semi- 
Fascist regime in Yugoslavia is a socialist government? You 
mean that what we have here is an aberrab'on? The end of 
the Revolution? These are old accusations. We heard them 
long ago, and those who dared utter them are now in the 
other world. The only thing you forgot to say is that we are 
destined to perish in the struggle with the capitalist world. 
Is that what you mean?” 

"No, no, of course not!” Radovich burst forth with re- 
newed conviction, his face illuminated by insight into the 
future. "That Mil never happen. The capitalist world is 
doomed by incomparably- worse contradictions. And as 
everyone in the Comintern predicted, I believe firmly that 
we will soon witness an armed conflict between America 
and England for world markets!” 
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THEY ENTERED THE CITY FIRST 

In the living room they were dancing to the record player, 
a huge new combination radio-phonograph. Makar}'gin had 
a cabinet full of records, including speeches by the Father 
of the Peoples, with his drawl, his mooing, and his accenL 
These records were to be found in all socially orthoco'^ 
homes, but the Makarygins, like anyone in his right 
never listened to them. There were also songs uki 
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Dearest Beloved,” and songs about airplanes, which “came, 
first,” and giirls, who “came afterward." However, it would 
have been as out of place to listen to these songs in this house 
as to talk seriously about Biblical miracles in an aristocrat’s 
,dra\ving room. The records being played at the moment 
came from abroad, records which were neither available in 
the stores nor played on the radio. Among them were a 
few 6migx€ records of Leschenko. 

In the room next to the living room the overhead light 
was off. Clara had turned on the television set. That room 
was also equipped with a piano which had not been played 
since the day it was bought, and the gay cloth on its lid was 
never removed. TV sets had just put in their appearance, . 
and the screen was no bigger than an envelope. "llie image 
was spotty and refused to stand still. As a radio engineer, 
Clara should have been able to solve the problem herself, 
but she preferred to call in Zhenka, who, though quite 
drunk at the moment, knew his business. His regular , job 
was running a multi-m^awatt foreign broadcast jammer. 
Wavering a little, he still had enough control over himself 
to adjust the set before he got even more under the weather. 

From the living room, a glass door opened onto the bal- 
■''\,.cony. Tlie dark silk curtains were drawn back, arid there 
an animated view of the bustle of Kaluga Gates — auto- 
' bile headlights, red and green traffic lights, red braking 
signals, all beneath the snow that kept on falling and falling. 

There was too much furniture in the room for eight 
couples to dance at the same time, so they took turns. Con- 
spicuous in contrast to the lively faces of the girls and the 
eager-to-please expression of the M\T) lieutenant was the 
apologetic smile of Lansky, who looked as if he wished to be 
excused for indulging in such a trivial pastime. The young 
reference consultant rvith the Order of Lenin who worked 
in the reception room of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Sowet danced with Dinera until finally, taking advantage of 
his embarrassment, she insisted that he go off and find anoth- 
er partner. Throughout the whole evening, a thinnish, 
pleasant-looking girl, one of Clara's fellow students, had not 
taken her eyes off the young Supreme Soviet official. He 
usually kept away from run-of-the-mill people; nevertheless, 
wearily flattered by her attention, he decided to reward this 
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slcmny girl with a dance. A two-step began playing. And 
soon there was a general demand for an intennission. 

One of the Bashkir maids b^an to pass around ice cream. 
The young refereiice consultant led his partner over to a 
balcony window where two armchairs were pushed back; 
he brought her ice cream and complimented her on her danc- 
ing. She smiled and seemed anxious to say something. He 
observed her nervous neck and the rather flat chest under 
her thin blouse and, taking advantage of the fact that the 
curtains partially concealed them, in a gesture to reassure 
her, he touched the hand that lay on her knee. The girl be- 
gan talking in a nervous and excited way. 

“Vitaly Yevgenyevich, what a piece of luck to meet you 
here! Please don’t be angry with me for being so bold as to 
bring up a business matter when you're off duty, but it is im- 
possible to get hold of you at the Supreme Soviet.” Vitaly 
removed his hand from the girl’s. “For half a year my father’s 
papers have been lying in your secretariat. He is stricken 
with paralysis. His camp certification is there, and my re- 
quest for his pardon.” The reference consultant withdrew 
defensively into his armchair and drilled out a little ball 
of ice cream with his spoon. The girl had already forgotten 
about her own ice cream and brushed her hand awkwardly 
against the spoon. It somersaulted, spotted her dress, and fell 
to the floor near the balcony door. Neither made an effort 
to pick it up. “He has lost the use of his whole right sidel 
One more stroke and he’s finishedl He is already doomed. 
Why do you need him in prison now?” 

llie young official’s lips twisted in an unpleasant grimace. 
“Come now, it’s tactless of you to speak to me here. Our 
office phone number is no secret. Call me at work and I 
will make an appointment to see you. Incidentally, what 
section does your father come under — 58?” 

“Oh, no, no, he doesn’tl” the girl exclaimed with relief. 
“Do you think I would have dared ask you if he were politi- 
cal? He comes under the law of August 7I” 

“In the case of August 7 sentences, petition for reprieve 
has also been rejected.’’ 

. “But that’s horrible. He is going to die in a camp. Why 
must a person who is certain to die be kept in a camp?” 

The young official, his eyes wide and staripc^ Innl-p/l at 
the girl. 
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"If we reason that W'ay, wliat is left of tlie law?” He 
smiled ironically. "After ml, he was sentenced by a court. 
Can’t you understand? And what does it mean anyway, 'to 
die in a camp'? People have to die — they die even in camps. 
People have to die somewhere. When the time comes to die, 
does it make any difference where?’’ 

He got up in annoyance and left. 

His words rang with tliat conviction and simplicity tliat 
leave even the cleverest orator powerless to retort. 

Tlie tactless rirl silently crossed the living room into the 
dining room, vracrc tea and cahes had been set out, and, 
without being noticed by Clara, put on her coat in the 
entrance hall and left. 

Clara fiddled witli the TV set, mab'ng the image even 
worse. As for Zlicnha, he was coming around. 

After tlje thin, troubled girl went past them, Galahhov, 
Innolccnty, and Dotnara advanced into tlie living room. Lan- 
sky came toward them. 

We particularly like people who value us highly. Lansky 
esteemed what Galakliov had written and expected more 
from each succeeding book. It was therefore witli all tlie 
more satisfaction tliat Galakhov cooperated witli Lansky and 
advanced his career. 

. Alexei Lansky was now in that gay party mood in which 
"lone can even say somctliing a little impertinent vyitliout 
making a bad impression. 

"Nikolai Arkadcvich!” he exclaimed, brightening. "Haiti”, 
he said in English. "Admit that at tlie bottom of your heart 
you’re not a writer at all. Do you know what you really 
are?” Tliis sounded like a repetition of Innokenty's question, 
and Galakhov was a little embarrassed. "You are a soldierl” 

"A soldier, of coursel” And Galakhov smiled a manly 
smile. 

He also squinted as if gazing off into the distance. Even 
the greatest days of his literary career had not left svitli 
him such a feeling of pride, and above all such a sense of 
purity, as he had experienced on that day when a daredevil 
spirit led him, his head full of glory, to make his way to the 
command post of an all but surrounded battalion. 'Hiere he 
undenvent artiller}' and mortar fire, and then, late at night, 
in the dugout that ivas being rocked and shaken by bomb- 
ing, he ate out of one pot with four of the battalion staff, 
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he felt on equal terms with those battle-singed warriors. 

"Then, let me introduce you to a comrade in arms from 
the front, Captain Shchagov.” 

Shchagov stood erect, not deigning to assume a posture 
of respect. His large, straight nose and broad face endowed 
him with a forthright appearance. 

The famous writer, on the other hand, when he saw the 
decorations and medals, and the two ribbons awarded for 
being wounded in battle, enthusiastically offered a hearty 
handshake. “Captain Shchagov,” he smiled. “Where did you 
fight? Come, sit down and tell us about it.” 

They sat down on the ottoman, crowding Innokenty and 
Dotty. They wanted Lansky to sit down, too, but he made a 
secretive gesture and disappeared — certainly front-line vet- 
erans could hardly, meet without a drink. Shchagov ex- 
plained that he had become friends with Lansky on one hell 
of a crazy day in Poland, the fifth of September, 1944, when 
the Russian forces on the run broke through to the Narew 
and crossed it — God knows how — on logs! They laiev/ it 
would be easy the first day, but there'd be hell to pay if 
they waited. Afterward they had pushed through the Ger- 
mans like daredevils, opening a corridor only a half-mile 
ivide; whereupon the Germans rushed to cut them off with 
three hundred tanks from the north and two hundred from 
the south. 

Almost as soon as the war stories began, Shchagov 
abandoned the language he spoke every day at the univer- 
sity, and Galakhov the habitual speech of editorial offices, 
meetings and, especially, the deliberate calculated language 
in which books are written. And they both dropped the lan- 
guage of the living room, for it became impossible to use 
such a threadbare and cautious medium to communicate 
the spirit and smoke of the front. After a few words they 
were sorely at a loss without profanity, but that, alas, was 
unthinkable here. 

At that moment, Lansky appeared with three shot glasses 
and an unfinished bottle of cognac. He pulled up a chair to 
be able to see the other two. Each took a glass, and he 
poured out the first round. 

“To soldiers’ friendship!” Galakhov pronounced, blinking. 

They drank it down. 

“There’s still some more in here!” Lansky held the bottle 
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up to the light and shook it reproachfully. He poured out 
the rest 

“To those who didn’t come back!” Shchagov raised his 
glass. 

They drank down the second round. Lansky looked 
around to see if anybody was watching, then hid tlie empt)' 
bottle behind the ottoman. 

- The ft-esh into.xication mingled rvith the old. 

Lansky maneuvered the story to his own part in the events. 
He told how, on that memorable day, as a fledgling war 
conespondent two months out of the university, he was oS 
to the front for the first time; how he hitched a ride on a 
truck, a truck carryirrg antitank mines to Shchagov, how 
they made their way under German mortar fire from IJlugo- 
sedlo to Kabat through a corridor so nanow that the “norSt- 
em” Germans were lobbing mortar shells into the positions 
of the “southern” Germans; how on that very day and at 
that very spot a Russian general returning to the front after 
home leave drove his jeep right into the Germans and svas 
never seen again. 

Innokenty, who had been listening to their conversation, 
asked tliem how they mastered the fear of death. Lansky 
was excited by now and answered without hesitating that 
,.^in such desperate moments death is not terrible because you 
• 'o-i about it. Shchagov raised an eyebrow and offered his 

.V view. 

“You don’t fear death until it comes over you. At first 
you’re not afraid of anything, then you get a taste of it and 
are afraid of everything. But the comfort lies in the fact 
that death doesn’t really concern you. You exist, death 
doesn’t; death comes, and you’re no longer there.” 

Somebody had put on the record, “Bring Me Back My 
Baby.” 

For Galakhov the reminiscences of Shchagov and Lan- 
sky were uninteresting. For one thing, he had not been in on 
the operation they were talking about, he did not know 
Dlugosedlo, Kabat, and Nove-Myasto, and, for another, 
he had not been a minor war correspondent like Lansky but 
a "strategic” correspondent He did not view battles in terms 
of one rotten plank bridge or the backj’ard hemp fields of 
some village, but in broad terms, with a general’s or a mar- 
shal’s concept of their strategic function. 
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Galakhov interrupted the conversation. 

“Yes, that’s warl We go into it as stumbling city-dwellers 
and come out \vith steely hearts. Alexei, did they use to 
sing ‘The Song of the Front-Line Correspondents’ where you 

“Of course we did!” said Lansky and began to hum. 

“Nera, Neral” Galakhov called out. “Come give us a 
hand. We’re going to sing ‘The Song of the Front-Line Cor- 
respondents.’ ’’ 

When his even white teeth flashed, the heavy-set look of 
his swarthy face disappeared. 

Dinera rushed over to join them. 

“Of coursel’’ she said proudly, tossing her head, “I’m a 
front-line veteran myself!’’ 

'The record player was turned off and the three of them 
sang, making up in sincerity for their lack of musicianship; 

“From Moscow all the way to Bres^ 

On the front line going West^ 

Tramping the country, wandering in dust, 

, With Leica and wth notepad. 

Sometimes even guns we had. 

Through blaze and cold, to victory go we must!” 

Everyone gathered around to listen. The young people 
observed wih curiosity the famous man one didn’t see 
every day in the week. 

“Winds and vodka our throats did parch, 

But we kept on through the toughest march. 

If any reproach us, say no more; 

Come along with us. 

Spend the nights with us. 

Help your conespondents fight the war!’’ 

No sooner had they broken into song than Shchagov, 
though he kept the same smile on his lips, grew inwardly 
cold. A feeling of guilt came over him for his inappropriate 
enthusiasm, guilt toward those who, of course, were not 
here — ^who back in ’41 were swallowing the waves of the 
Dnieper, who in ’42 were gnawing pine needles in the fo.«^ 
of Novgorod. Alexei Lansky was a pleasant chap and^Gsi^t- 
hov a highly respected writer, but they knew 
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the front which they had now transformed into something 
holy. Even the. most daring correspondents, tliose who had 
crawled into tlie hottest hell — and these were not in the 
majority — were as different from the rank and file of the 
front as a count who plows the soil is different from a bora 
peasant. Correspondents were not subject to military regula-, 
tions and orders, nor to battle discipline. No one coiild 
forbid them behavior which amounted to treason if com- 
mitted by a soldier: panic, saving their own lives, flight from 
the battle area. Hence the abyss between the psycholog}' of 
tlie rank-and-file front-line soldier, whose feet had grown 
roots in the ground no matter how far adi’anced his posi- 
tion, for whom there was no place to hide and who was 
likely to perish on the field, and the correspondent with his 
little rvings who in two days’ time could be back in his, 
Moscow apartment. 

"And to get our story over the wire. 

We weren’t covered by tank fire, 

No matter if reporters got the worst 
In an old Emka with nothing more, 

It’s in the annals of this war. 

We entered the city first!" 

^ The line about entering the city first echoed several anec- 
"7 dotes about some correspondents who, having misread their 
position on a topographic map, drove through no-mah’s 
land on a good road — ^since an Emka couldn’t make it on a 
bad one — right into a city in no-man’s land, only to turn 
round again and hurry out as if they had been scalded. 

Playing distractedly with his svife's fingers, Innokenty lis- 
tened; he too, had his own idea of what ^e song meant. He 
had no experience of the war, but he knew about the situa- 
tion of the correspondent. The correspondent svas not at all 
the tramp reporter they were singing about — a reporter 
w'hose life was supposedly of little value, who could lose 
his job if he was slow in reporting sensational events. In 
truth, all the correspondent bad to do w'as flash his press 
pass and he was received like an important dignitary, from 
Miom you try to hide tlie shortcomings of your organiza- 
tion while showing off its merits. Wherever he visited he was 
regarded almost as though he had the right to issue com- 
mands. And the success of the correspondent depended not 
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on the speed and accuracy with which he conveyed his re- 
ports but on his presenting them in the correct light, accord- 
ing to the right philosophy. Having the right outlook on 
tilings, the ■ correspondent obviously didn’t need to push 
ahead to such-and-such a bridgehead, such-and-such a hot 
spot; the correct interpretation of events can be formulated 
equally well in the rear. 

Having somehow adjusted the TV set so that it worked 
reasonably well, and feeling proud of her accomplishment, 
Clara stepped from the half-dark room into the living room. 
Lansky saw her. He looked her over and thought she was 
nice — ^yes, and she had a pretty good figure and in general 
he really did like her. He smiled, looking at her with his clear 
eyes as he sang the last verse, in which the original three- 
some had now been joined by half the company; 

"Let us drink to victoiyl 
Let us drink to our newspaper! 

And if we don’t survive, my dear. 

Someone will know. 

Someone rvill show 

What the war was we fought here!” 

The last words had just rung out when from somewhere 
close by came a hissing sound and the whole apartment 
was plunged into darkness. 

“An explosion,” cried a voice, and the young people rock- 
ed with laughter. When it had quieted down a little, some- 
body joked in the darkness: “Mika! What are you up to? 
It’s not Lyusya, it’s me!” 

, They all started laughing and talking again without doing 
anything about the lights. Here and tiiere a match was lit. 
They blew them out or dropped them on the floor still burn- 
ing. 

Light was coming in through the windows. From the 
hallway, the Bashkir girl reported to her mistress: “The stair- 
way lights are on!” 

‘‘^^^ere’s Zhenka? Zhenkal Come fix the lights!” 

“Zhenka can’t come fix the lights,” somebody replied in 
an assured, morose voice. 

“Call the repairman!” the prosecutor’s wife ordered from 
the dining room. “Clara, call the electricity people!” 

“Keep Clara here! "V^^y do we need a repa’’^^"^ mu 
fix it herself.” 
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Icind of nonsense is this, you young people?" tlie 
prosecutor’s wfe demanded severely from the darkness. “Do 
you want my daughter to be electrocuted? Please, whoever 
wants to fe it may do so. Otherwise we will have to tele- 
phone.” ' 

There was an unpleasant silence. 

Somebody said tlie trouble was in the TV set. Or else it 
might have been in one of the fuses located in the ceiling. 
But none of those present, those useful members of societj^, 
those natives of the twentieth century, offered any help. 
Neither the diplomat, the miter, tlie literary critic, nor tlie 
young official of an important state institution. Neither the 
actor, the “border guard” of the MVD, nor the law student. 
It was the front-line soldier in boots, whose presence had 
seemed superfluous to some, who spoke up. 

“Allow me to help, Clara Petroma. Just unplug tire TV 
set.” 

Shchagov made his way into the entryway; the Bashkir 
girls, trjing to hold in their ffggles, lit his way with the stub 
of a paraffin candle. The girls had been praised today by 
the lady of the house and promised ten rabies more than had 
been agreed. They were verj’ happy with their job here and 
hoped that by the following spring they would have saved 
enough money to buy some pretty clothes, find husbands 
\ in the city', and not have to go back home. 

Vffien the lights went on again, Clara was no longer 
among the guests. Taking advantage of the darkness, Lansky 
had led her into a dead-end halfway where nobody could 
see them. There they stood conferring, hidden by a ward- 
robe. Lansky had already made her agree to a New Year’s 
Eve date at the Aurora Restaurant. He w'as delighted tliat 
this mocking, restless girl w'ould undoubtedly become his 
wife. She \TOuId be his critic and companion, too demanding 
to let him falter or fail. He bent dorni and kissed her 
hands and the embroidered cuffs of her Jong sleeves. 

Clara looked down at her companion's bowed head; emo- 
tion choked her. It w’as not her fault that the other man and 
this man were not one and the same but were two different 
people. Nor w'as it her fault that the time of her fullest 
ripening had come and that she was destined by the implaca- 
ble laws of nature to fall, like a September apple, into tlie 
hands of whoever reached for her. 
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in the , room were asleep. Others were quietly reading or 
chatting. Tlie hour had come when people were wondering 
whe&er the officer of the day might have forgotten to turn 
off the white light bulb and turn on the blue one. Sologdin 
and Rubin were srill sitting on Pryanchikov’s mpty bunk. 

Sologdin said softly, “I can tell you from experience that 
a real debate is carried out like a duel. We agree on a media- 
tor. We could even invite Gleb right now. We take a sheet 
of paper and draw a line down the middle of it. Across the 
top we state the argument Then, each expresses his views on 
tlie question as clearly and concisely as he can on his own 
half of the page. The time allowed for wriring is unlimited, 
so there won’t be accidental mistakes.” 

“You’re kidding me,” Rubin objected sleepily, his wrinkled 
eyelids sagging. Above his beard, his face showed extreme . 
fatigue. “What are we going to do, argue till morning?” • , 

“Quite the contraryl” Sologdin exclaimed, his eyes agleam. 
“That is, in fact, the remarkable thing about a real man-to- 
man debate. Beating the air with empty words can go on for 
weeks. But a debate on paper is sometimes over and done 
ivith in ten minutes: it immediately becomes obvious that the 
opponents are talking about totally different things or that' 
they don’t disagree at all. If it turns out that there is any 
point in continuing the debate, then they proceed, in turn, 
to write doivn their arguments on their respective halves of 
the page. Just as in a duel: A thrust! A reply! A shot! A 
return shot! There is no possibility of evasion, of denying 
what has been said, of changing words. And after two. or 
three statements, the victory of one and the defeat of the 
other becomes clear.” 

“There’s no time limit?” 

"For upholding the truth? No!” 

“And we won’t actually come to blows about it?” 

Sologdin’s flaming face darkened. “I knew tliat's how it 
would be. You're attacking me first.” 

“In my opinion, you’re the one who's attacking first!” 

"You pin all kinds of labels on me, and you’ve got 
plenty of them, too: obscurantist! backslider ! — ” (he avoided 
the incomprehensible foreign word, “reactionai}'”) — "pro- 
fessional bootliekerl — ” (avoiding the term "official lackey”) 
— “priest-lover! You’ve got more abusive words than you 
hav'c scientific concepts. But whenever I propose an honest 
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argument, you’re too busy, you don’t feel like it, you’re too 
tired!” 


Sologdin was tempted into argument, as always, on Sun- 
day evening, a time which according to his schedule was 
reserved for amusement. Moreover, Ibis particular day had 
been, in many respects, a day of triumph, 

Rubin was, in fact, tired. A new, difficult, not particularly 
pleasant job awaited him. Tomorrow morning he had to 
begin creating, singlehanded, a whole new scientific field, 
and he had to conserve his strength. There were letters he had 
to write. His Mongolian-Finnish, Spanish-Arabic, and other 
dictionaries were waiting for him. And Capek, Hemingway, 
Upton Sinclair. Beyond that, because of the mock trial, be- 
cause of the petty goadings of his neighbors, because of the 
birthday par^, he had been unable all evening to finish 
working on a certain project of civic importance. 

But he was bound by the unwritten laws of prison contro- 
versy, Rubin couldn’t allow himself to lose even one argu- 
ment, because he was the spokesman for progressive ideol- 
ogy in the sharashka, 

“But what can we argue about?” Rubin asked, spreading 
his hands. “We’ve already said everything there is to say.” 

“What about? I leave the choice to you!” Sologdin replied 
with a gallant gesture, as if leaving to his opponent the selec- 
tion of weapons and the dueling ground. 

“All right, I choose: about nothing]’' 

“That’s not according.to the rules.” 

Rubin tugged irritably at his black beard. “According to 
what' rules? What rules are they? What kind of an inquisition 
is this? Understand one thing: to argue usefully there has to 
be some common ground. There must, in a general way, 
be at least some agreement — ” 

“So that’s it! That’s what you're used to! You can only 
hold your own with people wlio tliink the same way you 
do. You don’t know how to argue like n man.” 

“And what about your arguing with me? After all, no 
matter where we dig in, whatever wc start with , . . For 
instance, do you think that duels arc slill the best way of 
settling quarrels?” 

“Try to prove the contrary!” Sologdin responded, gloving 
TOth delight. “Who would slander anyone it duels still tonV 
place? 'i^^o would push weaker people amund?” 
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“There you go again with your ridiculous knights! . In your 
eyes, fte murk of flie Middle Ages, their stupid, supercilious 
chivalry, the Crusades— they’re the high point of histoiyl” 

“That was when the human spirit reached its peak!” Solog- 
din insisted, straightening up. “A magnificent^ triumph of 
spirit over flesh! An incessant striving, sword in hand, tof- 
ward sacred goals!” 

“And the pillage, the pack trains of stolen wealth? You 
are nothing but a conquistador, do you realize that?” 

_ “You flatter me!” Sologdin replied with an air of self- 
satisfaction. - ‘ 

“I flatter you? How appalling of me!". And Rubin, to 
convey his honor, shoved the fingers of both . hands into 
the sparse hair on top of his head. “You are a boring hid- 
dgoV^. 

“And you are a Biblicd fanaticl In other words, a man 
who is possessed!” Sologdin countered. 

“Well, you can see for yourself: what can we argue about? 
About the qualities of the Slavic soul according to Khomya- 
kov? About the restoration of icons?” 


“All right,” Sologdin agreed, “It’s late and I don’t insist 
that we. choose any major topic. But let's run through . the 
dueling procedure with some nice, simple question. I’ll give 
you several to choose from. Would you care to debate some 
subject in the field of literature? That’s your field, not mine.” 

“For example?” 

“Well, for example, how ought one to interpret StaiTO- 
< ? 


“There are already a dozen critical essays — ” 

“They’re not worth a kopeck! I’ve read them. StavroginI 
Swdrigailov! Kirillov! Can one really understand tliem? Tlie}' 
are as complex and incomprehensible as people in real life! 
How seldom do we understand another human being right 
from the start, and we never do completely! Something 
unexpected always turns up. 'That’s why Dostoyevsky is so 
great. And literary scholars imagine they can illuminate a 
human being fully. It’s amusing.” 

But observing that Rubin was about to leave — for the 
moment had come when one could break off wnthout suffer- 


ing , disgrace — Sologdin said quickly, “All right. A moral 
theme: the significance of pride in a man’s life.” 

, Rubin shrugged his shoulders. Looking bored, he said, 
“Are we back to being high school students again?” 
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He got up. It was the moment when one could leave vath 
honor. 

“Very good. Now, this subject — ” Sologdin said, taking 
him by the shoulder. 

“Oh, go on,” Rubin waved him off, though not angrily. 
“I haven’t any time for banter. And as for arguing seriouslyl 
You’re a savagel A cave dweller! Everything in your head is 
turned upside down! You’re the only person left on the 
whole planet who doesn’t recognize the three laws of dialec- 
tics. And everything else depends on them!” 

Sologdin brushed the accusation aside with a wave of his 
pink palm. “I don’t accept them? I accept them now.” 

“VVTiat? You accept dialectics?” Rubin’s thick, meaty lips 
set in a pout, and he lisped deliberately, “My little chick! 
Come here and let me kiss you! You’ve accepted dialectics?” 

“I’ve not only accepted it — I have also thought about it! 
I have thought about it every morning for two months. And 
you haven’t!” 

“You have even been thinking? My dear fellow! My 
comme il faut lad!” Rubin continued to pout. “And perhaps 
— -I hardly dare ask — you have also accepted gnosiolog)'?” 

Sologdin frowned. “The ability to apply theoretical con- 
clusions in practice? Well, that’s what material knowledge 
is.” 

"Ah, so you’re an elemental materialist!” Rubin said. 
“That’s a bit on the primitive side. But then what do we 
have to argue about?” 

“What do you mean?” Sologdin demanded indignantly. 
“If we have no common ground, we have nothing to argue 
about. And if we do have a common ground, we have noth- 
ing to argue about! Look here! If you don’t mind, now it’s 
up to you to argue.” 

“What kind of obligation is that? What shall we argue 
about?” 

Sologdin stood up, too, and waved his arms energeti- 
cally. 

“You listen! I accept battle on the most disadvantageous 
terms. I will vanquish you with a weapon tom from your 
o\vn hands! We will debate the premise that you yourself 
don’t understand the three great laws! You’ve learned them 
by heart, like a parrot, and you’ve never thought about 
their real meaning. I can trip you up over and over again.”, _ 

“Well, all right, trip me up!” Rubin cou'''^"’*- ViPln'-nmn.;: 
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out. He was angry at himself, but he was again caught i 
in the argument, 

"Please," said Sologdin, sitting down, “Be seated,” 

Rubin remained standing, still hoping to be able to g 
away. 

■"Well, let’s start with something easy," said Sologdin v.it 
satisfaction, ‘‘Do the laws of dialectics show us the direciio 
of development or not?” 

“Tlie direction?” 

‘‘Yesl Wliere development leads us,” he said. “Tlie proc 
css." 

"Of course.” 

"And just where do you find this? 'S^^ere in particular?' 
Sologdin demanded coldly. 

"Well, in the laws themselves. They embody motion.” 

Now Rubin sat down, too. Tliey began to speak more 
quietly, more seriously. 

"\^^ich law in particular embodies motion?” ' 

“Well, not tire first, of course. Tire second? Let's say the 
third." 

"Hmm. Tlie third? And how can we define it?” 

“Define what?" 

"Tlie direction of tlie motion, of course.” 

Rubin fromaed. “Listen, why all this scholasticism, after 
all?” 

"You call it scholasticism? You know nothing about the 
exact sciences. If a law doesn’t give us numencal correla- 
tions, .and if we don’t know the direction development is 
moving in, then we know nothing whatsoever. All right. 
Let's start from the other end. You often use the phrase, 
'a negation of a negation.’ ^^'hat do you understand those 
words to mean? For example, can you tell me if a negation 
of a negation always occurs in the course of development, or 
does it not occur alw.ays?” 

Rubin thought about this a moment. 'The question was 
une-xpected. It wasn’t usually put in those terms. But, as 
one does during an argument, he concealed his hesitation 
and hastened to reply, “Basically, yes. For the most part.” 

'"riicret” roared Sologdin, satisfied. “You have the whole 
jargon — 'basically,' 'for the most part’I You mix things up so 
that you can't find tlic beginning or the end. If someone saj's 
'a negation of a negation,’ you have a mental picture of a 
seed, a stalk springing out of it, and ten new seeds coming 
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from the stalk. What a bore! It makes me sick!” It was as 
if he were flourishing a sword, cutting into a mob of Sara- 
cens, “Answer me directly: when does 'a negation of a n^a- 
tion’ occur and when does it not occur? When is it inevitable 
and when is it impossible?” 

No trace remained of Rubin’s lassitude. He brought his 
wandering thoughts to bear on the argument; it was of no 
use to anyone, yet it was important, 

“What is the practical significance of asking, ‘When does 
it occur?’ and ‘When does it not occur?’ ” 

“Well, well! What is tlie practical significance of the one 
basic law from which the other two are derived? How can 
anyone talk to you?”. 

“You’re putting the cart before the horse!” Rubin said 
indignantly, 

"Jargon again! Jargon! In other words — " 

“TTie cart before the horse!” Rubin insisted, “We would 
.consider it inexcusable to deduce an analysis of concrete 
phenomena from the ready-made laws of dialectics. And we 
therefore don't have to loiow ‘when it occurs' and 'when 
it does not occur.’ ” 

“Well, I’ll tell you! But you’ll immediately say you knew it 
all the time, that it was taken for granted, obvious. Listen; 
If the return to a previous qualitative state is possible through 
reversing the direction of quantitative change, you do not 
have the negation of a negation. For example, if a nut is 
screwed on tight and has to be unscrewed, you unscrew it. 
It’s the reversal of a process, a case of a quantitative change 
giving rise to a qualitative change, and not the negation of a 
negation at all! If, however, by reversing the direction of 
movement it is not possible to reproduce or return to a 
previous qualitative state, then development can take place 
through a negation, but only if repetitions are permissible 
within it. Otherwise, irreversible changes will be a negation 
only in those cases in which negations of these negations 
themselves are possible.” 

“Logistic games,” muttered Rubin. “Intellectual acrobat- 
ics.” 

“To. go on \vith the nut. If you spoil its thread when you 
screw it on, then you can no longer return it to its former 
condition when you unscrew it. This condition ca: 
recovered by throwing the nut into a vat of jno; 
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Tunning it through a rolling mill, getting a six-sided , rod 
drilling and tapping it, and, finally, cutting a new nut.” 

“hasten, Dmitri," Rubin stopped him in a placating tone, 
"you can't seriously expound malectics on me basis of a 
nut." 

“Why not? Why is a nut any worse than a seed? Not a 
single machine would hold together without nuts. So there 
you are, each successive state is ineversible. It negates the 
preceding, and in relation to the old nut which you’ve spoiled 
the new nut is a negation of a negation. Simple?” And he thrust 
his goateed chin forward. 

“Wait a minutel” Rubin said. “Where did you refute me? 
What you’ve just said proves that the third law does give 
the direction of development.” 

With his hand over his heart, Sologdin bowed. 

"If you didn’t have a quick mind, Lev, I would hardly 
be so eager for the honor of conversing with youl Yes, the 
third law does give the direction! But one must learn to 
use what a law offers. Are you able to work with that law 
and not just to worship it? You have deduced tiiat it does 
supply the direction. But let's ask: does it always? In nature, 
in organic life, yes, it always does: birth, growth, death. But 
what about the inanimate world? It doesn’t always, by any 

V"But we’re principally interested in society.” 

“Who do you mean by ‘we’? Society is not my subject. 
I am an engineer. Society? The only kind of society I recog- 
lize is the society of beautiful ladies.” He smoothed his 

THisInnlie rnmipallv anil lanoTiPft 
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Potapov had been trying vainly to shut out the increasir 
uproar wift his pillow. Finally, he tore the pillow angii 
from over his head and raised himself up in bed. ° 

“Listen, my friends, if you don’t want to sleqj, at lea; 
respect oAer people’s sleep.” And he pointed meaningW? 
to Ruska lying diagonally across the upper bunk. 
if you can’t find a better place.” ■ . 

Sensible people would have quieted down in respoj,;;’ /. 
the outraged cry of Potapov, who loved order, and the;.^- ; 
which had settled over uie semicircular room, which’- 1; 
and Sologdin finally noticed, and the presence of infoV -- 
among them (though Rubin, of course, had no reaso\ 
refrain from shouting out his comdctions) . 

But these two went on almost as before. Their long i 
ment, certainly not their Sist, had only begun. They • - ' 
iJiey must leave the room, since they were unable either 
quiet down or to break it off. They went out, hurling wore 
back and forth on the way until the door into the hallway 
closed behind them. 

Almost immediately after they left the white light was 
extinguished and the blue night light turned on. ^ 

Ruska Doronin, who had paid close attention to their 
argument, was actually the last person in the world to col- 
lect “material” for the purpose of informing on them. He 
had heard Potapov’s unspoken warning and understood it, 
even though he hadn’t seen Potapov’s finger pointing at him. 
And he experienced the intolerable hurt we feel when we 
are accused by someone whose opinion we respect. 

When he had begun his double game with the security 



Bnt iie nai began, and Nenaliin vrss first sent ont ss a 
driver on transport v.-agoiis. Clumsy, dioldng vrith siissa. 
be rounded up horses in the pasture, bridled them, fumped 
on their bac^. He did not knou' hov>- to ride, hc-n- to 
harness a horse, how to pitch hay, and er'eiy nail he hit in- 
variably ben^ as if to mock the inept wnrkman. And the 
more bitter Nerzhin’s lot, the louder the laughter of the 
unshaven, profane, pitiless, and extremely disagreeable Peo- 
ple around him. 

Then Neizhin worked up to the rank of arrilieiy officer. 
He became young and capable again: he nalked around 
wearing a tight belt and flourishing a switch he had picked 
up on the way, because he had nothing else to can}'. He 
rode recklessly on the running boards of speeding trucks, 
cursed heatedly at river crossings, was ready to attack at . 
midnight or in the rain, and he led the obedient, lo)riL 
industrious, and, consequently, pleasant People. And they,- 
his own small personal People, listened agreeably to ‘ his 
propaganda talks about that big People which had risen as 
one man. 

Then Nerzhin had been arrested. During his verj’ first in- 
terrogation, in his first transit prison, in his first camp, struck 
dumb by these deadly blows, he had been horrified by seeing 
-the other side of certain members of the “elite”: in cir- 




tances wliere firmness of character, strength of 
.fcyalty to one’s friends were rital to a prisoner and , 
''.determine the fate of his comrades, tliese delicate, 
tive, highly educated persons who valued beauty often 
rhed out to be cowards, quick to cave in, adroit in excus- 
ng their own vileness. They soon degenerated into traitors, 
beggars, and hypocrites. And Nerzhin had just barely es- 
caped becoming like them. He turned away from men he 
used to think it an honor to be with. He began to ridicule 
and mock w'hat he had once worshiped. He strove for sim- 
plicity, to rid himself of the intelligentsia's habits of ex- 
treme politeness and intellectual extravagance. In a time 
of hopeless failure, amid the svreckage of his shattered life, 
Nerzhin belie\'ed that the only people who mattered W’cre 
those who planed wood, wwked metal, plowed land, and 
cast iron with their owm hands. He tried to acquire from 
simple working people the wisdom of capable hands and 
their philosophy of life. And so he came full circle back to . 
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way, a way he had not read about anywhere: the people i; 
not everyone who speaks our language, nor yet the elect 
marked by the fiery stamp of genius. Not by birtli, not by 
the work of one’s hands, not by the wings of education is 
one elected into the people. , . 

But by one’s inner self. 

Everyone forges his inner self year after year. 

One must try to temper, to cut, to polish one’s soul so as 
to become a human feeing. 

And thereby become a tiny particle of one’s own people. 
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SPIRIDON 

As soon as he had arrived at the sharashka, Nerzhin had. 
singled out redhaired Spiridon, on whose round -face it was 
impossible to distinguish respect from derision unless one 
<new him well. Tliere were other carpenters, turners, and 
nilling-lathe operators, but Spiridon’s surprising wgor set 
•im apart, and there could be no doubt that he was that 
representative of the People from whom one should 
;ek inspiration. 

However, Nerzhin could not find any pretext for getting 
^tter acquainted with Spiridon; he had nothing to talk to 
m about; they did not meet at work; they lived in separate 
ias. The small labor force occupied a separate room at. 
e sharashka, and they spent their off-duty hours separately, 
when Nerzhin started dropping in on Spiridon, Spiridon 
1 his bunkmates unanimously agreed that Nerzhin w'as an 
Dimer and was seeking prey for the "protector.” 
n Spiridon’s opinion, his standing at the sharashka was 
he bottom of the ladder, and he could not imagine why 
security officer might be trying to trap him. Nevertheless, 

2 the authorities weren’t squeamish about gathering up 
kind of carrion, one had to be cautious. Whenever Ner-,. 
entered the room, Spiridon acted as though he were 
hted and made room for him on his bunk. With a stupid 
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expression on his face, he would start talking about some- 
fting a hundred miles from politics: how a spawning fish 
is hooked by the gills with a forked stick and then netted; 
how he used to hunt elk and red bear, and how one should 
beware of a black bear with a white stripe around his neck. 
How snakes were driven away with clover. How red clover 
is the best for hay. And he told a long story about courting 
his Marfa Ustinovna in the twenties. She was performing 
in the drama circle in the village club and was destined to 
marry a rich miller. But out of love she agreed to run off 
with Spiridon, and he had' married her in secret on St. 
Peter’s Day. 

And all the time Spiridon's sick eyes, unwavering under 
his thick reddish brows, said, "Why did you come, informer? 
There’s nothing for you here.” 

Indeed, any informer would have been discouraged long 
ago and let the unyielding victim go. No one would have re- 
mained curious long, enough to visit Spiridon every Sunday 
evening to hear his hunting tales. But Neizhin, who went to 
see Spiridon at first with a certain shyness, Nerzhin, with 
his insatiable desire to resolve in prison everything he had 
not been able to decide about in freedom, month after 
month never tired of Spiridon’s stories. They refreshed him, 
they carried the breath of the damp river dawn, of the day 
breeze from the fields, they carried him back to that unique 
seven-year period in the life of Russia, the seven-year period 
of the NEP, which had no equal in the history of raral 
Russia, from its first beginnings in the primeval forest, be- 
fore the "Viking Ryurik, to the latest division of the enlarged 
collective farms into smaller units. Nerzhin had known this 
seven-year period only as a boy who didn’t understand any- 
thing, and he wished he had been bom earlier. 

Listening to the warm grate of Spiridon’s voice, Nerzhin 
never tried to change the subject to politics with a sly ques- 
tion. And Spiridon gradually came to trust him. He, too, 
became engrossed in the past. He relaxed. The deep furrows 
on his brow eased. His reddish face was softly alight. 

Only his ruined eyesight prevented Spiridon from reading 
books at the sharashka. Adapting himself to I^p— ^ in, he 
now and then ventured such learned words as ' . 

usually not in the right place. In the day« • 

Ustinovna had acted in the village drama 
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heard from the stage, and remembered, the name , of Yese- 
nin. ' . 

“Yesenin?" said Neizhin, who had not expected this. 
"Wonderful! I have him here in the sharashkal .It's a. rarity 
now.” And he brought the little book in its paper coyer wth 
a pattern of autumn maple leaves. He was intrigued: would 
a miracle occur? W^ould the semiliterate Spiridon understand 
and appreciate the poetry of Yesenin? 

The miracle did not take place. Spiridon did not remem- 
ber a single line of what he had heard long ago, although' 
he did like "Tanyusha Was Pretty” and “The Threshing.”,- 
Two days later Major Shikin called Nerzhin in and, ordered 
him to turn over his copy of Yesenin for the censor’s ap- 
proval. Nerzhin did not know who had ^uealed on him. . 
But having suffered publicly at the hands of the “protector,” 
and having lost Yesenin indirectly because of Spiridon, Ner- 
zhin finally won his trast, and Spiridon began to use the 
familiar pronoun witli him. From then on tliey conversed, 
not in the room but under the arch of the stainvay in the 
prison itself, where no one could overhear them. 

Since tlien, for the last five of six Sundays, Spiridon’s 
stories had shone with the folk profundity Nerzhin had been 
yearning to hear. Evening after evening he reviewed the life 
of a Russian peasant who wns seventeen in the year of the 
’.evolution and over forty' when the war with Hitler began. . 
What tumult he had known! Wliat waves had battered 
! At fourteen he became the head of the family. His 
fatlier had been killed in the war against Germany. And he 
had gone out to the mowing ivith tlie old men. "I learned 
to scyrthe in half a day,” he said. At sixteen he went to work 
in a glass factory and marched to meetings under red ban- 
ners. When the government declared that the land belonged 
to the peasants, he rushed to the village and took an allot- 
ment. iTrat year he, his motlier, and his brothers and sisters 
worked the land, and by October, on Pokrov Day, they had 
some wheat. But after Christmas the authorities began to 
requisition the wheat for the cify: deliver some, then deliver 
some more. And after Easter, Spiridon, who was eighteen, 
was ordered into the Red Army. But he had no intention 
of going into the army and leaving his bit of land behind 
and so he went off into the -woods with other young men, 
where they joined the “Greens.” Tlie slogan was: “Don’t 
touch us and we won’t touch you.” But then it got crowded 
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even in the forest, and they found themselves among the 
Whites, who were there for only a short time. The Whites 
asked whether there were any commissars among them. 
There weren't, but the Whites shot their leader just to 
frighten them, ordered the rest to put on tricolor cockades, 
and issued them rifles. On the whole, the "Whites maintained 
the old order, as it had been under the czar. They fought a 
while for the Whites and w'ere taken prisoner by the Reds — 
in fact, they made no attempt to avoid capture, but sur- 
render^ voluntarily. And the Reds shot the officers and 
ordered the soldiers to remove the cockades from their hats 
and to put on red arm bands. Thus Spiridon was with the 
Reds until the end of the Civil War. He marched off to 
Poland, and after Poland their army was a work force and 
they still weren’t allowed to go home. Afterward they were 
taken to Petrograd during the first week of the Lenten fast 
and sent right out across the ice, and they captured some 
sort of fort. Only then did Spiridon get home. 

He returned to the village in the spring and threw himself 
into working the bit of land he had won. He didn’t return 
from the war like some — spofled, a good-for-nothing. He 
quickly established himself, got married, acquired horses. 
As the proverb says: "Where there’s a good householder, 
you can Avalk through the yard and you’ll find a ruble.” 

Of course, pow'er was based on the poor peasants, but 
by then people didn’t want to be poor but to get rich, and 
the poor peasants, like Spiridon — those, at least, who liked 
to work — ^were also inclined toward acquisition. There was 
a term current at that time: “an intensive farmer.” It re- 
ferred to a person who w'anted to have a good, prosperous 
farm that didn’t depend on landless hired laborers, who 
wanted to do it scientifically, with knowhow. (With landless 
hired men, one didn’t need a brain to get rich.) So Spiridon 
Yegorov and his wife became intensive farmers. 

“To many well is half of life,” Spiridon always said. 
Marfa Ustinovna was his chief happiness and his greatest 
success. Because of her he didn’t drink and he kept away 
from bad company. She gave him a child each year, two 
sons, then a daughter, yet their births did not separate her 
one inch from her husband. She pulled her weight. She put 
toge^er a household. She wus literate, and she r^'^he 
magazine Be Your Chm Affonomist — that — — 
don became an intensive farmer. 
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The intensive farmers were favored; they were given loans 
and seed. Success followed success, and' tliere , was plent}’ 
of money. He and Marfa got ready to build themselves a 
brick house, not realizing that the time of such, openhanded- 
ness was ending. Spiridon was respected. He sat in' the 
“prisidim” as he called it. He was a hero of the Civil War 
and, by now, a Communist. 

But then and there they were burned out. They barely 
saved the children from the fire. They were left hungry, witli 
nothing. - , . 

But they had little time to grieve. Hardly had tliey begun 
to work their way up from the ruin of the fire, than from 
far-off Moscow thundered the slogan, “Dekulaki^tion.” And 
all those intensive farmers who had been encouraged for , 
no reason were reclassified as kulaks for no reason, and 
exterminated. Marfa and Spiridon were glad they had. not - 
managed to build themselves a brick house, ' 

For the millionth time fate showered riddles on them, and 
misfortune turned into luck. 

Instead of going off in a GPU convoy to die" in the tundra, 
Spiridon Yegorov was given the assignment of “Commissar- 
for Collectivization”: to drive . people into the collective 
farms. He wore a frightening revolver on his hip; he per- 
sonally expelled people from their homes and sent them off 
'jmder arrest, stripped of their possessions, one after the 
>ther, kulaks or anyone else, whomever he had to. 

No easy explanation or class analysis was available to 
Spiridon to help him understand this or the other sudden' 
changes in Jiis life. Nerzhin did not reproach or question 
him, but he could tell that Spiridon’s spirit had been troubled. 
He had begun to drink at that rime, and though once he 
had been master of the whole village, he now drank on such 
a . scale that everv'tliing fell into ruin. He had the rank of 
coinmissar, but .he was inept at giving orders. He didn’t 
noricc that the, peasants were killing their cattle and joining 
the collective farms without a living horn or hoof. 

, Because of all this, Spiridori nns dismissed as commissar. 
Nor did they, stop there. He was immediately ordered to 
put his hands behind his back, and m'th one policeman in 
front and another behind, revolvers at the ready, they took 
him off to prison. They tried him quickly. As he said, 
“^^^^ere we were, they never rvasted rime sentencing peo- 
ple.” They gave him ten years for “economic counterrevolu- 
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tion” and sent him off to work on the 'S^^ite Sea Canal and, 
when that was finished, to the Moscow-Volga Canal. There 
Spiridon worked as a ditchdigger and as a carpenter. He 
received an ample ration, and the only thing his heart pined 
for was Marfa, who had been left with the three children. 

Then Spiridon got a retrial. They changed the charge from 
“economic counterrevolution” to “abuse of authority.” He 
was thereby switched from the category of “socially hostile” 
to “socially friendly.” Then they summoned him and told, 
him that ftey would entrust a rifle to him and make him a 
prisoner guard. And though just the day before, Spiridon, 
like a decent zek, had been cursing the guards TOth the 
foulest language, and the prisoner guards with even worse, 
he took up the rifle they offered him and served as a guard 
in charge of his former comrades because to do so would 
reduce his term and give him forty rubles a month to send 
home. 

Soon after that, the head of the camp, ivho wore the 
insignia of a Commissar of State Security, congratulated 
him on his liberation. Spiridon was given papers assigning 
him not to a collective farm but to a factory. He took Marfa 
and the children there, and soon he was listed on the honor 
roll on the factory’s red bulletin board as one of the best 
glass blowers. He worked overtime to make up for every- 
thing they had lost since the fire. They were already thinking 
of a little one-faihily cabin with a vegetable garden and of the 
children's further education. When the war broke out, the 
children were fifteen, fourteen, and thirteen. Soon the front 
had almost reached their town. 

At every turning point in Spiridon's life Nerzhin waited 
in silence to hear what Spiridon would do next. He now 
supposed that out of spite for having been sent to camp 
Spiridon would wait to welcome the Germans. But no. 
Spiridon behaved at first like a character in the best patriotic 
novels. What possessions they had, he buried in the ground. 
As soon as the factory equipment had been sent off on 
freight cars, and the workers had been provided with carts, 
he put his \vife and three children in a cart, and, pushing on 
“with someone else’s horse and someone else’s whip, without 
stopping,” he retreated from Pochep to Kaluga with thou- 
sands of others. 

But below Kaluga somthing cracked; their column was 
broken somewhere, and suddenly there we’"'’ ■"f’’ 
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of them but merely hundreds, and the men were to be talcen 
into the army at the nearest military registration office while 
their families were to go on alone. 

As soon as it was clear that he would have, to say farewell 
to his family, Spiridon, without the least doubt as to tlie 
conectness of his course of action, hid in tlie woods until 
the front passed him. Tlien, in that same cart, with tliat 
same horse — ^no longer government issue, to be treated care- 
lessly, but his own property to be carefully tended — he 
pushed his family back from Kaluga to ' Pochep, returned 
to his own wllage, and settled in someone’s empty hut. There 
he was told to take as much of the former collective farm 
land as he could work. Spiridon took it and began to plow 
and sow with not a pang of conscience, paying little atten- 
tion to the war communiques, working hard and steadily, 
exactly as if these were the long-gone years when there were 
no collective farms and no war. 

Tlie partisans came to him and told him not to plow but 
to gather up his things and ■ join . them. “Someone has to 
plow,’’ Spiridon said, and he refused to leave the land. 

Tlien tlie partisans rrianaged to kill, a German motor- 
cyclist, not outside tlie village but right in the middle of it. 
llic partisans knew the German orders. Tlie Germans came 
, in, drove everyone but, and burned the whole village to the 
"round. 

Now Spiridon no longer doubted that the time had come 
to pay the Germans back. He took Marfa and the children 
to her mother, and he went straight to those partisans in the 
woods. They gave him an automatic pistol and grenades. 
And he, conscientiously, wholeheartedly, just as he had work- 
ed in the factory or on the land, shot German patrols, drove 
transports, helped blow up bridges. On holidays he left to 
visit his family. Tlius it turned out that after all he ivas 
, wth his family one way or another. 

. But the front overtook them again. The partisans had 
been bragging that Spiridon would be given a medal as soon 
as the Soviet forces arrived. And it was rumored that they 
would be taken into the Soviet Army, that their hiding in 
the woods, would end. 

The Germans herded to the west all the inhabitants from 
the village where Marfa was living. A boy ran to Spiridon 
■with the news. 

, So, without vyaiting for our forces, without waiting for 
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anything, telling no one, Spiridon dropped his automatic 
pistol and two drums of ammunition and ran after his family. 

.^3naged to make his way into, tlieir column as a 
civilian, and, once again whipping the sariie horse ahead of 
the same cart, acting on tliis new decision which, seemed, 
somehow right to him, he marched west along the jammed 
road from Pochep to Slutsk. 

When Nerzhin heard this, he put his hands to his head 
and rocked back and forth in bewilderment. He could no 
longer understand. But since it was not up to him to educate 
Spiridon in the philosophy of social experiment, he still did 
not reproach him. Instead, he asked, “And what next, Dani- 
lich?” 

What next? He could, of course, have gone back 
to the woods, and he did once, but they had a wild en- 
counter with some bandits, and he barely saved his daugh- 
ter from them. So he went on with the river of people. He 
began to suspect that our own forces wouldn’t believe him, 
that they would remember his not having gone with the 
partisans at the beginning and his having run away from 
them. Then, there being nothing else to do in any case, he 
arrived at Slutsk. There they were put aboard a train for the 
Rhineland and were given food coupons. At first there was a 
rumor that they wouldn’t take children, and Spiridon was 
already figuring out what to do next. But they took all of 
them. He abandoned the horse and cart, and they left. Near 
Mainz he and the boys were assigned to a factory and his 
wife and daguhter were sent to work on German farms. ^ 

Once a German foreman in the factory struck Spiridon’s 
younger son. Spiridon didn’t stop to think, but jumped for- 
ward with an ax. Under the laws of the German Reich, 
the regular, peacetime laws, such an act meant the firing 
squad. But the foreman held himself in check, approached 
the rebel, and said, “I am myself a Vater. I verstehe you.’’ 

He did not report the incident. Spiridon learned later 
that that very morning the foreman had received word of 
his son’s death in Russia. 

And Spiridon, half-blind now and sick, remembering that 
Rhenish foreman, wiped away a tear with his sleeve. “After 
that I wasn’t angry at the Germans. Not even^ for haw'ng 
burned our house or anything else — that ‘Vater’ wiped out 
all the evil. After all, the human being in hin 
German or not.” 
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But that was one of the laie, very laie times when his ■ 
opinion was shaken, and it jarred the soul of the stubborn 
redheaded peasant. Throughout the rest of tlie difficult , 
years, in all the cruel sinkings and surfacings,_ no second 
thoughts, weakened Spiridon in moments of crisis. His in- 
stinctive actions challenged the most rational pages of Mon- 
taigne and Chanon. 

Despite Spiridon Yegorov’s shocking iterance of the . 
highest attainments of man and society, his behavior was 
distinguished by a steady sobriety. If he knew that the vil- 
lage dogs were being hunted down by the Germans, he 
would put out a severed cow's head in the light snow for 
any possible survivors. And though he ’ of course had never 
studied either geography or German, when bad luck landed 
him and his older son in Alsace to build trenches, and the , 
Americans were pouring in on' them from the air, he and 
his . son ran away and, without asking directions, without 
being able to read the German signs, hiding in the daytime, 
traveling by night, in an unknown land, without roads, 
sliaight as the crow flies, he covered more than fifty miles 
to reach the house of the peasant farmer near Mainz where 
his wife was working. There they sat in a shelter in the 
orchard until the Americans came. 

Not one of the eternal questions about the validity of 

■ sensory perceptions and the inadequacy of our knowl- 
edge of our inner lives tormented Spiridon. He knew un- 
shakably what he saw, heard, smelled, and imderstood. 

In the same way, everything about his concept of -virtue 
fitted together without forcing. He did not slander ailyone. 
He never lied about anyone. He used profanity only when 
. it was necessary. He killed only in war. He fought only be- 
cause of his fiancee. He would not steal a rag or a crumb 
from anyone. And if, before his marriage, he had, as he him- 
self said, "played around with the skirts,” well,, had not the 
supreme authority, Aleksandr Pushkin, confessed that "Thou . 
shall not covet thy neighbor’s wife” was particularly hard 
on him? . 

Now at the age of fifty, nearly blind, a prisoner evidently, 
doomed to die in prison, Spiridon did not seem to be mov- 
ing toward sanctity, or fatigue, or repentance, much less 
, toward tlie reform implicit in the term “corrective camps.” , 
Every day from dawn till' dusk he swept the court -with his 
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busy broom and in this way defended himself against the 
commandant and tlie security officers. 

What Spiridon loved was the land. 

What Spiridon had was a family. 

The concepts of “country” and “religion” and “sodalism,” 
which seldom turn up in everj'day conversation, were evi- 
dently unknown to Spiridon. His ears were closed to them; 
his tongue would not speak them. 

His country was — family. 

His religion was — family. 

Socialism was — family. 

Therefore he was obliged to say to all the kings, priests, 
and promulgators of the good, the reasonable, and the eter- 
nal, all the writers and orators, all the scribblers and critics, 
all the prosecutors and judges who made Spiridon their busi- 
ness: 

"Why don’t you go to hell?” 
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SPIRIDON’S STANDARDS 

Above their heads the wooden stairs rumbled and creaked 
under the tramping and shuffling of many feet. Now and 
then dust and debris' sifted down, but Spiridon and Nerzhin 
hardly noticed. 

Tliey were sitting on the unsvv^ept floor, the seats of their 
dirty, worn-out coveralls stiff with grime. It was uncomfort- 
able without any logs to lean against. Hands clasped around 
their knees, they leaned back against the planks nailed 
crookedly to the bottom of the staircase. They stared 
straight ahead, their eyes fixed on the peeling wall of tr- 
toilet. . , . 

Nerzhin was smoking a lot, as he always did when 
to think something through. He lined up the 
cigarette butts along the half-rotten basebo'”"’ 
case wall, a dirty triangle of crumbh'ng plaste 
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women were separated right away and sent on in separate 
trains. The Yegorov family, which had kept together through 
the whole war, now fell apart. No one asked whether they 
came from Bryansk or Saratov. Without any trial at all, 
Spiridon's wife and daughter were sent to the Perm r^ion, 
where the girl was put to work running a gasoline-powered 
saw in a lumber camp. Spiridon and his sons were throvm 
behind barbed rvire, and all three were given ten years 
apiece for treason. Spiridon and his younger son had landed 
in the camp in Solikamsk, which meant he could at least 
bring the boy up for another two years. The elder son had 
been sent to a Kolyma camp. 

This was home. This was the daughter’s husband and the 
sons' schooling. 

'The strain of the interrogation and the years of hunger- 
in the camp Spiridon gave half his daily ration to his son — 
had not improved Spiridon’s eyesight; in fact, his iemaming 
eye, the left, had dimmed. In the midst of the unending v/olf 
fight in that far-off forest hole, to ask the doctors to restore- 
one’s eyesight was like praying to ascend living into heaven. 
'The wretched camp clinic could not even have figured oiit 
where to send him to be cured, much less cure him. 

Hands pressed to his head, Nerzhin considered the riddle 
’ f his friend. He did not look down or look up at this peasant 
■ hom events had overtaken, but he felt as one wifli him. 
For some time all their conversations had been leading Ner-, 
2hin more and more urgently toward one question. The 
whole fabric of Spiridon’s life was bound up with it. And 
today it seemed that the time had come to ask it. 

Spiridon’s complex life, his crossing and recrossing from 
one warring side to another, w'asn’t mere more to it than 
simple self-preservation? Didn’t it somehow relate to tlie 
Tolstoyan teaching that no one in the world is just and no 
one guilty? Wasn't there a whole system of philosophical 
skepticism in the almost instinctive acts of the redheaded 
peasant? 

Today, under the staircase, the social experiment under- 
. taken_ by Nerzhin promised to produce a completely unex- 
pected and brilliant result. 

"I feel bad, Gleb," Spiridon was saying, and he rubbed 
his callused palm roughly along his unshaven face, as if he 
wanted to rub off the skin, ‘^ter all. I’ve had no letter 
from home for four months.” 
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Spiridon looked at him reproachfully (his eyes were gone, 
but they never looked glassy, like those of people blind from 
birth, and they were full of expression) . 

‘‘What can that letter say after four months?” 

‘‘When you get it tomorrow, bring it here and I'll read it.” 

‘‘Sure I’ll bring it.” 

‘‘Maybe some letters got lost in the mail. Maybe tlie ‘pro- 
tectors’ have been keeping them. 'There’s no use worrying, 
Danilich.” 

‘‘What do you mean, when my heart is all in a knot? I am 
anxious about Vera. 'The girl is only hventy-one, and she 
has no father, no brothers, and her mother isn’t with her.” 

Nerzhin had seen a photograph of Vera Yegorova which 
had been taken last spring. A big plump girl with big tmsting 
eyes. Her father had managed to bring her unscathed through 
a world war. He had used a hand grenade to save her from 
evil men who tried to rape her at fifteen. But what could he 
do from prison? , 

Nerzhin imamned the dense Penn forest, the machine- 
gun clatter of the gasoline saw, the abominable roar of the 
tractors, the dragging tree trunks,, the trucks with their rear 
ends mired in s^vamps and their radiators raised skyward 
imploringly, the dark, angry tractor drivers who could no 
longer differentiate between vile oaths and ordinary words — 
and among tliem a girl in work clothes, in trousers, her 
feminine figure tempringly setting her apart. She sleeps at 
bonfires with them. No one who passes her misses the chance 
to paw her. Indeed, it was not for nothing that Spiridon’s 
heart ached. 

•To tiy to reassure him would be pitifully futile. It would 
be better, Nerzhin felt, to divert his mind, and, at the same 
■ time, try to discover an alternative to the wisdom of his 
intellectual friends. He felt he was on the verge of hearing 
a confirmation of skepticism as the people understood it, 
and that later, perhaps, he might make use of it himself. 

‘‘I’ve wanted to ask you something for a long time, Spiri- 
don Danilich, while I’ve been listening to all your adven- 
tures. Your life has been tom up, yes, and so have many 
many others’, too, not just yours. You've gone back and 
forth, seeking something impossible. Why? I mean, .what 
standards—” he almost said “criteria”— "what standards are 
we to use in trying to understand life? For example, are 
there really people on earth, who consciously want to 
do evil? ■^^o think, ‘I’m going to do those men real harm. 
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I’ll squeeze them so they won't have a chance to live.’ 
Probably not, don’t you think? Maybe everyone wants to 
do good or thinks he wants to, but not everyone is free of 
guilt or error, and some are totally conscienceless, and they 
do each other so much harm. 'They convince themselves 
they are doing good, but in fact it turns out to be evil. As 
you might say, they sow rye and grow weeds.” 

Evidently he had not expressed himself clearly. Spiridon, 
looked at him, squinting and frorvning, as if he suspected a 
trap. 

*Let’s say you make a mistake and I want to correct you. 

I speak to you about it, and you don’t listen to me, you even 
shut me up. Well, what am I supposed to do? Beat you over • 
the head? It’s fine if I'm right, but what if I only think I 
am, if I have merely convinced myself that I'm right? Or 
maybe I used to be right, but now I am wrong. After all, 
life changes, doesn’t it? I mean, if a person canT always be 
sure that he is right then how can he act? Is it conceivable 
that any human being on earth can really teD who is right 
and who is wrong? Who can be sure about that?” 

“Well, I can tell you!” Spiridon, alight with sudden under- 
standing, replied readily, as if he had been asked which offi- 
cer would nave the morning duty. "I’ll tell you: the wolf- 
hound is right and the cannibal is wrong!” 

“What? What?” Nerzhin said, struck by the simplicity 
Bnd force of the ansrver. 

“That’s how it is," Spiridon repeated with harsh conyic- 
h'on, turning directly toward Nerzhin and breathing hotly in- 
to his face: 

“Tlie wolfhound is right and the cannibal is wrong.” 


64 


CLENCHED FISTS 

^fter lights-out the slender young lieutenant with square 
nustaches who had come on duty Sunday evening went 
personally through the upper and lower hallways of tiie spe- 
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dal prison, chasing prisoners back to their rooms. On Sun- 
day they were always reluctant to go to bed. He would have 
made the rounds a second time, but he could not tear himself 
away from the plump young medical assistant in the dis- 
pensary. She had a husband in Moscow who couldn’t get 
to see her for days on end when she was assigned to the 
restricted area. And the lieutenant was counting on getting 
something for himself that night. She would pull away 
from him, laughing coarsely and repeating the same thing 
over and over, “Stop acting like thatl'^ 

Therefore he sent his sergeant around the second time. The 
sergeant understood that the lieutenant wouldn’t be leaving 
the medical ofEce before morning and wouldn’t be checking 
up on him, so he made no specie effort to send everyone to 
bed. He didn't bother because being a bastard had become a 
bore to him after many years and also because he knew 
very well that adults who had to work the next day would 
eventually go to sleep. 

The lights on the staircase and in the hallways of the 
special prison were never turned off at night because that 
might contribute to an escape or rebellion. 

TTiat was why no one had chased Rubin and Sologdin to 
bed during the two inspections. They were still standing 
against the wall in the big main hallway. It was past mid- 
night, but they had forgotten about sleep. 

This was one of those endless, angry arguments with 
which, like actual fights, Russian celebrations frequently 
conclude. 

The debate on paper hadn’t worked out. During the past 
hour or two Rubin and Sologdin had covered the two other 
laws of dialectics, disturbing the shades of Hegel and Feuer- 
bach, But their argument could not keep its footing on those 
cold, lofty heights, and with each blow that was exchanged 
it slipped further into the abyss. 

“You are a fossil, a dinosaurl” Rubin raged. “How do 
you think you’ll be able to live in freedom with such wild 
ideas? Do you really think society will accept you?” 

“What society?” Sologdin demanded, looking astonished. 
“I’ve been in prison for as long as I can remember, with 
nothing but barbed wire and guards around me._ I am al-; 
ready cut off from that society beyond the zone, cut pP~^s 
a matter of fact, forever. So why should 
for it?” 
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They had already argued about the .way. young people 
^yere growing up. 

‘‘How dare you pass judgment on the young?” Rubin , 
stormed! ‘‘I fought ,\vith young people at the front, went, on 
scouting missions wtli tliem across the lines, and - all you 
know about them is what you heard from some drip at a 
transit camp. For twelve years you've done nothing . but 
grow- sour in some camp. How much of the country have 
you seen? Patriarch’s Ponds? Kolomenskoye on Sundays?” 

, ‘‘The country? You take it on yourself to talk about the 
country?” Sologdin cried, in a stifled shout, as if lie were 
being choked. . “Shame! Shame on you! How many people 
went through Butyrskaya? Do you remember Gromov, Ivan- 
teyev,, Yashin, Blokhin? Tliey told you real things about the 
counti}'. Tliey told you everything about their lives. Are , 
you going to tell , me you didn’t listen to -them? And what 
about Vartapetov, and then that what’s-his-name?” 

“Who? Why should I listen to them? Blind people . 
yelping like'.an animal whose paw has been crushed. ’Tli^' 
talk as if the failure of their oivn lives mrans the world is 
collapsing. .Their’ obsemtory- is a latrine, bucket. Tliey view , 
the world from the stump of a tree; they haven’t got a real 
point of view!” 

They went on and on, losing track of their arguments, 
unable to follow their, own trains of thought, unaware of the 
hallway where, besides themselves, there were only two half- 
vv wd chess players sitting at a chess board and the black- 
smith, an inveterate smoker. All they were conscious of were , 
their own angry gestures, their inflamed faces, a big black 
beard, confronting a precise blond goatee. 

Each was trying for one thing only: to hit a sore spot that 
would make the other, wnce. 

Sologdin glared at Rubin with such jiassion that, if eyes 
could melt in a blaze of feeling, his eyes would have been 
molten. . 

“How can anyone talk to you? You can’t be reached by 
reason! It costs you absolutely nothing to switch from black ; 
to white. And what .really enrages me is the fact that inside 
you, you really believe in the motto — ” in his frenzy, he had 
used a word of non-Russian origin, but at least it belonged 
to the age of chivalry' — “that ‘the ends justify the means.’ 
Yet if anyone asks you to your face if you believe in it, 
you deny it!. I’m sure you deny it.” - 
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‘*No, why?” Suddenly Rubin spoke mth soothing cool- 
ness. “I don’t believe in it for myself. But it’s different in a 
social sense. Our ends are the first in all human histoiy 
which are so lofty that we can say they justify the means by 
which they’ve been attained.” 

“Ah, so it comes to that,” said Sologdin, seeing an un- 
guarded . target for his rapier, and dealing a formidable and 
resounding blow. "Just remember: the higher the ends, the 
higher must be the means! Dishonest means destroy the 
ends themselves.” 

“What do you mean by dishonest? Who uses dishonest 
means? Perhaps you deny the morality of revolutionary 
means? Perhaps you also deny the, necessity of dictator- 
ship?” 

“Don’t tiy to drag me into politicsl” Sologdin said, shak- 
ing his finger rapidly in front of Rubin’s nose. “I was im- 
prisoned under Section 58, but I have never had anything 
to do with politics, and I don’t now'. The blacksmith sitting 
over there — he’s here under Section 58, too, and he's illiterate.” 

“Answer the quesfa'onJ” insisted Rubin. “Do you recog- 
nize the dictatorship of the proletariat?” 

“I haven’t said a word about the rule of the workers. I 
asked you a purely ethical question: do the ends justify the 
means or don’t ftey? And you’ve given me your answerl 
You have exposed yourself.” 

“I didn’t say they do in one’s personal lifel” 

'What of it?” Sologdin said, hardly able to suppress a 
shout. “Morality shouldn’t lose its force as it increases its 
scopel That would mean that it’s villainy if you personally 
kill or betray someone; but if the One-and-Only and Infalli- 
ble knocks off five or ten million, then that’s according to 
natural law and must be appraised in a progressive sense.” 

“The two things cannot be compared! They are qualitative- 
ly different.” 

“Stop pretendingl You’re too intelligent to believe that 
filth! No right-thinking person can think that way! You’re 
simply lying!” 

“You’re the one who is lying! Everything with you is 
just a big act! Your idiotic ‘Language of Maximum Clari^’l 
And your playing at chivalry and knighthood! And getting 
yourself up to look like Aleksandr Nevsky! Everything is 
an act with you, because you’re a failure 
wood — that’s an act, too!” 
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.“For some reason you’ve stopped coming out there! You 
have to work with your hands uiere, not with your tonguel’,' 

“What do you mean stopped? Three days?” , 

Their argument plunged nonstop through the dark and 
lighted places of their memories, like a night express rush-:' 
ing past whistle stops and signal lights, ^across the empty 
steppes and through the twinlmng cities; and from the world , 
flashing by outside, a fleeting light gleamed, or a transient . 
roar sounded, without effect on the headlong rush of their ■ 
coupled thoughts. ^ . 

“You might first apply morality to yourself!” Rubin said 
indignantly. “Wliat about ends and means in your case? In ■ 
one’s personal lifel Just remember what you dreamed about 
when you started out to be an engineer! You were deter- 
mined to make a million.” ■ _ . 

“You might recall that you taught village children to in- ■ 
form against their parents!” 

They had known each other for two years. And how they . 
were trying to turn against each other in the most damaging 
and painful way everything they had, learned in their most 
intimate conversations. Everything they remembered became , 
an accusation, a weapon. Far from rising to abstract ques- 
tions, their duel was descending lower and lower to the most- . 
\ personal and painful details. 

“There are your fellow thinkers! There are your best, 
friends!” Sologdin stormed. “Shishkin-Myshkin! I can’t un- 
derstand why you keep away from them? Wiat . kind of 
hypocrisy is that?” 

“What? What are you saying?” Rubin choked. “Do you 
mean that seriously?” 

No. Sologdin knew very well that Rubin was not an in- 
former and would never be one. But at the moment the 
temptation was great to lump him with the security officers. 

“After all,” Sologdin insisted, “it would be much more 
consistent with your point of view^ Since our jailers are in . 
the right, it’s your duty to help them -as much as you can. 
And why shouldn’t you play the informer? Shikin ivill write 
a favorable report, and your case will be reconsidered — ” 

“That smells of blood!” Rubin clenched his big fists and 
lifted them as though he meant to fight. “Faces get smashed , 
: '.for saying things like that.” 

. “I only said,” Sologdin parried with as much restraint as 
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he could manage, “that it would show more consistency on 
your part. If the ends justify the means.” 

Rubin unclenched his fists and glared with contempt at 
his opponent. 

"Ofie must have principles] You haven't any. All that 
abstract chatter about Good and Evil — ” 

Sologdin clarified his* point: “What do you expecti Figure 
it out yourself. Since, all of us have been imprisoned justly, 
and you’re the only exception, that means our jailers are ’in 
the right. Every year you write a petition asking for a par- 
don — ” 

“You liel Not asking for a pardon, but for a review of my 
case.” 

“What’s the difference?” 

“A very big difference indeed.” 

“They hum you down, and you keep on begging. You’re 
the one who didn't want to argue about the significance of 

E ride in a man’s life, but you ought to be thinking very 
ard about pridel You’re willing to demean yourself just for 
the sake of superficial freedom. You’re like a puppy on a 
chain: whoever has the chain in his hand has you in his 
power.” 

“And you’re not in anybody’s power?” said Rubin, furi- 
ous. “And you wouldn’t beg?” 

“No!” 

“Well, you haven’t the slightest chance of getting your 
freedom! But if you did, you wouldn’t just beg, you would — ” 
“Never,” Sologdin said. 

“How noble of you! You make fun of all the confusion 
in Number Seven, but if you could do something spectacular 
to clear it up, you’d crawl on your belly.” 

"Never!” Sologdin repeated, trembling. 

“But I tell you!” Rubin crowed. “You just don’t have the 
talent. Nothing but sour grapes! Still, if you could produce 
something — if they were to call on you — ^you'd crawl on 
your belly!” 

“Prove it!” Now it was Sologdin who clenched his fists. 
“We’ll see' whose face gets smashed!” 

“Give me time, and I’ll prove it! Give me ... a year! 
Will you give me a year?” 

“Take ten.” 


THE FIRST CIRCLE 

“But I know youl You*ll hide behind dialectics, say that 

'everytliing flows, everytliing changes."' . 

“It’s for people like you that ‘everything flows, everything 
changes’! Don’t judge others by yourself.” ' . . • . 
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DOTTY 

Relations behveen a man and a woman are always .strange: 
nothing can be foreseen, they have no predictable direction, 
no law. Sometimes you come to a dead endj where tliere 
is nothing to do but sit down and weep; all the words have 
been said, and to no purpose; all the arguments have been - 
thought of, and shattered. But then sometimes, at a chance 
' iodic or word, the wall doesn’t start to cracl^ but simply 
melts away. And where there was nothing but darkness, a 
clear path appears again, where two people can walk. 

Just a path — perhaps only for a minute. 

‘ Innokenty had decided long ago that everything was , 
'■ i' led between him and Dotty. It had to be, \vith Ihis re- 
moteness, this pettiness, of hers. But she had been so gentle 
at his father-in-law’s party that he had felt a great warmth 
toward her. He still felt it, driving home with her and 
chatting about the party. He listened while Dotty went on 
about Clara’s marriage, and, w'thout thinking, he put his 
arm around her and took her hand, 

_ Suddenly he thought: if this woman had never been either 
his wife or his mistress, and he had , put his arm around 
her in the same way, what would he be feeling? It was clear 
enough : he would give anything to make love to her. 

Then why, when she was his own wife, did it depress 
him to want her? 

It was degraded, contemptible. Just exactly as she nhs, 
now: — spoiled, . soiled by other hands — now, this moment, , 
she excited him terribly . . . terribly. As if he were driven to 
prove something.' "What? To whom? 

Back in their living room, saying good night. Dotty laid 
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her head on Innohenty's chest, Idssed his neck awlnvardly, 
and left ■without looldng at him. Innokenty went on to his 
©■wn room and undressed for bed. Suddenly he felt he had to 
see her. 

It was partly that he had felt safe' from arrest at the party; 
the crowd of people drinking, talking, and laughing had been 
like armor around him. Now, in the loneliness of his study, 
he was afraid again. 

He stood at his ■wife’s door in his bathrobe and slippers. 
StiU undecided whether to knock or not, he pushed the door 
lightly ■with his hand. Dotty had always locked her door at 
night. But now it opened at his touch. 

"Without knocking, Innokenty went in. Dotty wns lying 
in bed under a soft, silvery-violet blanket. 

She should have started, but she did not move. 

A small lamp on- the bedside table shone on her tender 
face, her fair hair, her apricot satin nightgo^wn, delicately 
trimmed •with lace, throu^ which her shotdders, arms and 
breasts gleamed alluringly. 

It was rather hot in the bedroom, but Innokenty welcomed 
the v/armth; he seemed to have some sort of chiH. There 
was a scent of perfume. 

He v/ent up to a small table covered vrith a smoly-gray 
cloth. Picldng up a seasheU, turning it over and over, he said 
angrily, without looking at her, “I can’t understand why I’m 
here. I can’t imagine there bdng anything beti^'een us again.” 
(He did not speak or even think aljout his ovra infidelit)' in 
Rome.) “But just now I thought to myself: 'What if I do go 
to her?’ ” 

Nervously, he turned the seashell over, and looked at 
Dotty. 

He despised himself. 

She turned her head on the pillow and looked up at him, 
attentively and tenderly, though she could hardly make out 
his face in the half-darkness. Her arms looked bare and 
helpless beneath the lovely folds of her nightgown. She held 
a book lightly in one hand. 

“Just lie down beside me for a while, anyway,” she said 
touchingly. 

Just lie down? Why not? To forgive her for ever5i;hing 
that had happened was another matter. 

It was easier to talk Iring down — ^for some reason he 
could say much more, the most intimate things, if they were 
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lying in each other’s arms under the. blanket rather tlian 
sitting opposite each other in armchairs. 

He took a couple of steps toward the bed, then hesitated. 

She lifted the edge of the blanket for him to come under a. 

Unaware that he’d stepped on' the book that, had slipped 
from her fingers, Innokenty lay down, and , everything closed 
behind him. 
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THE DAMASCENE SWORD 

At last the sharashka slept. . 

Two hundred and eighty zeks slept under the blue light 
bulbs, their heads thrown back or shoved into their pillows, 
breathing silently or snoring obnoxiously or crying out, 
curled up to get warm or sprawled out because they, were 
too hot. Tliey slept on two floors of the building, on. two 
tiers of bunks on each floor, seeing different things in their 
dreams; old men saw their loved ones; young men saw wom- 
en; some saw what they had lost, some a train, some a 

urch, some their judges. But however their dreams differed, 
•n all of them the sleepers w'ere wearily aware that, the}' 
were prisoners; if they were wandering about on the green 
grass or in the city, it meant they had escaped, deceived 
feeir jailers, tliere had been a misunderstanding and thev 
were being pursued. That happy, complete oblivion, whicn 
Longfellow had envisioned in '‘Tbe Slave’s Dream” was liol 
their lot. Tlie shock of undesewed arrest, the sentence, ol 
ten or twenty-five years, the barking police dogs, the ham 
mering boots of the escort guards, and the rending sound oi 
camp reveille had penetrated every level of their beings, al 
secondary' and even primary instincts, into their very bones 
Had there been a fire, the suddenly awakened prisonei 
would have first remembered he was in prison and only ther 
sensed the flames and the smoke. 

'The deposed executive Mamurin slept in his solitary cell 
The off-duty shift of guards slept. The guards who were or 
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duty slept. The medical assistant, after resisting the lieuten- 
ant with square mustaches all evening, had recently given in, 
and now they, too, were asleep on the narrow div'an in the 
dispensary. And, finally, the little gray guard posted at the 
bolted iron doors that led into the prison from the main 
stair landing, seeing that nobody was coming to check on 
him, and having received no response when he buzzed his 
field telephone, had gone to sleep, too, his head resting on 
the stand, no longer watching the prison corridor through 
the window, as he was supposed to do. 

And resolutely choosing that hour in the depths of night 
when the Mavrino prison mles had ceased to function, pri- 
soner No. 281 quietly left the semicircular room, squinting 
at the bright light, his boots trampling the thickly strewn 
cigarette butts. He had somehow pulled his boots on without 
footcloths inside them, and thrown on his well-wom front- 
line overcoat over his undenvear. His black beard was 
tousled. His sparse hair hung on. each side of his head, and 
his face showed suffering. , 

He had tried in vain to go to sleep. Now he had gotten up 
to pace the hallway. He had done this more than once. It 
relieved his irritation and eased the sharp pain in the back 
of his head and the throbbing ache near his liver. 

But though he had left the room in order to walk, he was, 
as usual, carrying a couple of books, in one of which was 
folded a manuscript draft of a “Project for Civic Temples.” 
Also, a badly sharpened pencil. Having placed books, pencil, 
a box of light-colored tobacco and a pipe on a long, dirty 
table, Rubin began to pace the hallway steadily, back and 
forth, holding his coat closed. 

He admitted that things were difBcult for all the prisoners, 
both those imprisoned for no reason and those who had been 
imprisoned because they were enemies of the state. But his 
own situation seemed to him tragic in the Aristotelian sense. 
He had been dealt the blow by the hands of those he loved 
the most. He had been imprisoned by unfeeling bureau- 
crats because he loved the common cause to an improper 
degree. And as a result of that tragic contradiction, in order 
to defend his own dignity and that of his comrades, Rubin 
found hiihself compelled to stand up daily against the prison 
ofBcers and guards whose actions, according to his view of 
the world, were determined by a totally true, correct, and 
progressive law. His comrades, on the otk" 
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the most part not comrades at all. Throughout the prison 
they reproached him, cursed him, almost attacked him, be-, 
cause they were unable to look beyond their own grief and • 
see the great Conformity to Natural Law behind it all. In 
every cell, in every new encounter, in every argument, he 
was forced to prove to them — tirelessly, disdainfully dis- 
regarding their insults — that according to comprehensive 
statistics and in the over-all vierv everything was going as 
it should, industry was flourishing, agriculture was producing 
a surplus, science was progressing by leaps and bounds, 
culture was shining like a rainbow. 

His opponents, being in the majority, acted as' if they 
were the people and as if he, Rubin, spoke for a small 
minority. But everything told him this was a lie. The people 
were outside prison, outside barbed rvire. The, people had 
taken Berlin, had met the Americans on the Elbe,,. had 
poured eastward, in the demobilization trains, had gone to 
reconstruct Dneproges, put h'fe into tlie Donbass, rebuild 
Stalingrad. Tire sense of unity with millions saved him from 
feeling alone in his battle against dozens. 

Often they taunted him not for truth's sake but to avenge 
their wrongs, as they could not against their jailers. They 
persecuted him, not caring that each such conflict destroyed 
him and brought him closer to the grave. 

But he had to argue. On the Mavrino sharashka sector 
\of the front, there were few who could defend socialism as 
he could. 

Rubin knocked on the little glass window in the iron door, 
once, hrice, the third time very hard. The third time the gray 
face of the sleepy guard appeared at the window. 

“I feel sick,” Rubin said. 'T need medicine. Take me to 
the medical assistant.” ■ • 

The guard thought for a moment, 

“All right. I’ll ring up.” 

Rubin continued to pace. 

He was, all in all, a tragic figure. 

He had been imprisoned before anyone else here. 

His grown-up cousin, whom sixteen-year-old Lev had wor- 
shiped, had asked him to hide some fonts of tjpe. Lev had 
carried out the order exultantly. But he neglected to evade 
the neighbor boy who sneaked a look, and turned him in 
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Lev did not turn in his cousin; he made up a stoiy about 
finding the fonts under a staircase. 

As he walked up and down the hallway with his heavy, 
measured pace, Rubin -remembered solitary in the Kharkov 
inner prison, twenty years earlier. 

The inner prison had been built along American lines — 
an open, multistory well with iron landings and stairs, and 
a guard with signal flags directing traffic at the bottom. Lev 
could hear the rumble as they dragged someone along the 
iron staircase — and suddenly a heart-rending yell would 
shake the prison: 

“ComradesI Greetings from the freezing punishment celll 
Down with the Stalinist executioners!” 

They were beating him — ^there was that special sound of 
blows, on soft flesh. Then they must have held his mou& 
shut; the yell became intermittent until it ceased entirely. 
But three hundred prisoners in three hundred solitary ceUs 
rushed to their doors, hammered on them, and roared: 

“Down with the bloody dogs!” 

“They’re drinking the workers’ blood!” 

“We’ve another czar on our backs.” 

“Long live Leninism!” 

And suddenly in some of the cells frenzied voices rose: 

"Arise, ye prisoners of starvation . . .” 

And the invisible mass of prisoners, unmindful of their 
own condition, thundered out: 

"This is our last 
And decisive battle. . . .” 

They were unseen, but, like Lev, many of those who sang 
surely had tears of triumph in their eyes. 

The prison hummed like an an^ hive Clutching their 
keys, the jailers huddled together on the stairs, terrified by 
the deathless hymn of the proletariat. 

What waves of pain in the back of his head! What pres- 
sure in his lower right side! 

Rubin tapped at the little window again. At his second 
knock the sleepy face of the same guard loomed up- 
back the glass, he muttered, “I rang. They ( 
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He wanted to close the glass. But Rubin grabbed it and 
didn’t let him. 

"Well, go tliere!” he cried out in pain-racked irritation. “I 
am sick, do you understand? I can’t sleep!. Call tlie medical 
assistant." 

"Well, all right,” agreed tlie guard. He shut the window. 

Once more Rubin began to pace back and forth, hope- 
lessly measuring off the bespattered stretch of smoke-filled, 
rubbish-strewn hallway. Time seemed to move as slowly as', 
his steps. _ ■ _ , 

And beyond the image of the Kharkov inner prison — 
which he always remembered with pride, even though' those 
two weeks in solitary were a blot on his security question- . 
naires and his whole life, and had contributed to, his present 
sentence — other, hidden recollections' entered his mind, sear- 
ing him with shame. 

One day he had been called into the Party office of the 
tractor factory. Lev considered himself one of the corner- 
stones of tlie factory. He worked on the editorial staff of the 
newspaper, went -through the shops to inspire the young ■ 
workers and pumi) energy into the older ones, and posted 
bulletins on the triumphs of the elite brigades and examples 
of special initiative or slovenly work. 

ITie twenty-year-old boy in his Ukrainian peasant shirt 
walked into the Party office as unself-consciously as, bn an 
earlier day, he had strolled into the office of Pavel Petro- 
rich Post}'shev, Secretary of the Central Committee of, the 
Ukraine. And just as on that occasion he had simply said, 
"Hello, Coinrade Postj'shevI’’ and been the first to offer his 
band, this time he said to the forty-year-old woman whose 
short hair was _ covered by a red triangular ' scarf, "Hello, 
Uomrade Bakhtina! You wanted me?’’ 

“Hello, Comrade Rubin,” she shook his hand. "Sit down.” . 

He sat down. 

There was a third person in the room, but he was not a 
yorker. He wore a necktie, a suit, yellow oxfords. He was 
lifting to one side, looking through some papers but not pay- 
ngany attention to them. 

^e Party office was stark as a confessional, decorated in 
flaming red and sober black. 

In a constrained, somehow lifeless manner, the woman 
had talked with Lev about factory affairs, which they had , 
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ilways discussed fervently before. Then suddenly, leaning 
Qack, she had said firmly, “Comrade Rubin! You must con- 
fess your .shortcomings to the Party.” 

•Lev was astonished. What was wrong? W^asn’t he giving 
■he Party all his strength, all his health, night and day? . 

“No! That’s not enough.” 

“But what else is there?” 

Now the stranger intervened. He addressed Rubin TOth 
Jie formal pronoun, which hurt his proletarian ear. He said 
:hat Rubin must tell the Party truthfully everything he knew 
ibout his married cousin — the whole story. Was it true that 
iiis cousin had, been active in an opposition organization 
md had kept this fact a secret from the Party? 

He had to say something instantly. They were both staring 
it him. 

It had been through the eyes of this very cousin that Lev 
lad learned to see the Revolution. He had learned from 
aim, too, that everything was not so fine and untroubled as 
;t seemed in the May Day demonstrations. Indeed, the Rev- 
ilution was springtime — but that meant there was a lot of 
nud to squelch through before one found the firm path. 

But four years had passed, and disputes within the Party 
aad ceased. They had already begun to forget the opposi- 
ion. They had built, for better or worse, the ocean liner 
if collectivization out of thousands of fragile little peasant 
joats. The blast furnaces of Magnitogorsk were belching 
snioke, and tractors from the first four tractor factories were 
uniing furrows in collective-farm fields. And “518” and 
T040” were right behind them. Objectively, everything was 
3eing done for the greater glory of the world revolution — 
,vas there any point in battling now because one particular 
person’s name would be given to all these great deeds? Lev 
bad forced himself to love even that name. Yes, he had 
:pme to love him. Why, then, should people be anested 
low? Why take vengeance against those who had once dis- 
agreed? 

“I don’t know. He was never a member of the opposition,” 
Lev found himself answering. Yet he realized that were he 
to speak like a grown man without any youthful romanti- 
cism, denials were already pointless. 

Comrade Bakhtina’s gestures were brusque and forceful. 
The Part}'! Can there be anything higher than th&>-Ra^'? 
How can one answer the Pady with deni 
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heatate to confess to the Party? The Party does not punish; 
it is our conscience. Remember what Lenin said. . ' . 

Ten pistols pointed at his head would not have frightened 
Rubin. Neither a cold punishment cell nor exile to Solovki 
would have tom the truth from him. But he could hot, in 
that red and black confessional, lie to the Party. 

He told them when and where his cousin had belonged to 
the opposition organization, and what he had done. 

The woman-confessor fell silent. 

The polite guest in yellow oxfords said, “So, if I under- 
stand you conectly — ” and he . read what he had written 
do^vn on a sheet of paper. “And now, sign. Right here." 

Rubin recoiled. 

“Who are you? You are not the Party.” 

“Why not?” asked the ^est, offended. “I , am a member 
of the Party, too. I am a GPU investigator," ■ 

Again Rubin knocked at the little window. The guard, 
who had obviously just waked up again, said in annoyance, 
“Look here, why are you knocking? I've rung up I don’t ■ 
know how many times, and they don’t ansiver." 

Rubin’s eyes burned with indignation. “I asked you to go 
there, not to phonel My heart is badl Perhaps I’ll die.” 

'Tou won’t die,” the guard drawled placatingly, even 
sympathetically. “You’ll last till morning. Now judge for 
, mrself ; how can I go away and abandon my post?” 

“What idiot is going to take over your post?” Rubin cried. 

“It’s not that someone will take.it, but regulations forbid 
it. Didn’t you serve in the army?" 

Rubin’s head was throbbing so hard he almost beliwed he- 
would indeed die that minute. Seeing his contorted face, the 
guard decided, “Well, all right, go sway ixom the .window 
and don’t kriock. I’ll run do\vn there.'' . . 

He had apparently gone. It seemed to Rubin that his pairi 
had lessened a bit. 

Again he began to pace the corridor. 

And through his mind flashed further recollections, which 
he had no wish to awaken. To forget them meant to be freed 
from them. 

Soon after prison, anxious to expiate his guilt in the eyes 
of the , Komsomols, and to prove his usefulness both to 
himself and the revolutionary class, Rubin, a Mauser on his 
hip, had gone off to collectivize a village. 




When he w'as running barefoot tvre whole miles, exchang- 
ing gunfire with enraged peasants, what had he thought he 
was doing? “At last 1 am fighting in the Civil Warl” Just 
that. .... 

It all seemed perfectly natural: to dig up pits filled vdth 
buried grain, to keep the owners from milling their grain 'or 
baked bread, to prevent their getting Vv-ater from the wdir. 
And if a peasant child died— ^ie, yon star-.crg 
your children with you, but you'll hare hreaf. h ereihea 
no pity in him but became as mrear- re a are rereeirsr 
when at dawn the solitary care hrer-rr re are srereireea 
horse went through the stifl^ cearere reregre 
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breakfast and you can declare your hunger strike ihen. Come 
on now, run along. I’ll ring up the sergeant once more.” 

Rubin had to master himself. Overcoming his nausea and 
pain, he tried to pace up and down the hallway^ again. He 
remembered Kiylov’s fable “The Sword.” Out in freedom 
the sense of that fable had somehow escaped} him, but in pri- 
son it struck home. 

The sharp-hladed damascene sword, 

Was thrown on a heap of iron scrap' ■ 

And taken oS to the market 
And sold to a peasant for nothing. 

The peasant used the sword to strip bark off trees, to split, 
wooden wicks for his lamp. The sword was hardly more 
than jagged edges and rust. And a hedgehog asked the sword 
on a shelf in the hut: 

Tell me, what kind of life are you leading? 

Isn't it shameful to split wicks 

And plane stakes? 

And the sword replied to the hedgehog just as Rubin had 
answered himself huiidfeds of times: 

In a warrior’s hands I’d dismay the foe! 

But here my talent is wasted. 

Yet it is not I who am to blame. 

But the one who could not use me. 
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CIVIC TEMPLES 

Rubin's legs felt weak and he sat down at the table, his chest 
resting against it. 

No matter how violently he refuted Sologdin’s statements 
they hurt because he knew there was some justice in them. 
Yes, the foundations of virtue had been shaken, especially 
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among the. younger generation; people had lost their feeling 
for beautiful moral action. 

In old societies they knew that a church and an authorita- 
tive priest were needed to maintain morality. Even now, 
what Polish peasant woman would undertake a serious step 
without the counsel of her priest? 

Maybe at present it was more important for the Soriet 
Union to improve public morality than to build the Volga- 
Don Canal or Angarastroi. 

How could it be done? That was the subject of Rubin's 
"Project for Civic Temples,” already in rough draft. Tonight, 
since he had insomnia anyway, he must add the finishing 
touches. Then, when he was next allowed a visit, he could 
try to transmit it to the outside. It could be typed and sent 
onto the Central Committee. He couldn't send it over his 
own name — the Central Committee would be offended at 
such advice coming from a political prisoner — ^but it could 
not be done anonymously either. Let one of his front-line 
friends sign it; for the s^e of a good cause, Rubin would 
gladly sacrifice the glory of having originated it. 

Forcing himself to disregard the waves of pain in his 
head, Rubin packed his pipe with Golden Fleece tobacco — 
out of sheer habit; he had no real desire to smoke at this 
moment and, in fact, found it nauseating. Still, he smoked 
and began to look over the project. 

Sitting in his overcoat and imderwear at the rough table 
strewn with bread crumbs and ashes, breathing the stuffy 
air of the unswept hallway, through which, now and then, 
sleepy zeks hurried to the toilet, the anonymous author 
studied the selfless proposal he had scrawled across many 
sheets of paper. 

The preamble set forth the necessity of raising still higher 
the already high morality of the population, of giving greater 
meaning to revolutionary and state holidays and lending cere- 
monial dignity to acts of marriage, naming the new-bom, 
entering adulthood, and mourning the dead. The author 
noted in passing that birth, marriage, and death are observed 
among us in a routine way, so that the citizen feels his fam- 
ily and social ties are of the weakest. 

As a solution, the proposal called for the establishment of 
Civil Temples, , so majestically designed as to dominate their 
surroundings. 

Then, in separate sections, which were, -in turn, broken 
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into paragraphs, the organizational plan v/as carefully out- 
lined: In population centers of what size or on Ujc basis of 
what territorial unit the Civic Temples were to be built 
Wliat particular dates would be celebrated in the presence of 
all the inhabitants of the area. Tlie approximate duration of 
individual rituals: Marriage v/ould be preceded bj betrothal 
and announcement of the marriage two v/ccks in advance, 
lliose entering adulthood v/ould be presented in groups • 
and, in the presence of the whole community assembled m 
the temple, v/ould fake a special oath to fulfill their obliga- 
tions to the country and to their parents, and would also take 
an oath of a general ethical natiire. . 

'flic proposal emphasized tliat the ritual aspect of all these 
observances was not to be treated casually. Hie clotlies of 
the tonple attendants must be out of the ordinary, distin- 
guished by high decorations and stressing the snow-white 
purity of those who wore them, Tlie rituals must be devel- 
oped rhythmically and emotionally. No opportunity v/as to 
be overlooked of jplaying on every physical sense of the 
audience: a special scent in the air^ rnelodious music and 
singing, the use of colored glass, stage lights, and wall paint- 
ings, all should further the development of people’s acstlic- 
tic tastes — indeed, the whole architectural ensemble of the 
temple must breathe majesty and eternity. 

Every word of the project had to be painstakingly, delicate- 
chosen from among many possible words. Otherwise, shal- 
w, superficial readers might conclude from some slight 
carelessness that the author was simply proposing to revive 
Christian temples without Christ. But in the most profound 
sense this was not truci Someone who liked to draw his- 
torical analogies might also accuse the author of copying 
Robespierre’s cult of the Supreme Being. But of course that, 
too, was not the same tiling at alll 
Tlic author considered the most original part of the proj- 
ect to he the section on the new — no, not priests, but 
temple attendants, as he called them. He considered that the 
key to the success of the whole project lay in establishing 
throughout the nation a corps of authoritative attendants 
who enjoyed the love and trust of the people because of 
their own irreproachable, unselfish, and wortliy lives. He 
proposed to the Party that the selection of candidates for 
tlie courses that would prepare them to become temple at- 
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tendants should be made according to the principles of 
morahty, and that .they be taken off any other jobs they 
might be ragaged in. After the initial heavy demand had 
been supplied, this program of courses could with the years 
become much more extensive and more profound, and could 
provide the^ attendants with a broad and brilliant education, 
including, in particular, rhetoric. (The proposal fearlessly 
declared that the art of oratory in the country had declined, 
perhaps because there was no need of persuasiveness where 
the entire population unconditionally supports its beloved 
state without it.) 

The revision of his proposal so absorbed his attention that 
if he couldn’t altogether forget his pain, it at least no longer 
seemed to concern him directly. 

The fact that no one came to take a look at a prisonet 
who might be dying at an odd hour did not surprise Rubin. 
He had seen enough instances of this in counterintelligence 
prisons and at transit camps. 

Thus when the key rattled in the door, Rubin, at the first 
throb of his heart, was afraid he would be discovered in the 
middle of the night engaged in an acrivity that was against 
the rules, and that he would have to undergo some boring, 
stupid punishment. He gathered up his' papers, his book, 
his tobacco, and started back into the semicircular room, but 
he was too late. The tough, heavy-set master sergeant spotted 
him through the little wndow and called him from behind 
the closed doors. 

Immediately, Rubin felt all over again his loneliness, his 
painful helplessness, his wounded dignity. 

“Sergeant,” he said, slowly approaching the duty officer’s 
deputy, “I have been asking for the medical assistant for 
more than two hours. I am going to file complaints \vith the 
MGB prison administration against the medical assistant and 
against you.” 

But the master sergeant said in a conciliatory tone, "Rubin, 
I couldn’t do anything before. It wasn’t my fault. Let’s go.” 

The fact was that as soon as he learned it wasn’t someone 
just raising a minor fuss but one of the most troublesome 
zeks, he tried to rouse the lieutenant. There had been no 
answer for a long time; then the medical assistant peered out 
for a moment and disappeared. Finally, the lieutenant left 
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the dispensaty frowning and gave the master sergeant per- 
mission to bring Rubin in. , , - 

So Rubin put his arms in the sleeves of his coat and 
buttoned it up over his underwear. The master' sergeant led 
him through the cellar corridor, and they went up into the 
prison court by the stairs on which a thick layer of powdery 
snow had fallen. The night was as still as a painting, the 
snow piled in white pillars against the dark, as the master 
sergeant and Rubin crossed the court, leaving deep tracks 
■ in the fluffy snow. . 

Here, under the lovely cloudy night sky, smoky brown 
from the lights, feeling the innocent touch of cold little 
hexagonal stars on his warm face and beard, Rubin' stopped 
and shut his ey«. He was filled with a sense of peace tnat 
was all the keener for being so brief— all the power of erist- 
ence, all the delight of going nowhere, of asking nothing, 
desiring nothing, just to stand there the whole night long, 
blessedly, blissfully, as trees stand, catching the snowflakes. 

And at that very moment he heard a long, piercing loco- 
motive whistle from the railroad which passed a half-mile 
from Maviino, that special, lohely-in-the-nightj soul-seizing 
whistle which in our later years recalls our . childhood be- 
cause in childhood it promised so much. 

If one could stand like this for half an hour, everything 
would go away, body and soul would become whole again, 
and. he . could compose tender verses about locomotive, 

histles in the night. 

If only he did not have to follow the guard! 

, But tile guard was already looking back suspiciously-— 
was he perhaps planning a night escape? 

Rubin’s 1^ took him where he was supposed to go. 

The young medical assistant was pink from sleep, the 
blood suffusing her cheeks. She wore a white robe, not, 
obviously, over her field, shirt and skirt but over very little. 
At any other time Rubin, liked every other prisoner, would 
have noticed this and 'tried to . look at her body, but just 
now his thoughts were not concerned with this coarse crea- 
ture who had been the cause of his torment all night lorig. 

. 'Tneed a ‘three-in-one’ pill and also something for insoih- 
nia, but not Luminal. I have to go to sleep irnmediately.” 

“There isn’t anything for -insomnia,” she said, automati- 
cally refusing. 
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“I need itl” Rubin repeated insistently. "I have crucial 
work to do for the minister from early morning on. And I 
can’t get-to sleep.” 

The mention of the minister, and the possibility that Rubin 
might continue to stand there, insisting on the pills, as well 
as the_ fact that something told her the lieutenant would be 
returning right away, con\anced the medical assistant that 
she ought to give him the medicine. 

She got the pills out of the cabinet and made Rubin swal- 
low every one in her presence, because, according to prison 
rulra, every medication was regarded as a weapon and could 
be issued not to the prisoner but only to his mouth. 

Rubin asked the time and learned it was already half-past 
three; he went out. He returned through the court, looking 
fondly at the lindens, which were lit from below by the 
beams of the 200- and 500-watt searchlights in the zone; 
he breathed in the air wnich smelled of snow, bent down 
and grabbed a fistful of starry snowflakes and mbbed his 
face and neck and filled his mouth with the weightless, 
bodiless, icy substance. 

And his soul was at one with the freshness of the world. 
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THE ROOTLESS COSMOPOLITE 

The door from the dining room to the bedroom was not 
quite shut, and a single, heavy stroke of the^ wall clock 
could be clearly heard, reverberating in harmonic waves be- 
fore dying away. 

Half-past what hour? Adam Roitman wanted to look at 
his wristwatch, cozily ticking on the night table, but he 
was afraid the sudden flash of light would disturb his svife. 
His wife slept in a particularly graceful position, cur\'ed 
toward him on her side, her face tucked against Jher hus- 
band’s shoulder, and Adam felt her breast at his elbo; 
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They had been married for five years, but even half ; 
asleep he was aware of a flood of tender gratitude for her, 
being beside him, for the funny way she slept, warming her , 
small, always icy feet between his legs. ^ ' 

He had just wakened from an incoherent dream. ’ He 
wanted to go back to sleep, but he began- remembering 
the evening news bulletins and problems at tlie sharariikaj- 
and as thoughts piled on thoughts, his eyes opened and , 
stared. He found himself prey to that nighttime lucidity,, 
which renders useless all efforts to get to sleep. 

The tramping around and furniture moving which had 
gone on for most of the evening in the Makarygins’ apart- ■ 
ments upstairs had long since ceased. 

Through a nanow space between the drawn curtains came 
the faint, grayish glow of night. - . , 

Sleepless, lying there in his pajamas, Adam Veniaminovich 
Roitman felt none of the selhassurance and superiority im- ’ 
parted to him during the day by tlie shoulder boards of . an 
MGB major and a Stalin Prize medal. He lay flat on his 
back in bed and, like all other mortals, felt that the world - 
was full of people, that it was cruel, that it was not ah easy 
place to live in. 

That evening, while the Makarygins’ quarters had been 
bubbling vrith gaiety, one of his oldest friends had conie to 
see him. He, too, was a Jew. He had come without his 
5.wife; hp was worried, and what he had told Roitman was 

It was nothing new. It had first be^n the previous spring 
,m the field of theatrical criticism. At the beginning, it seemed .. 
innocent _ enough to print the critics’ real names, which 
were Jervish, in parentheses after their Russian-sounding pen 
names. Then it started to infect tlie literary world. In a cer- 
tain second-rate ncTOpaper that dealt with everjihing. under 
the sun but its own business, 'Somebody slipped in the 
venomous word “cosmopolite.” Thus the word was dis- 
covered. The beautiful, proud word- that united all worlds 
of the universe, that had crowned the noblest geniuses of all 
the ages — Dante, Goethe, Byron — that word had been dis- • 
torted and made ugly on the pages of that worthless rag and 
came to mean “kike.” 

Tlien it crawled further on, hiding shamefully in docu- 
ment files behind closed doors. 
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And now the chill, warning breath was reaching ei'en the 
technical sphere. Roitman, steadily and brilliantly advancing 
toward fame, had in the past month felt his own position 
being undermined. 

■ Could his memory be playing him false? During the Revo- 
lution, and for a long time .afterward, the word “Jew” had 
had a connotation of greater reliability than the word “Rus- 
sian.” A Russian had to be checked up on more than a 
Jew: Who were his parents? What had^been his source of 
income before 1917? This wasn’t necessary with a Jew. To 
a man, the Jews were in favor of the Revolution that had 
rid them of pogroms, of settlement restrictions. 

And now, imperceptibly, Iosif Stalin, hiding behind a 
screen of second-rank figures, was grasping the whip of the 
persecutor of Israelites. 

When a group of people is hounded because they ex- 
ploited others, or have been members of a dominant caste, 
or hold certain political views 'or have certain acquaintances, 
there are always reasonable (or pseudo-reasonable) grounds 
for taking action against them. At least one would know he 
had chosen his lot himself, that he could have chosen other- 
wise. But nationality? 

Roitman's inner self, his nighttime self, objected: people 
didn’t choose their social origin either. Yet they were cer- 
tainly persecuted for it. 

But in Roitman’s case, the real hurt lay in the fact that at 
bottom one wants to belong, wants to be the same as every- 
one else. But they don’t want you, they reject you, they say 
you are an alien. You have no roots. You're a “kike.” 

Slowly, with great solemnity, the wall clock in the dining 
room struck four times and stopped. Roitman waited for 
the fifth chime; he was glad to hear only four. He still had 
time to go back to sleep. 

He moved slightly. His wife murmured in her sleep, turn- 
ing to face the other way and pressing her back against her 
husband. He changed his position, fitting the contour of his 
body to hers, and put an arm around her. Gratefully she 
fell silent. 

In the dining room his son slept quietly, ever so quietly. 
He never woke during the night, never cried, never called 
out. 

This quick-witted three-year-old was the pride of his young 
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parents. Adam Veniaminovich described all his habits and 
accomplishments .with delight, even to the zeks in Acousbcs, 
With the happy person’s usual insensitivity, he didn't realize 
how painful this was to men deprived of fatherhood. His' 
son could prattle on fluently, but his pronunciation was • 
still uncertain. During the day, he imitated his mother— 
you could tell she came from the Volga by the way she , 
pronounced an unaccented “o.” In the evening he talked 
like his father — ^Adam not only sounded his “r’s” in the, 
back of his throat, but had some unfortunate speech defects 
as well. " . 

It happens in life that if and when happiness does. finally , 
come, it comes unstintingly. Love and marriage, followed by 
the birth of his son, had coincided in Roitman's history 
with the end of the war and his Stalin Prize. Not ftat he 
had been badly off during tlie war. In quiet B^hkir, granted 
generous food rations, he and his present colleagues at the 
Mavrino Institute had designed the first system for tele- 
phonic encoding. Such a system seemed utterly primitive 
now, but in those days it had made them laureates. , . 

How feverishly they had worked at iti 'What had become , 
of their enthusiasm, their steadfast spirit of inquiry, the 
flame that rose within them? 

With the penetration that comes of lying wakeful in the 
dark, when one’s vision is undistracted and turns inward, 
Roitman suddenly understood what he had been missing these 
ast years. Surely it was the fact that eveij^ing he was 
oing he was not doing himself. 

He had not even noticed when and how he had slipped 
from being a creator into the role of boss of other creators. . 

He moved his arm away from his wife as if he had been 
burned, propped tlie pillow higher, and turned on his back 
again. ' 

' Yes, yes, yesi It was deceptive. It rvas easy to say, starting 
home Saturday evening, and already drawn into the cozi- 
ness of home and family plans for Suiiday; “Valentine Marty- . 
nichl You must figure out tomorrow how we can get rid of 
the nonlinear distortions! Lev Grigorich, would you run 
tlirough this article from Proceedings and jot down the basic 
ideas?” And on Monday morning he would return to work, 
feeling fresh and rested, and on his desk — ^as in a fairy tale 
— he would find a r&umd of the article from Proceedings. 
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and Piyanchikoy would explain how they could get rid of 
the nonlinear distortions — u he hadn’t already done it him- 
self on Sunday, 

Veiy convenient! 

And the zeks were never resentful of Roitman. On the 
contrary, they liked him because he didn’t act like a jailer 
but like a decent human being. 

But creativity— -the joy of a successful brain storm and 
the bitterness of unej^ected defeat — ^had abandoned him. 

What had kept him so busy all these years? Intrigue. The 
power struggle within the institute. He and his friends had 
done everytiiing they could to discredit and topple Yakonov, 
because he overshadowed them with his seniority and his 
aplomb. They were afraid he personally would get the Stalin 
Prize all to himself. Taking advantage of the fact that, 
despite all his efforts, Yakonov had not been taken into the 
Parto because of the black marks on his record, the “Young 
Turks" had used Party meetings to mount their attack 
against him. They would put a report he had prepared on 
the agenda and ask him to leave while they discussed it, 
or else they would discuss it right in his presence (“only 
Party members voting") and pass a resolution. According 
to these Party resolutions, Yakonov was alwaj-s in the wrong. 
At times Roitman even felt sorry for him. But there was 


nothing he could do. 

Now everything had turned the other way. In their perse- 
cution of Yakonov, the "Young Turks” had lost sight of 
the fact that among the five of them four were Jews, And 
these days Yakonov never tired of proclaiming from every 
platform that cosmopolitanism is the most vicious of 

the Socialist fatherland. 

Yesterday, after the ministerial wrath, a cnicuu day lor Ine 
Mavrino Institute, the prisoner Markushev h.id proposed 
combining the clipper and the vocoder Such an id«r \ras 
probably total nonsense, but it could be presented to the 
ministry as a fundamental improvement. So 1 
ered the construction of the vocoder trans^'rred umber 
Seven immediately and ordered Pr^'ancm icv ^ o e tra^ 
ferred with it. In the preserice of 
impetuously raised several objeption? 

"V^ereupon Yakonov, pationizingh^ 
right friend, slapped him on the feet- 
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“Adam Veniaminovich! Don't force the deputy rhinister 
to Aink you put your personal interests above ftose of tlie . 
Special Technical Section.” 

Therein lay the tragedy of their present situation: they hit 
you in the face and you couldn’t even weep! They strangled. : 
you in broad dayh’ght and you were supposed to stand up 
and applaud! 

Five o'clock struck — ^he had hot heard the half-hour, _ ,■ 

He no longer wanted to sleep, and he felt hemmed in by 
the bed. _ . . 

Slowly and carefully, he slipped out and pushed his feet 
into his slippers. Soundlessly he avoided the chair in his 
path and went over to the window, parting the silk curtains. 

How much snow had fallen! , 

Across tlie yard was the farthest and most forgotten cor- 
ner of Neskuchny Gardens, a steep ravine covered with 
snow and overgrown with solemn white pines. The window 
sill was hidden under a fluffy little snowdrift that clung to 
the glass panes. 

TTie snow had almost stopped falling. 

'The radiators under the window made his knees hot. 

Another reason he hadn’t accomplished anything in his 
field during the last few years was that he was continually 
plagued by meetings and paper work. There were politicm , 
indoctrination every Monday and technical instruction every 
Friday; Party meetings twice a montii; meetings of the 
V Party Bureau for the institute twice a month, too; and two 
or three times a month he was called to the ministry; once 
a month there was a special session on security and vigi- 
lance; every month he had to work up a plan for new 
scientific projects, and every three months he had to send in 
a report on its fulfillment; then, for some reason, every three ■ 
months he also had to write individual reports on each pri- 
soner — ^a whole day’s work. And on top of it all, his sub- 
ordinates interrapted him every half-hour with requisitions; 
every condenser the size of a gumdrop, every 3rard of wire 
and every electronic tube had to be requested on a requisi- 
tion signed by the head of the laboratory before it could be 
' issued at the warehouse. 

Oh, if only he could gel free of all the red tape and the 
cutthroat struggle to come out on top! If only he himself 
could pore over diagrams, take the soldering iron in his orvn 
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hand, sit in front of the green window of the oscilloscope 
and try to catch a particular curve, then he, hke Prj'an- 
chikov, could hum a carefree boogie-woogie. What bliss it 
had been to be thirty-one, without the weight of those op- 
pressive shoulder boards, unconcerned with external ap- 
pearances, and, like a boy, to dream of building something. 

He had said to himself "like a boy,” and, through a trick 
of memory, he remembered himself as a boy. In nis night- 
time mind, a deeply buried episode, forgotten for many 
years, surfaced with merciless clarity. Twelve-year-old Adam 
in his red Pioneer’s tie, his voice trembling with hurt and 
dignity, stood before the General Pioneer Assembly at school, 
demanding the expulsion from the Young Pioneers, and 
from the Soviet school system, of an agent of the class 
enemy. Mitka Shtitelman had spoken before him and Mishka 
Lyuksemburg after him, and they had all denounced their 
fellow student, Oleg Rozhdestensky, on grounds of anti- 
Semitism, attending church, and having an alien class origin. 
As they spoke, they cast aimihilating glances on tlie trem- 
bling boy who was being judged. 

Tlie twenties were coming to an end, and boys at that 
time were still living on politics, newspapers posted on wnlls 
and windows, self-government, and debates. It was a south- 
ern city, and Jews made up half the group. Although the 
boys were sons of lawyers, dentists, and even small mer- 
chants, all considered themselves, with frenzied conviction, 
members of the proletariat. 

Oleg was pale, thin, the best student in the class. He 
avoided political subjects, and he had joined the Pioneers 
with an obvious lack of zeal. The young enthusiasts sus- 
pected an alien element in him. They watched him, waiting 
to catch him in a misstep. One day Oleg said, “Every person 
has the right to say anything he thinks." Shtitelman jumped 
on him: "What do you mean, anything? Nikola called me 
a 'kike face’ — is that all right, too?” “To scry it?” Oleg 
stretched his thin neck and did not back down. "Everyone 
has a right to scry whatever he wants.” 

The case against Oleg was launched. Friends were found 
to inform on him; Shurik Burikov and Shurik Vorozhbit 
saw the accused enter a church with his mother and saw 
him come to school one day with a cross around Ws neck. 
Meetings were held, sessions of the pup’lc’ mmTniJ-tee. the 
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group committee, Young Pioneer musters. Pioneer parades; 
and at all of them the twelve-year-old Robespierres de- 
nounced to the student masses the accomplice of anti-Semites 
and the peddler of religious opium, who hadn't eaten for 
two weeks out of terror and had concealed from his family 
the fact that he had already been expelled from the Pioneers 
and would soon be expelled from school. 

Adam Roitman had not been the insHgator. He had been 
dragged into it. But even now, the vileness of it all made 
him flush with shame. 

A circle of wrongs, a circle of wrongsl And no way to 
break the vicious ring. No exit. Just as there was . no way 
out of the contest with Yakonov. 

Wliere should one begin to set the world aright? With 
others? Or with oneself? 

Tliat heaviness had settled in. his head and that emptiiiess 
in his breast which are tlie indispensable preliminaries to , 
falling asleep. 

He went over and lay down quietly under the blanket. 
He had to get some sleep before the clock struck six. 

In the morning he nould go ahead with the phonoscop}’} 
Tliat was the big trump up his sleevel In case of success, 
tlie enterprise might even grow into a separate scientific ... 
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MONDAY DAVm 

Rei'eille at the sharashka was at 7 a.m. 

But on Monday, long before reveille, a guard entered the 
room where the workers lived and shook the janitor’s shoul- 
der. Spiridon snorted, woke up, and looked at the guard in 
tlie.light of the blue bulb. 

“Put your clothes on, Yegorov. The lieutenant wants you,” 
the guard said quietly. 

- But Spiridon lay there ivith his eyes open, not moving, 

“Do you hear? I told you the lieutenant wants you.” 
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in his pants?” Spiridon inquired, 

still not moving. 

up, get up,” the guard persisted. "I don't know why.” 

Bah!”^ Spiridon sighed hearmy^^utting his haiiy red arms 
behind his head and yawning. "The day will come when I 
won't get up. .What time is it?” 

"Almost six.” 

"Not six yet? Well, go along, it’s all right” 

And he continued to lie there. 

'The g^uard looked sideways at him and went out. 

Half in the blue light, half in the shadow of the upper 
bunk, Spiridon lay on his pillow with his hands behind his 
head, not moving. 

He was sorry he had not finished his dream. 

He had b^n traveling on a cart piled high with dry 
branches, and under the dry branches were some logs hidden 
from the forester. He seemed to be going from the forest he 
knew to his home in the village, but by an unfamihar road. 
Yet even though the road was unfamiliar, Spiridon saw e\’eiy 
detail of it clearly with his two eyes — ^which in the dream 
were both good: the swollen roots across the road, trees 
splintered by old lightning, pine woods, and deep sand the 
wheels sank into. In his sleep Spiridon smelled all the forest 
scents of early spring and breathed them in eagerly. He 
breathed them in eagerly because be rfinvinbered clearly 
in his dream that he was a zek, and thai l'<.s term was ten 
years plus five, that he had escaped from <hr sh.uashks, that 
they must have missed him by now, aiul ili.it he had to 
hurry to take these pieces of firewood to his wite and 
daughter before they sent the dogs after him. 

But the chief joy of his dream was tliat the horse was not 
just any horse but the favorite of all he hud ewr had, the 
three-year-old mare Grivna, first horse e had bought 
for his farm after the Civil War. She was pay, the 
had an even, reddish cast, and they had called her esy- 
rosy.” With Griraa’s help, he had managed to ge. cr ^ 
feet in his farming, and she was ® 

.• Ar«.'1 now Snindnrj -it— -rrjs. - 


now Spiridon wnr 
nns still aih-e 


off to many Marfa Ustinovna. ' 
along, happily surprised that _ 

young, and that she still hanl^ Arto'" 

the sand wthout having to be 
showed in her long, gray, s 
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told her master that she understood what he required of her 
and that she would manage. To have given Griyna even a . 
glimpse of the whip from far off would have insulted her. ; 
When he drove Grivna, Spiridon never took a whip with 
him. ' 

He was so glad that Grivna was j^oung and would ap- 
parently still be there when his term -was ended that in his 
dream he wanted to climb down and kiss her on the nose. 
But on a slope leading to a stream Spiridon suddenly noticed , 
that his cart was loaded badly and that the branches were 
slipping, and might fall off entirely at the ford. 

Just then a big shove threw him from the cart to the , 
ground — it was the guard waking him up. 

Spiridon lay there and remembered not only Grivna but 
dozens of horses he had driven and worked, each one fixed 
in his memory like a living person. He remembered, too, 
tliousands of other horses he had seen, and he was sad 
that these first servants of man had been driven, out of 
existence for no reason, some starved, others worked to. 
..death, others sold to the Tatars for meat. Spiridon - could ■ 
understand reasonable decisions. But it was impossible to 
understand why they had destroyed the horses. They had 
claimed at the time that tractors would replace them. But 
what happened was that the work had all fallen on the 
women’s shoulders. 

And was it only horses? Had not Spiridon himself cut 
■' own orchards on individual farms so that there would be 

othing left for people to lose, and they would then submit 
more easily to being herded together? 

“Yegorovl” the guard cried loudly at the door, waking 
up two other zeks. 

“I'm coming, Mother of Godl" Spiridon quickly re- 
sponded, setting his bare feet on the floor. And he went to 
the radiator to get his dried footcloths. 

The door shut behind the guard. His neighbor, the smith, 
asked, “Where are you going, Spiridon?” 

“The lords are calling me. I have to work for my rations,” 
the janitor said in a burst of anger. 

In his own house Spiridon was a peasant who did not lie 
, .late in bed, but in prison he hated to get up in the dark. “To 
get iip before dawn with a club over one's head was the 
worst part of being a prisoner. 
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In SevUrallag they got them up at five. 

At the sharashka it was worthwhile giving in. 

Winding the bottoms of his padded cotton pants around 
his shoe tops and lacing high soldier-like puttees over them, 
Spiridon climbed into the blue sb‘n of his coveralls, pulled 
on his black pea jacket and fur cap with ear flaps, fastened 
his well-worn canvas belt, and went out. They let him 
through the bolted door of the prison, but beyond that point 
no one escorted him. Spiridon went down an underground 
corridor, shuJffling along the cement .floor in his iron-shod 
shoes, and climb^ the stairway to the yard. 

Seeing nothing in the snowy half-darkness, Spiridon felt 
with his feet that the snowfall was about ten inches deep. 
That meant it had been snowing all night long, tliat it was 
a big snow. Pushing through the snow, he went toward tire 
light at the headquarters door. 

At that moment the duty officer, the lieutenant with the 
dreadful mustaches, stepped out the door. Having just left 
the nurse and disoivered that everything was a mess, that a 
lot of snow had fallen, he had summoned the janitor. 

Placing both hands in his belt, the lieutenant said, "Come 
on, Y^orov, come onl Clean up from the main entrance 
to the guardhouse, and from headquarters to the kitchen. 
Also in the exercise yard. Come onl" 

“Come, come! If you keep coming, tlierc’ll be none left 
for your wife,” muttered Spiridon, going off tlirough the 
new snow for a shovel. 

“Wliat? What did you say?” the lieutenant demanded 
threateningly. 

Spiridon looked back at him. "I said ‘Jawohl,’ chief, 
‘Jawohir ” The Germans used to say things too, and Spiridon 
would say “Jawohl” to them. “Tell them to save some pota- 
toes for me in tlie kitchen.” 

“All right. Get goingl” 

Spiridon had always behaved sensibly, had not quarreled 
with the authorities. But today he was in a very bitter mood 
— ^because it was Monday morning, because he had to start 
work without even a chance to rub his eyes, because of the 
proximity of the letter from home and his premonition of 
disaster about it. The bitterness of all his fifty years of 
marching in line gathered into a burning in his chest. 

No more snow was falling. The lindens stO( 
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told her master that she understood what he required of her 
and that she would manage. To have given Grivna even, a 
glimpse of the whip from far off would have insulted her. 
Wlien he drove Grivna, Spiridon never took a whip with 
him. 

He was so glad tliat Grivna was young and would ap- 
parently still be there when his term was ended that in his 
dream he wanted to climb down and kiss her on the nose. 
But on a slope leading to a stream Spiridon suddenly noticed 
that his cart was loaded badly and that the branches were 
slipping, and might fall off entirely at the ford. 

Just then a big shove threw him from tlie cart to the 
ground — ^it was the guard waking him up. 

Spiridon lay tliere and remembered not only Grivna but 
dozens of horses he had driven and worked, each one fixed 
in his memory like a living person. He remembered, too,- . 
thousands of other horses he had seen, and he was sad , 
that these first servants of man had been driven out. of 
existence for no reason, some starved, others worked to ■ 
death, others sold to the Tatars for meat. Spiridon could ■ 
understand reasonable decisions. But it was impossible to . 
understand why they had destroyed the horses.' ffTiey had 
claimed at the time,/lvrfed"Defore f^uld repbro 
^';^?L.l>.aEpeneAeyard. ' ' 

Air was^rationed and was valuable. 

^‘Whdt happened, Danilich," asked Khorobrov, turning 
up the collar of the worn black civilian coat he had beer 
arrested in. “Didn't you go to bed at all?” 

“You think the bastards would let a person sleep?” Spiri 
don said. But his early morning anger had left him. During 
the hour of silent work all his dark thoughts about hii 
jailers vanished, and he was left with the bright determina 
tion of a man accustomed to suffering. Without putting it ii 
words in his- mind, Spiridon had decided in his heart that i: 
his daughter had gone wrong one way or another, thing 
would be hard enough for her as it was, and he must answe 
her gently, without cursing her. 

But even this important thought about his daughter,^ whicl 
had come to him from the motionless, predawn lindens 
was now being pushed aside by the petty problems of thf 
day; txvo boards which were buried somewhere under, the 
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At the shzrzsukz it gn.tng in. 

Winding the coticns cf ^ ptfc^ cotton casts aronnd 
his shoe tops and kdng hi^ soldierlike pnttees ct^ them, 
Spiridon climbed into the bine skin of his cos-eialls, polled 
on his black pea iaeVjet and fnr cap vrlth ear Haps, fastened 
his well-worn camns belt, and went out. They let him 
through the bolted door of the prison, but b^nd that point 
no one escorted him. Spiridon went down an underground 
corridor, shuffling along the cement Soor in his iron-shod 
shoes, and climb^ the stairv^y to the yard. 

Seeing nothing in the snowy half-4arkness, Spiridon felt 
with his feet that the snowfall was about ten inches deep. 
That meant it had been snovring all night long, that it was 
■ a big snow. Pushing through the snow, he went toward the 
light at the headqu^ers door. 

; At that moment the duty officer, the lieutenant with the 
dreadful mustach^ stepped out the door. Having just left 
the nurse and disco*/ered that e.-enihing was a mess, that a 
lot of snow had fellen, he had summoned the janitor. 

; Placing both hands in his belt, the lieutenant said, "Come 
on, Y^o'ov, come on' Clean np from the main entrance 
tC;_^^^^dho-u'.-e^ and tp to the Jdtcben. 

"Do you fememBeThdw, long ago, wc roacT'nrv, 

issembly line turns the worker into a vuiu-hmc shiJ 
issembly line is the most inhuman .aspect of ^ 

tation? But fifteen years have passed and n.'" "v a^vl.uia 
that same assembly line; renamed the 'tuns e.i’.s*. t>est 

ind newest form of production. Wiiat we .vhea.'d tia'e now 
S another baptism of all Russia — a«<.: >'r.ihn could im- 
haediatcly fit it right in uath nthebin." 

Potapov was always melancholy in the morning. It was 
the only rime he could think about his ruined life, his son 
growing up without him, his uife wasting away without 
aim. Later in the day the work absorbed him, and there 
was no time to think. 

Potapov heard too much discontent in Khorobre/’s 
words, which . could lead to its own enors. Therefor? he 
vrahied on silently, awkwardly throwing forsvard his in- 
jured leg, and tried to breathe deeper and more reg’cla.dy. 

Tlicy completed one circle after another. 
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. Otheis joined them. They walked singly or in twos and 
threes. For various reasons they kept their conversations to 
themselves and tried not to come too' near or overtake each 
otlier unnecessarily. 

It was just dawn. Obscured by snowy clouds, the sky was 
late with its morning rays. The lamps still cast yellow circles 
on the snow. ' 

The air was fresh; the new-fallen snow did not crunch 
underfoot but packed down softly. 

Erect and tall, wearing a felt hat (he, had never been in 
a camp), Kondrashev-Ivanov walked with his bunkmate, the 
puny Gerasimovich. Gerasimovich, who wore a visored cap, 
did not reach to Kondrashev’s" shoulder. 

Gerasimovich, oveuvhelmed by his visit, had stayed in 
bed like an invalid all through Sunday. His wife’s parting 
cry had shaken him. Tliis morning he, had mustered all his 
strength to go outdoors for a walk. Bundled up and shiver- 
ing, he had immediately wanted to go back inside the prison. 
But he ran into Kondrashev-Ivanov, and after one circle of 
the yard he forgot his troubles for the rest of tlie hour. 

“Wliat?, You know nothing about Pavel Dmitrievich Kor- 
in?” • Kondrashev-Ivanov demanded in astonishment, . as if 
every schoolboy had heard of him. “OhI He has — tliey 
say, though I’ve never seen it — an amazing painting called 
‘Vanishing Russia’I Some say it’s six yards long, • some say 
’■twelve. And in that painting . . 

It had begun to grow gray. 

The guard walked through the court, shouting that the 
exercise hour was over. 

Going back through the underground corridor, the zeks, 
refreshed, met a gloomy, bearded, pale, exhausted Rubin, 
who was hurrying outside. He had not, only slept through 
the woodcutting — to which in any case . it was unthinkable . 
for him to go after his quarrel with Sologdin — ^but he had 
missed the morning stroll. After his brief, drugged sleep, 
his body felt heavy and numb. He was also experiencing oxy- 
gen starvation, which is unknown to anyone who can breathe 
fresh air whenever he wants. He tried to break through to 
the court for a swallow of air and a handful of snow to rub 
himself dorvn. 
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But the guard at the top of the stairs would not let him 
out. 

Rubin stood in the cement hole at the bottom of the stairs, 
where some snow had drifted, and breathed the fresh air. 
He made three slow circular motions with his arms, breath- 
ing deeply, then picked up some snow, rubbed his face with 
it, and went back into the prison. 

Energetically, Spiridon went in, too, having cleared the 
automobile road from the gates to the guardhouse. 

In the prison headquarters, two lieutenants — the one vith 
the square mustaches who was going off duty and the new 
duty officer, Zhvakun — were studying the orders left by 
Major Myshin. 

Lieutenant Zhvakun was a coarse, broad-featured, im- 
penetrable fellow. During the war he had served, with the 
rank of master sergeant, as “executioner attached to a divi- 
sional military tribunal,” and he had acted in that capacity 
throughout his stay in the service. He was very attached to 
his position in the special prison, and, not, being excessively 
literate, he always read Myshin's orders hvice so as not to 
get anything mixed up. . 

At ten to nine they went through the rooms to carry out 
a check and to read out an announcement, as they had been 
instructed: 

“In the course of the next three days all prisoners are to 
submit to Major Myshin a list of their close relatives as 
follows: surname, given name, patronymic, relationship, 
place of work, and home address. 

“Close relatives are considered to be the following: moth- 
er, father, wife in a registered marriage, sons and daughters 
of a registered marriage. All others — ^brothers, sisters, aunts, 
cousins, grandchildren, and grandparents — are not consid- 
ered close relatives. 

“From January i, correspondence and visits will be al- 
lowed only with the close relatives listed by the prisoner. 

“In addition, from January i, the size of the monthly 
letter will be limited to not more than one folded notebook 
sheet.” 

This was so bad and so implacable that the mind could 
not grasp it. Therefore there was at first neither desperation 
nor revolt; only a few derisive outcries 
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"%aF^p^NewYear!” 

> “We wish you happinessl” 

“Hoo, hool” 

“Write denunciations of your own relativesi 
“Can't they find out for themselves?” . ' 

“Wliy not tell us what size our handwriting has to be?” 
Zhvalcun was counting the prisoners and,-simultaneously; 
tying to remember who was shouting what, so as- to’, tel 
he major later. , ■ 

Anjnvay, prisoners were always dissatisfied whether ,ypt 
lid them a good turn or a bad one. ^ 

The zeks went off to their work in-a stupor. ' 

Even those who had been in prison a long tiine^ wen 
istounded at the cruelty of the new measure. The ^crueltj 
vas double-edged. On the one hand, it meant that the: Air 
hread of communicarion with a wife or child or paicnl 
:ould be maintained only at the cost of a police denunciatior 
)f them. After all, many outside still managed to 'ffi( 
ract that they had relatives behind bars, and this^j# 
ill that protected their jobs and their housing. 
aand, it meant that unregistered wives and ch|^|5 
Jut off from all contact^lso brothers, sisters';^®; 
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from the innumerable questionnaires; the prison ofhcials 
don t bring their records up to date from the ledgers in 
^ich visits and parcels are rostered; and the list which 
Klimentiev and Myshin were demanding %vas therefore the 
best-aimed death blow one could strike at one’s relatives. 

That was what the zeks were saying, and no one wanted 
to w'ork. 

But the last week of the year began that very morning, 
and, according to the projections of 3 ie institute administra- 
tion, it was to ivitness a heroic push forward, in order to 
fulfill the plan for 1949 and the plan for December, as well 
as to work out and adopt the annual plan for 1950, the 
quarterly plan for January through March, and the plan 
for the first ten days of January. Everything which had to 
do with paper ■was to be carried out by the administration 
itself. Everything which had to do with work was to be 
executed by the zeks. Therefore enthusiasm on tlie part of 
the prisoners was particularly essential today. 

'The institute administration knew nothing about the an- 
nihilating morning announcement which the prison admini- 
stration had made in accordance with its own annual plan. 

No one could accuse the Ministry of State Securit}' of 
evangelical behavior. But it had one evangelical trait: the 
right hand knew not what the left hand svas doing. 

Major Roitman, on whose fresh-shaven face not a trace 
of nocturnal anxiety remained, had assembled all the zeks 
and free employees of the Acoustics Laboratory to brief 
them about the program. From his long intelligent counten- 
ance, Roitman’s lips protruded like a Negro's. Over his field 
shirt, across his thin chest, hung a shoulder belt which he 
did not need, and which was particularly unsuited to him. 
He wanted to brace up and infuse energy into his subordi- 
nates, but the breath of failure already had permeated the 
space beneath the arches; without the vocoder installation, 
which had already been removed, the middle of the room 
looked empty and abandoned. Pryanchikov, pearl of Acous- 
tics’ crown, was not there; Rubin was absent, too, locked 
up with Smolosidov on the third floor; and Roitman himself 
was hurrying to get it over with here and go on upstairs. 

Simochka was not there either. She was to be on duty 
after lunch in place of someone else. So be it, thought Ner- 
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zhin; she was not there. It was the one thing that reh'eved 
him right now. He would not have to tiy to explain matters 
to her by signs and notes. 

In the assembled circle, Nerzhin sat , leaning against tlie 
springy bach of his chair with his feet on the lower rung 
of another chair. Most of the time he looked out the wndow. 

Outside a moist west wind was rising and the cloudy sky ' 
was leaden. The fallen snow was beginning to crumble aind 
pack down. One more senseless, rotten thaw! 

Nerzhin sat there lax, not having slept enough, his wrinkles 
sharply etched in the gray light, the comere of his mouth 
drooping. He was experiencing a Monday morning feeling 
familiar to many prisoners, when one seems not to have the 
strength to move or live. His narrowed eyes stared without 
seeing at the dark fence, and tlie watchtovver with the guard . 
standing in it, directly across ftom his own window. . . . 

What was one visit a year? He had had a visit only 
yesterday. As recently as that, it had seemed that the most 
urgent, most necessary things had all been said. And nbw 
today. . , 1 . . 

■V^en could he speak to her now? ^Vllen could he write 
to her? How could he write to her? Get in touch with her 
at work? After yesterday it was clear that that was impos- 
sible. 

How could he explain to her that to keep them from find- 
ing out where she worked, he could no longer write?, The 
address on the envelope would be a denunciation in itself. 

And if he just didn’t write at all? What would she think? 
“Just yesterday I smiled; after today will I be silent for- 
ever?” 

The sensation of being caught in a vise — ^not a poetical, 
figurative vise but an enormous locksmith’s vise with teeth 
milled into it, with jaws for squeezing a man's neck^ — the 
sensation of having that vise close around him took Ner- 
zhin’s breath away. > ' 

It was impossible to find a way oiit Every course was 
fatal. 

Polite and myopic, Roitman peered through his anastigma- 
tic, glasses with gentle eyes, and he spoke of plans, plans, 
plans in a voice which was not the voice of a boss but car- 
■ ried a hint of fatigue and supplication. 

• However, he was serving his seed on stony ground. 
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THE BARREL IN THE YARD 

■^at Monday morning there was also a meeting in the De- 
sign Office. The free employees and the zehs sat together at 
several tables. 

Though the room was on the upper story and the windows 
faced south, the gray morning gave little light, and here and 
there electric lamps were turned on at the drawing boards. 

The head of the office, a lieutraant colonel, did not stand 
up to address them but spohe ivithout much insistence of 
the fulfillment of the plan, of new plans, and of “Socialist 
obligations” in response to challenges. He said, though he 
did not believe it himself, that- by the end of the coming 
year they would deliver the technical solution of the abso- 
lute encoder project. He phrased his statements so as to 
leave his designers an escape hatch. 

Sologdin sat in the last row and stared past the others at 
the wall. His gaze was clear, his face xras smooth and fresh, 
and it was impossible to suppose he had an3i:hing on his 
mind or that he was worried. Rather, one would have 
imagined that he was mahing use of the meeting to relax. 

But this was not so. He ^vas thinking intensely. He had 
several hours or perhaps only several minutes left, he did 
not know how much time, and he had to solve the problem 
of bis whole life without making a mistake. All morning, 
as he had split wood, he had not been conscious of a single 
log or a single blow — ^he had been thinking. And as in 
optical devices many-faceted mirrors whirl, their various 
facets catching and reflecting rays of light, so all this time, 
on beams which did not intersect and were not parallel, 
flashes of thought revolved and sparkled within him. 

He had heard the morning announcement with an ironic 
smile. He had foreseen such a measure for a long time. He 
had been the first to prepare for it: he had broken off his 
correspondence himself. The announcement only confirmed 
his judgment that the prison regime would become harsher 
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and harsher, that the road back to freedom called , the “end 
of the term" would be closed. 

His chief bitterness and regret arose from the awkward 
turn tire argument had taken 3ie night before, aiid_ the fact 
that Rubin seemed to have assumed, the right to judge his 
actions. He could cross Lev Rubin from his list of friends 
and try to forget him, .but he could not forget the' chal- 
lenge he had tlirown down. It remained; It was an ulcer. 

ITie meeting ended, and they all went to their places. 

Larisa's desk was empty. She had the day off in ^change 
for the Sunday she had worked. ' 

It was just as well. After all, a woman won yesterday 
would be in the way today. 

Standing up, Sologdin unpinned an old, dirty sheet of , 
paper from his drawing board, and under it appeiued the 
heart of the encoder. 

Leaning on the back of his chair, he stood for a long time 
n front of the drawing. 

The more he studied and absorbed his creation, the more 
e calmed down. The mirrors inside him whirled more and 
lore slowly. Tlie axes of light seemed to fall parallel with 
ich other. 

Two of the women draftsmen, as the rules required once 
w'eek, went among the designers to collect old, unneeded 
eets that were to be destroyed. They were not supposed, 
be tom up and tossed into wastebaskets; instead, tliey 
;re counted, their total was recorded, and they were 
med in the yard. 

Sologdin took a fat soft pencil and casually drew several 
IS through his drawing; then he spotted and smudged it. 
Jntacking it, he took it off the board, put the dirty top 
;t over it, put another sheet under it, rolled them all to- 
ler and handed them to one of the women. “Three sheets, 
se.” ; . 

hen he sat doivn, opened a reference book, and looked 
1 see what would happen to his drawing next, 
le two w'omen counted what they had collected and wrote . 
I tlie total. 

logdin w'atched to be certain that none of the designers 
ed the sheets. 

one approached the woman who had taken his. 
s was sheer laxity on the part of Shishkin-Myshlan: 
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they were - too trustful. Why had they not created in tlie 
Design OfBce a Design OfBce Security Office whicli would 
inspect all drawings to be destroyed by the Design Office? 

There was no one to tell his witticism to, and Sologdin 
laughed to himself. 

At last, having gathered all the univanted sheets into 
several rolls and taken a box of matches from one of tlie 
habitual smokers, the women went out 

Sologdin made rhythmical strokes on a piece of paper, 
counting the seconds: they must now be going doivn the 
stairs . . . now putting on their coats . . . now coming out 
into tlie yard. 

He stood behind his raised drawing board in such a way 
that almost no one in the room could see him. But he could 
see outside to that part of the yard where a sooty iron barrel 
stood, to which the resourceful Spiridon had that morning 
shoveled- a path. The snow had apparently packed down, 
and both women, wearing boots, got to the banel easily. . 

But they were a long time trying to set fire to the first 
sheet. They lit one match after another, then several at once, 
but either the wind put them out, or the matches broke, or 
the burning sulphur leaped onto the women and they had to 
brush it off frantically. Now there were almost no matches 
left in tlieir box, and it looked as if they might have to come 
back for more. 

, Time was dragging on — Sologdin might be summoned to 
Yakonov at any moment. 

But the women shouted something, motioning wath their 
arms, and Spiridon, in his fur cap \vith the big ear flaps, 
came over to them, carrying his broom. 

He took off his caj) so it would not get singed, put it 
down on the snow beside him, stuck the sheet of paper and 
his red head into the barrel, rooted about there, pulled out 
his head — and the sheet of paper was red. It had caught 
and flamed. Spiridon left it in the barrel and began to 
throw all the other sheets in with it. The flames flared up 
out of the barrel, and the sheets were burned to black cind- 
crs. 

just then someone at the head desk of the Design Office 
called out Sologdin's name. 

Tlie lieutenant colonel wanted to see him. 

Someone from the Filtration Laboratory was 
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about not receiving a drawing for two brackets which 
had ordered. 

. The lieutenant colonel was not a rough man. -He only 
with a furrowed brow, “Loolc here, Dmitri Aleksandrc 
what’s so complicated about it? It was ordered oh Thurs 
Sologdin drew himself up. “Excuse me. I am finish! 
now. It will be ready in an hour.” 

He had not yet begun it, but he could not very well i 
that the entire job would talce him only an hom. 
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fflS FAVORITE PROFESSION 


'^e operational Cheb'st sector .(security and couhterintel- 
ence) at Mavrino was divided between Major Myshin, the 
ison “protector,” and Major Shikin, the institute “protec- 
r." Active in different departments and receiving their pay 
rm different cashiers, they were not in competition with 
ch other. Yet a sort of inertia prevented them from 
irldng together; their offices were in different buildings 
id on different floors; counterintelligence and security af- 
irs could not be discussed on the telephone; and because 
ey were of equal rank each considered it humiliating to, 
) to see the ofter, as if to do so would be kowtowing. So 
ley worked, one during the night, the other during the day, 
ithout running into one another for months on end, even 
lOugh both stressed in their quarterly reports the need for 
ose coordination of all security and counterintelligence func- 
ons at Mavrino. 

Once when reading an article in Pravda Major Shikin 
ad been struck by its title: “His Favorite Profession." The 
tide was about a propagandist who loved explaining things 
more than anything else in the world. He would explain to 
workers the importance of increasing productivity, to soldiers 
the necessity of sacrificing oneself, to voters the conectness 
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of tiie policy of the “Communist and non-Party bloc.” Slii- 
kin liked the title. He drew the conclusion that he, too, had 
made no mistake in choosing his life work. He had never 
been attracted to any other profession. He loved his own, 
and it loved him. 

In his day Shildn had finished the GPU school, and had 
then taken graduate courses in interrogah'on and invesb'ga- 
tion. But he had spent little time actually working as an inter- 
rogator and could therefore not call himself one. He had 
worked as a security officer in the GPU transportation seo 
tion; during the war he had been the head of an army mili- 
tary censorship department; then he had been on the com- 
mission for repatriation; then in a verification and classifi- 
cation camp; then a special instructor in the techniques of 
deporting Greeks from the Kuban to Kazakhstan; and final- 
ly security officer of the Mavrino Research Institute. 

There were many positive aspects to Shildn's profession. 
In the first place, ^ter the Ci^ War it had ceased to be 
dangerous. In - every operation there was an overwhelming 
superiority of forces — two or three armed men against one 
disarmed, unwarned enemy who was often just waking up. 

Then, too, it was highly paid, gave one access to the best 
of the special distribution centers, to the best apartments 
taken over from people who had been arrested and sen- 
tenced, to pensions higher than those paid the military, and 
to first-class sanatoria. 

It didn't exhaust one; there W'ere no work norms for it. 
True, friends had told Shikin that in 1937 .^945 security 

officers had been driven like horses, but Shikin had never 
personally fallen into that kind of situation and did not 
really believe it. In good times one could doze for months 
at one’s desk. The work was characterized by deliberarion. 
The naturally deliberate manner of every well-fed man was 
Joined with a deliberation of method calculated to work on 
the prisoner’s psyche and elicit testimony — the slow sharp- 
ening of a pencil, selecting a pen, choosing a sheet of papez- 
the patient recording of all kinds of procedural nonssn.'s 
and circumstantial data. This pervasive deliberarion 
cellent for the nerves and contributed to a long life. ^ ^ 

No less precious to Shikin was the systena — 

job. It consisted essentially of record-keepinp ' 
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all-encompassing record-lceeping,. No conversation could end 
simply as a conversation; it liad , to end in the writing o£ .a 
denunciation, or the signing of a statement or ah agreement 
— ^not to give false testimony, not to reveal , secrets, not. to 
leave the area, gather information, or transmit informa- 
tion. What was especially required was that patient- atten- 
tiveness and that tidiness which distinguished Shikin’s charac-, 
ter; he did not let papers fall into chaos, but sorted them 
out, had them filed, and was. always able to .find any parti- 
cular one. As an officer, Shikin himself could not do the 
physical work of filing; this was done by a part-time -assistant, 
a thin, awkward girl with bad eyesight and a special, secur- 
ity clearance, who had come over for the purpose from tlie 
secretarial staff. ’ . 

Above all, security and counterintelligence work were 
pleasing to Shikin because they gave him power over people 
and a feeling of ' omnipotence, and surrounded him .with 
mystery. ’ . . 

Shikin was flattered by that esteem, that timidity in his 
presence, which he encountered even in fellow workers 
who were also Chekists, though not "operational" Cheb’sts 
in security and counterintelligence. All of them — including 
Colonel of Engineers Yakonov — ^were required, the, mo- 
ment Shikin asked, to give him a report on their activities. 
Shikin, on the otlier hand, was not required to account for 
\ anything to any of them. When, swarthy-faced, with.close- 

. .1 ■ j gray hair, his big briefcase under his arm, he , 
climbed the broad, carpeted staircase, and the girl lieuteiiants 
of the MGB shyly made way for him, each hurrying to be 
the first to say hello to him, Shikin was proudly conscious 
of his special worth. 

If anyone had said to Shikin (as no one ever did) that 
he inspired hatred, that he tortured other people, he would 
have been genuinely outraged. For him torturing people 
had never been a gratification or an end -in itself. True, such 
people did exist, he had seen them in the theater, in movies; 
they were the sadists, the passionate devotees of torture, peo- 
ple who had nothing human about them — but they were al- ' 
ways White Guards or Fascists. Shikin only carried out his 
duty, and his sole purpose was that no one should think or 
do anything harmful. 
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Once, on the main staircase of the sharashlca, used by both 
tree employees and zeks, a package had been found con- 
tainmg rubles. The two lieutenants who found it could 
neither hide it nor secretly locate the owner because tliey 
had found it together. Therefore they turned the package 
over to Major Shikin. 

Money on the staircase the prisoners used . . . money 
lying beneath tlie feet- of men who were strictly forbidden 
to have any — this was after all an extraordinary event, af- 
fecting tlie state! However, ShiMn did not tiy to make a 
big case out of itj he merely hung an announcement on 
the staircase wall: 

WHOEVER LOST 1 JO RUBLES IN CASH ON THE STAIRCASE 
CAN RECLAIM IT FROM MAJOR SHIKIN AT ANY TIME. 

. ^ 

This was no small amount of money. But such was the 
universal esteem in which Shikin was held and the diffidence 
toward him that days and weeks passed and no one chimed 
the losfmoney. The announcement began to fade, got dusty, 
a comer was tom off. Finally someone printed on it wth a 
blue pencil: 

EAT IT, YOU SON-OF'A-BITCHI 

The duty officer , tore off the announcement and took it 
to the major. For a long time after this Shikin walked tlie 
laboratories comparing the shades of blue in all the blue 
pencils. The crude, gratuitous profanity offended Shikin. 
He had no intention of taking someone else’s money. He 
would have much preferred that the oivner come to 
claim it; he could then work up an edifying case against 
him, work .him over at security meetings, and, to be sure, 
give him back his money. 

Of course, he had no intention of throMng it away either. 
After two months he presented it as a gift to the girl with 
the walleye who came in once a week to file his papers. 

A model family man until then, Shikin devilishly got in- 
volved with that secretary with coarse, fat legs, neglected for 
all her thirty-eight years. He barely c^e up to her shoulder, 
but he discovered something untried in her. He could hardly 
wait for the days she came to work, and he so 
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caution that while his office was being repaired and he wai 
in temporary quarters, was found out. Two prisoners, £ 
carpenter and a plasteref^^not only heard them , but watched 
Uiem through, a crack. The stoiy got around quickly, and 
the zeks made’ a laughingstock of their spiritual pastor and 
wanted to write a letter to his wife, but they did not know the 
address. So instead they reported it to the heads of the insti 
tute. 

Yet they did not manage to destroy tlie security officer 
On ftis occasion Major General Oskolupov reprimanded 
Shikin, not for his relations with the file clerk — since thai 
was a question of her moral principles — and not for the fad 
that his relations with her took place during working houn 
— since Shikiri had no fixed schedule — but only because the 
prisoners had found out about them, , . 

On Monday, December 26, hawng allowed himself a daj 
off on Sunday, Major Shikin came to work shortly after nine 
in the morning, although even if he hadn't arrived until 
lunchtime there was no one to rebuke him for it. 

On the third floor, opposite Yakonov's office, there ivas s 
short blind corridor which was never lit by electric light; ofl 
this corridor two doors opened, one into Shikin’s office and 
the other into the Party Committee room. Both doors were 
covered with black leather and neither bore any name or 
sign. The pro.ximity of the two doors in the dark corridor 
’ was convenient for Shikin. It was impossible to see from the 
hallway exactly which office people entered. 

Today, on his way to his office, Shikin met Stepanov, the 
secretary of the Party Committee, a thin, ailing man who 
wore gleaming, lead-colored glasses. They shook hands. Step- 
anov quietly proposed, “Comrade Shikin—' he never called 
anyone by naine and patronymic — “come on in and knock 
some balls around.” 

What he referred to was the Party Committee's pool table. 
, Shikin sometimes, went in to play, but today he had many 
important matters to attend to, and he shook his silvering 
head \vith dignity. 

. Stepanov sighed and went in to knock the balls around by 
himself. 

Entering his office, Shikin set his briefcase carefully on his 
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desk. All ^ikin’s papers were Secret and Top Secret and 
were kept in the safe and never taken anywhere, but if he 
had gone around without a briefcase, he would have made 
no impression. Therefore he carried Ogonyek, Krokodil, and 
Vokrug home in his briefcase, though it would have cost 
him only a few kopecks to subscribe to them himself. He 
crossed uie rug to the window, stood there, then went back to 
fte door. Important matters seemed to have been lurking 
in the office, awaiting him— behind the safe, behind the cabi- 
net, behind the couch. Now suddenly they were crowding 
around him clamoring for his attention. 

He had things to do. 

He rubbed his hand over his short, graying crew cut. 

In the first place he had to check on an important project 
which he had worked out during the course or many months, 
and which had recently been authorized by Yakonov, 
adopted by the administration, explained to the laboratories, 
but not yet put into effect. It was a new system of using - 
secret daybooks. Carefully analyzing the security situation 
at the Mavrino Institute, Major Shikin had discovered — 
and he was very proud that he had — that genuine security 
still did not exist. It was true that steel fireproof safes as 
tall as a man stood in every room, fifty of which had been 
brought from some plundered German firm. It was also 
true that all papers which were secret, semisecret, or lying 
near any which were secret were locked up in these safes in 
the presence of special duty officers during the lunch break, 
the dinner break, and overnight. But the tragic oversight was 
that only complete projects and work in progress were locked 
up. The first glimmers of an idea, the first concepts, vague 
hypotlieses — indeed, everything from which the projects for 
the follorving year would emerge, in other words, the most 
promising material — ^none of that was locked up in the steel 
safes. An adroit spy who knew his way around in technology 
could simply make his way through tiie barbed wire, find a 
piece of blotting paper with a drawing or diagram in some 
wastebasket, and then go back the way he had come — and at 
once the American intelligence service would understand 
what the institute was up to. 

Being a conscientious officer. Major Shikin had once made 
Spiridon sort out in his presence all the contents of the 
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wastebasket in the yard. When he did this, he found hvo 
■ pieces of paper, crusted with frozen snow and ash, on which 
it was evident that diagrams had at one time been; drawn. 
Shikin svas not loath to pick up these scraps, holding them 
carefully by the comers, and put tliem on Yakonov’s desk. 
And there was nothing for Yakonov to say. Thus Shikin's 
project for individually labeled secret daybooks was adopt- 
ed. Suitable ledgers were immediately acquired from me 
MGB’s stationery warehouse. T^iey contained two hundred 
large pages each, were numbered and bound, and could 
be seied. The plan was to distribute the daybooks to 
everyone except fte lathe operators and the janitor. Writ- 
ing anything down anywhere but in the pages of one’s own' 
daybook was to be strictly forbidden. Besides keeping 
rough drafts out of enemy hands, tiiis plan had the additional 
feature of providing a means of keeping an eye on the pri- 
soners’ thought production. Since the date had to be entered 
in the daybook every day. Major Shikin would be able to 
check on any zek to see how much he had thought on 
Wednesday and whether he had dreamed up a lot that was 
new on Friday. Two hundred and fifty such daybooks would 
mean another two hundred and fifty Shibns, hanging over 
each prisoner’s head. The prisoners were dways sly and 
'-,1^. They were ahvays trying to avoid work whenever pos- 
'bie. It was routine to check on the performance of an 
ordinary worker. Now they would have a means of check- 
ing on an engineer, a scientist — that was what Major Shi- 
Idn’s invention amounted to. And it was too bad that security 
and counterin telb'gence officers were not given Stalin Prizes. 
Today he would have to verify whether the daybooks had 
been given out to the zeks who should get them and also 
whether they had begun to use them. 

Another job for Shikin that day was to complete the list of 
prisoners for tire transport scheduled to take place some- 
time soon, and to leam precisely when it had been promised. 

In addition, Shikin was absorbed in the affair he had 
begun so grandly but had so far failed to carry any 
further — the "Case of the Broken Lathe.” While ten prison- 
ers had been moving a lathe from Laboratory Number 
Three to the repair shop, the lathe had acquired a crack 
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in its bedplate. After a week’s investigation, an eightj'-page 
report had been written, but the truth had not come to light: 
none of the prisoners involved was a newcomer. 

He also had to find out where a book by Dickens had 
appeared from. Doronin had given information to the effect 
that it was being read in the semicircular room, by Adamson 
in particular. Calling in a second-termer like Adamson for 
questioning would have been a waste of time. That meant 
he had to call in the free employees who worked near Adam- 
son and frighten them by announcing that everything had 
been found out. 

Shikin had so much to do today. And he didn't even 
know the new things his informers would tell him. He did 
not yet know that he would be investigating a mockery of 
Soviet justice^the performance of something called “The 
Trial of Prince Igor.’’ In desperation he rubbed his temples 
and forehead so that the whole great swarm of problems 
would settle down. 

Uncertain where to begin, Shikin decided to go among tire 
masses, in other words to walk down the hall in the hope 
of meeting some informer who would indicate by raising 
his eyebrow that he had an urgent denunciation to make 
which could not be put off until his scheduled appointment. 

But no sooner had he reached the duty officer’s table 
than he heard the officer talking on the phone about some 
new group that had been created. 

What was this? How could things move so quickly? How 
could a new group have been created at the .institute on 
Sunday, when Shikin had not been there? 

The duty officer told him about it. 

It was a heavy blowl The deputy minister had come, and 
generals, too, and Shikin had been absent. He was overcome 
with remorse. He could have given the deputy minister 
ample reason for believing that he was on the alert in matters 
of security. And they hadn’t warned him or asked his adwce 
in time; it was impossible to include that damnable Rubin 
in so responsible a group — that double-dealer, false through 
and through! He swore he believed in the victory of Com- 
munism but refused to become an informer. And, besides, 
he wore that provocative beard, the filthy dog, the Vasco da 
Gama! It should be shaved off him! 
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Making deliberate haste, his small feet in boy’s shoes tak- 
ing careful little steps, round-headed Shikin headed toward 
Room 21. 

There was a way to get even \vith Rubin. Recently he 
had submitted a 'petition for reconsideration of his case (he 
submitted them twice each year) . Shikin could decide whether 
to send the petition on with a favorable recommendation . 
or — ^like all the other times — a nastj' negative comment. 

Door No. 21 was solid, without glass panes; The major 
pushed. on it. It was locked. He knocked. He heard no steps. 
Then, suddenly, the’ door opened slightly. In the crack of 
the door , stood Smolosidbv with his menacing black fore- 
lock. Seeing Shikin, he did not move, nor did he open the, 
doorAvider.' ■ , 

“Good morning,” Shikin said uncertainly, uiiaccustomed 
to this kind of reception. : Smolosidov was even more of ah 
“operational Chekist” than Shikin himself. 

Smolosidov stood poised like a boxer, his arms bent and 
drawn back sh'ghtly. He saiid nothing. 

“That is, I . . Shikin said in confusion; “Let me in. I 
have to get acquainted with your group.” 

Smolosidov stepped back half a step and, still guarding 
the room with his body, beckoned to Shikin. Shikin- pushed 
through the narrow slit of the door and followed Smolosi- 
lov's finger with his eyes. On the inside of the door hung 
eet of paper: . 


List of persons permitted in Room 21: 

1. Deputy Minister MGB— Sevastyaiiov 

2. Section Chief — ^Major General Bulbanyuk 

3. Section Chief — ^Major General Oskolupov 

4. Group Chief — Major of Engineers Roitman 

5. Lieutenant Smolosidov 

6. Prisoner Rubin 

Confirmed by: ' 

Minister op State SECURmr j^akuml) 


With a reverent shudder Shikin retreated into the hal 
“I have to . . . get hold of Rubin,” he said in a whispe 
“Can’t.be done!” said Smolosidov also in a whisper. 
And he locked the door. 
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72 

THE PARTY SECRETARY 


At one time the trade union had played a large and signi- 
ficant role in the lives of the Maviino free employees. But 
then a highly placed comrade — so highly placed that it was 
awkward to call him "comrade” — had heard about it. He 
had said, “What’s all this about?” And he did not add the 
word "comrade,” believing he should not pamper his sub- 
ordinates. “After all, Mavrino is a military unit. WHiat do 
they want with a trade union? You know what that smells 
of?'^' 

That day the trade union at Mavrino had been abolished. 
Its disappearance did not cause any upheaval. 

Then followed an extraordinary increase in the importance 
of the Party organization at the institute, which had been of 
considerable importance before. The District Party Commit- 
tee considered it necessary for the Party organization at 
Mavrino to have a full-time paid secretary who would be 
free of all other work. After examining several question- 
naires submitted by the personnel section, the District Party 
Committee recommended for the position: 

Stepanov, Boris Sergeyevich; bom 1900; native of the 
village of Lupachi, Bobrovsk District; social origin; landless 
farm laborers; after the Revolution a rural fwliceman; no . 
profession; social situation: employee; education: four grades 
of elementary school, two years of Party schooling; member . 
of the Party from 1921 on; active in Party work since 1923; 
no hesitation in carrying out the Party line; never part'ci- 
pated in the opposition; never served in the armies or institu- 
tions of the White governments; was never on occupied 
territory; has never been abroad; knows no foreign languages; ' 
knows none -of the national languages of the U.S.S.R.; 
shell-shocked; awarded the order of the "Red Star” and the 
medal “For Victory in the Patriotic War Against Germany.' 


At the time the District Party Cc 
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Stepanov, he had been working as a propagandist at tlie- 
harvest in Volokolamsk District. He made use of every, 
minute when the farmers of the collective weren’t actually 
at work-in the fields. Whether they were sitting down to 
lunch or simply taking a moment for a smoke, he ■ im- 
mediately assembled them at a field camp, or, in the evening, 
summoned them to the administration building. Relentlessly 
he explained the importance of sowing the land each year 
with good-quality seed; told them the yidd should exceed 
the amount of seed sown; that it should be harvested witli- 
out waste or pilferage and as quickly as .possible turned- over 
to the state. Without pausing, he would then go to the trac- 
tor drivers and explain the importance of economizing on 
fuel and of not abusing their equipment; and the absolute 
inadmissibility of a moment’s idleness; he also reluctantly 
answered questions about .slapdash repairs and the shortage 
of work clothes. 

By then the general assembly of the Mavrino Party: or- 
ganization had warmly accepted the district committee’s rec- 
ommendation and unanimously elected Stepanov as its sal- 
aried secretary — without ever having seen him. A new propa- 
gandist was selected and ^ sent to Volokolamsk District— 
an ofiEcial who had been removed from his post in the co- 
operatives in. Y^oryevsk District because large quantities 
of goods kept disappearing. In Mavrino, Stepanov was pro- 
' yided with an office next to the security officer’s and he took 
'■ V- the management of Party affairs. 

‘ ^ He began by checking into the Party work performed by 
’ - former secretary, who had not been salaried nor, ex- 
cused from other work. 

The ex-secretary was Lieutenant Klykachev. He was thin,, 
no doubt because he was very active and never rested. He 
managed to direct the Decoding Laboratory ’and the cryp- 
tographic and statistical groups, and also to conduct a Kom- 
somol seminar; he was the soul of the “Young Turks,” in 
other words the Roitinan clique, and, in addition to all this, 
he had been the secretary of tiie Party Committee. And while 
the administration considered Lieutenant Klykachev too de- 
manding, and his subordinates considered him a stickler, 
the new secretary suspected that Party affairs at the Mavrino 
Institute would turn out to have been neglected.- 

And so it did turn out. 
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Stepanov’s researches into Party affairs v.-ent on for one 
week. Without once emerging from his office, he examined 
every last paper and got to Imow every Part)’ member from 
his personnel file and his photograph before meeting them 
in the flesh. Klykachev felt the heavy hand of the nev.' sec- 
retary upon him. 

One shortcoming after another turned up. Leawng aside 
the incomplete data on questionnaires, the inadequate certi- 
fications and recommendations in personnel files, the ab- 
sence of detailed characterizations of each member and 
candidate for membership, a generally unfortunate ten- 
dency appeared in regard to all procedures: a tendency to 
cany them out in fact, but to neglect to document them, 
so that the procedures became, so to speak, illusory. 

"But who is going to believe it? Who is going to belies’e 
that those measures were aetually carried out?" Stepanov 
demanded, his palm pressed dovm on his bald head, a 
smoking cigarette between his fingers. 

And patiently he explained to Klykachev that everything 
had been done on paper only (because verbal testimony 
alone confirmed it) and not in actual fact (because it was 
not recorded on paper) . 

For example, what good was it for the athletes of the 
institute — not including the prisoners, obviously — to play 
volleyball every lunch period (even taking a little time from 
work for it)? Maybe it was true. Maybe they really did play. 
There was obviously no point in Stepanov or Klykachev or 
anyone else checking up on this by going out into the yard 
to see whether the ball was bouncing back and forth. But 
why shouldn’t these volleyball players, after they’d played 
so many games and acquired so much experience, why 
shouldn’t they have shared this experience and produced a 
special athletic newspaper for the bulletin board: “Red Vol- 
leyball” or "The Honor of the Dynamo Team Member”? 
And if thereafter Klykachev had neatly removed such a 
newspaper from the bulletin board and put it in the Party 
documentation file, then in no subsequent inspection could 
there be the slightest doubt that the “volleyball playing” had 
actually taken place, and that the Party had supervised it. 
But who now was going to take Klykachev at his word? 

So it was TOth everything. “You ca"’'- Lt- 
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wordsi"— arid with that profound utterance Stepanov as- 
sumed his duties. ; 

Just as a priest would never believe tliat anyone could lie, 
in confession, Stepanov never imagined that written docu- 
mentation could lie. 

Klylcachev, with his nairow head and long neck, did not 
attempt to argue with Stepanov; with : undisguised gratitude 
in his eyes he agreed with him and learned from him. And 
Stepanov quickly softened toward Klykachev, tliercby show- 
ing that he was not a malicious person. He listened atten- 
tively to Klykachev’s misgivings about a person who not 
only had a doubtful questionnaire but was purely and sim- 
ply a former enemy — Colonel of Engineers Yakonov — head- 
mg such an important secret institute as Mavrino. Stepanov : 
himself became extremely watchful. He made Klykachev 
his right-hand man, told him to visit the Party Conimittcc 
more often, and benignly instructed him from the treasure 
house of his own experience. 

And so Klykachev came to know the new Party oiganizer 
sooner and more intimately tlian anyone else. Because Kly- 
kachev had christened him “the Shepherd,” the “Young 
Turks" began calling him tliat. And precisely because of 
KlyLachev’s relationship with “tlic Shepherd,” things worked 
out rather well for the “Young Turks.” Tliey quickly under- 
stood that it was greatly to their advantage to have a Party 
^organizer who was not openly in tlieir camp, an objective 
’ er-of-the-law man, who would stay on the sidelines. 

And Stepanov was a Icttcr-of-tlic-law man. At any sugges- 
tion that someone deserved to be pitied, tliat the full severity 
of the law should not be brought to bear against him, that 
mercy should be showi, furrows of pain etched tlicmselves 
upon Stepanov’s forehead (which v'as nigh because he had no 
hair at his temples), and Stepanov’s shoulders bowed as if, 
under a new burden. But, with flaming conviction, he would 
find tlic strength to straighten up, and would turn abruptly 
to one member after another, the little white-sijuared reflec- 
tions of the windows flashing back and forth in his glasses. 

"Comrades! Comrades! Wliat do I hear? How can you 
say such things? Remember: always uphold the law! Uphold 
the law with all your strength! 'Tliat’s the only way of really 
helping this person you wish to violate the law for. Because 
the law -is set up solely to serve society and mankind. Yet 
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how often, we don’t understand that and, in our blindness, 
want to get around the law.” 

For his part, Stepanov was^ satisfied with the “Young 
Turks” and their eagerness for Party meetings and Party 
criticism. In them he saw the nucleus of the hedthy collec- 
tive, which he tried to create in every new place he worked. 
If the collective did not disclose to the leaders the law- 
breakers in its midst, if the collective kept silent at meet- 
ings, Stepanov rightly considered that collective unhedthy. 
If the collective as one man attacked one of its members, 
especially one it was necessary, to attack, that collective — 
according to the notion shared by people even higher than 
Stepanov — was hedthy. 

Stepanov had many such fixed ideas which it was im- 
possible for him to abandon. For example, he could not 
imamne a meeting which didn’t close with the adoption of 
a thunderous resolution, lashing individual members and 
mobilizing the entire collective for new production victories. 
He especially loved this sort of thing in the “open” Parly 
meetings where all the non-Party people appeared, too, and 
where one could smash them to pieces. They had no right 
to vote or to defend themselves. Sometimes offended or even 
indignant voices could be heard before the voting: “What is 
this? A meeting or a trial?” 

“Please, comrades, please!” Stepanov would in such 
cases use his authority to interrupt any speaker, even the 
chairman of the meeting. Quickly popping a pill into his 
mouth with a trembling hand — after his shell shock his 
head ached very badly from any kind of nervous strain, 
and it always made him nervous when truth was under at- 
tack — he would advance to the middle of the room under 
the ceiling lights, so that big drops of sweat shone on his 
bald head. “’W^at is this? Are you, after all, against criticism 
and self-criticism?” And hammering the air with his fist, as 
if he were nailing his ideas into his listeners’ heads, he would 
explain: “Self-criticism is the foremost motivating force in 
our society, the prime power behind its progress! It is time 
you understood that when we criticize the members of our 
collective it is not to put them on trial, but to keep each 
worker at every moment in constant creative stress. And 
there can be no two opinions about this, comrades! Of course, 
we don’t want just any kind of criticism, ft*'’*’’' 
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need businesslike briticism, criticism which do^ not impugn ; 
our experienced leaders. We must not confuse the freedom 
to criticize with the freedom of petty-bourgeois anarchism." . 

Then he would return to the decanter of water and swahow 
another pill. ■ ' . ■ ! 

It always turned out that the entire healthy collective voted ■ 
for the resolution unanimously, including those members t^ 
resolution lashed and destroyed with charge of . a "criming- v 
ly careless attitude toward work” or “failure to fulfill the ■ 
plan, bordering on sabotage.” , * : , 

Sometimes it even happened that Stepanov, who lovd 
elaborate, full-scale resolutions, -.Stepanov, who in the most 
felicitous way always knew beforehand what speeches would . 
be made and the final consensus of the meeting, did not 
manage to compose the whole resolution before tlie meeting. , 
Then when the chairman declared, “Comrade Stepanov has . 
the floor for the statement of the resolutionl” Stepanov -iviped / 
the sweat from his brow and his bald head and spoke as fol- 
lows: : 

“Comrades! I have been very busy and therefore I did , 
not manage to find out fully and accurately, before drafting - , ' 
the resolution, certain circumstances, certain -names and; : 
facts,” or: 

“Comrades! Today I was called to the administration, and, 

I have not yet prepared the draft of the resolution." 

. Then in either case: 

X “So I ask you to vote for the resolution as a whole, and : 
w. I have time tomorrow, I will complete the details.” , 

And the Mavrino collective turned out to be so healthy 
that hands were raised without a murmur, although no one 
knew, or would find out, who would be reviled and who 
would be praised in that resolution. 

The position of the neiv Party organizer was greatly 
strengthened by the fact that he, did not permit himself the , 
frailty of intimacy with- anyone. Everyone respectfully called ■ 
him “Boris Sergeyich.” Accepting this as his due, he did 
not in turn address .anyone in the installation by first name 
and patronymic. Even in the excitement at the pool table, 
whose cloth glowed green in the Party Committee room, he 
would exclaim, “Put out the ball. Comrade Shikin!” 

“Off the side. Comrade KlykachevI” 

, Generally, Stepanov disliked having people appeal to his 
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noblest feelings. And he himself did not inspire such feelings 
in others. Therefore, as soon as he sensed any kind of dis- 
satisfaction or resistance to his measures, without a lot of 
talk or attempts at persuasion, he took a big sheet of clean 
paper and wrote in large letters across the top: “It Is Pro- 
posed That the Comrades Named Below Must Fulfill , . 
tliis or that by such and such a date. Tlien he divided the 
sheet into numbered columns: “Surname," “First Name,” 
"Signature Acknowledging Receipt of Notice.” And he in- 
structed his secretary to take the sheet around. The desig- 
nated comrades read it, took out their bitterness as they 
pleased against the indifferent piece of paper, but had to 
sign. Having signed, they could not fail to cany out the extra 
duties. 

Stepanov was a Party secretary free not only of ordinary 
work but also of doubts and any tendency to wander in the 
dark. It was enough for him to hear on the radio that there 
was no longer a heroic Yugoslavia but a Tito clique. Within 
five minutes he would be explaining this decision with such 
insistence, such conviction, that one might have thought 
that he personally had been working it out for years. If 
someone cautiously directed Stepanov’s attention to a discre- 
pancy between today’s instructions and yesterday’s, to tlie 
bad state of supply at the institute, the poor quality of 
Soviet-made equipment, or difficulties wth housing, the sal- 
aried secretary smiled as if anticipating tlie words he would 
then pronounce: 

“Well, what do you expect, comrades? 'Tliat’s just depart- 
mental confusion. But tliere is no doubt that we’re making 
progress in that area, as I trust you agree.” 

Nevertheless Stepanov did have certain human failings, 
though only on a very limited scale. For instance, he liked 
having higher-ups praise him, and he h'ked impressing ordi- 
nary Party members with his experience. He liked these re- 
sponses because they were thoroughly justified. 

He also drank vodka, but only if someone treated him to 
it or if it was put on the table, and he alv/ays complained 
that vodka was ruinous to his health. For this reason he 
never bought it himself or treated anyone to it. And those 
W'ere his only faults. 

■ The “Young Turks” sometimes argued among themselves 
about “the Shepherd.” Roitman said, 'My friends! He is a 
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prophet of the bottomless inlcwell. He has the soul of a pag( 
of typescript. You inevitably have such people in a perioc 
of traiisition,” 

Blit Klykach'ev smiled crookedly and said, "Suckers — ^lie'i 
got us — ^he's going to push our faces in crap. Don’t' thinl 
he’s stupid. In fifty years he’s learned how to get alorigf. Yoti 
think it’s for nothing that there’s a denunciation at- ever) 
meeting? He’s writing the history of Mavrino with them. He 
is piling up anticipatory data: no matter what happens,, ail 
inspection will show the secretary warned everyone about 
the situation beforehand.’’ 

In Klykachev’s prejudiced view, Stepanov was a furtive 
slanderer who would go to any .lengths to fix things for his 
three sons. 

Stepanov actually did have three sons, and they .were for- 
ever asking their father for money. He had placed all three 
of them in the history department at the university. His cal- 
culation had seemed right at the time, but he had not taken 
into account the increasing oversupply of historians in al! 
schools, technical institutes, and short-term courses, first in 
the city of Moscow, then in the Moscow district, and then 
on into the Urals. The first son finished his schooling, but 
instead of staying home to feed his parents, he went off to 
Khanty-Mansiysk in western Siberia. The second son’s man- 
datory assignment was in Ulan Ude, east of Lake Baikal, 
’>\and when the third finished his studies, it seemed unlikely 
’le would find a job nearer than the island of Borneo. . 

All the more tenaciously did their father hold on to his 
ovyn job and to the little cottage on the outskirts of Moscow 
rvith a third of an acre of vegetable garden, easks of 
sauerkraut, and three fattening pigs. To his wife, a sober 
woman who was even, perhaps, a shade backward in matters 
of ideology, fattening the pigs was her basic interest; and she 
considered it the mainstay of the family budget. She had 
set aside this past Sunday '.for an obh'gatory trip into the 
country to buy a piglet. Because of that undertaking — suc: 
cessful, as it tunied out — ^Stepanov had not come to work 
yesterday, even though a certain conversation on Saturday 
had alarmed him, and he was eager to be at Mavrino. 

On Saturday, in the Politick Section, Stepanov had suf- 
fered a blow. A certain official, very highly placed, but also 
very well fed despite his cares and responsibilities, weighing, 
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in fact, something around two hundred and pounds, 
had stared at Stepanov’s thin nose, marked by the glasses he 
wore, and asked in a laay baritone, * So, Stepanov, what 

about tlie Judeans at your place?” 

“The Ju— Who?” said Stepanov, cocking his head to hear 

better. , . i 

“The Judeans.” And then observing the secretary s total 
•lack of understanding, the official made himself clear: AU 
right, the kikes, I mean.” 

Taken by surprise and afraid to repeat that double-edged 
word, the use of which had so recently earned an immediate 
ten-year sentence for anti-Soviet propaganda, Stepanov mut- 
tered vaguely, “Yes, there are some,” 

‘ “Well, what are you planning on doing with them?” 

Just then the phone rang and the highly placed comrade 
picked it up and said nothing further to Stepanov. 

Perplexed, Stepanov read through the whole pile of in- 
stmctions and directives at the administration, but the black 
letters on the white paper cunningly skipped over the Ju- 
dean question. 

All day Sunday, on the trip in search of the piglet, he 
■ thought and thought, and scratched his chest in desperation. 
Obviously his intuition was dulling with old agel But how 
could he have guessed? During his years of work Stepanov 
had come to believe that Jewish comrades were particularly 
dedicated to the cause. And now — disgrace! Stepanov, the 
experienced official, had failed to detect some important new 
drive and had even been indirectly implicated in the intrigues 
of enemies. After all, that whole Roitman-KIykachev fac- 
tion , . . 

On Monday morning Stepanov came to wrk in a state 
. of confusion. After ShSdn's refusal to play a round of pool 
— during which Stepanov had hoped to learn something 
. from him — and breathing with diSSculty because he had Te- 
rmed no instructions, the salaried Party secretary locked 
himself up in the Party Committee oSce and for tvvo solid 
houR knocked the balk about wildly, sometimes even send- 
ing them over the edge of the table. The huge bronze bas- 
^ relief on the toU witnessed several brilliant^ strokes when 
two or, three halls landed in pockets simultaneoush. But 
1 the profiles on the bas-relief gave Stepanov no hint of bow 
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to avoid destroying his healthy collective, let alone strengthen 
it in the new situation. 

Worn out, he at last heard a tdephone ringing and dashed 
to pick it up. 

They said that a car had .already left for Mavrino with 
two comrades who would provide tJie necessary instructions 
in respect to the struggle against toadyism. 

The salaried secretary immediately cheered up, even be- 
came gay, caromed a ball off the inner edge and sank if, 
then put cue and balls away in a cabinet. , 

It also put -him in a good mood to remember that .the 
pink-eared piglet he had bought yesterday had eaten its mash 
both evening and morning without fussing; This gave prom- 
ise that it could be fattened cheaply and easily. . - ; 
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TWO ENGINEERS 

Major Shikin was in the office of Colonel of Engineers 
, Yakonov. 

They sat and talked as equals, amicably, even though each 
Ipspised and loathed the other. 

Yakonov loved to say at meetings, “We Cheldsts.” But as 
far as Shikin was concerned, Yakonov was still that en^y 
of the people who had gone abroad, served out his term,, 
been forgiven and taken into the bosom of State Security, 
but who was not innocent! Inevitably, inevitably, the day . 
would come when the security organizations would expose 
Yakonov and arrest him again. How Shikin would enjoy rip- 
ping off his shoulder boardsl The splendid condescension of 
the colonel of engineers, the gentlemanly self-assurance with 
which he bore his authority irritated the diligent little major 
with the big head! Shikin therefore tried always to emphasize 
his own significance and that of “operational” work, whose 
value the colonel of engineers consistently underestimated. 

Now he was proposing to place on the agenda at the next 
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security meeting a report by Yakonov on security at the in- 
stitute, which would be harshly critical of all shortcomings. 
Such a meeting might well be tied to a transport of unco- 
operative zeks and tlie introduction of the new secret day- 
booksJ 

Colonel of Engineers Yakonov, worn out after yesterday’s 
attack, with bluish circles under his eyes, his features none- 
theless retaining their pleasant plumpness, nodded at the 
major’s words. In his innermost depths, behind walls and 
moats where no eye could . penetrate except perhaps his 
wife’s, he was thinking what a vile louse this Major Shikin 
was, grown gray poring over denunciations . . . what lunatic 
nonsense his occupation . . . what idiocy all his proposals. 

Yakonov had been given one month. In one month his 
head might be lying on the executioner’s block. He ought to 
throw off his armor, walk away from his high post, sit him- 
self down in front of the diagrams and think in solitude. 

But the oversized leather-upholstered armchair in which 
the colonel of engineers was sitting carried its own negation: 
responsible for everything, the colonel could not touch a 
thing himself, but only lift his phone and sign papers. 

And then tliat petty war with Roitman’s crowd was still 
sapping his mental energies. He had to carry it on as before. 
He was not in a position to force them out of the institute, 
and. all he wanted was their unconditional surrender. They, 
after all, wanted to haye him expelled, and they were ca- 
pable of destroying him. 

Shikin was still talking. Yakonov looked just past him. His 
eyes remained open but, leaving his languid body, he re- 
turned in thought to his home. 

_“My homel My home is my castle!” Like the wise En- 
glishmen who were the first to understand that truth. On 
your own little territory only your laws exist. Four walls and 
a roof separate you from a world that is continually oppress- 
ing you, turning you upside down, squeezing something out 
of you. Attentive eyes with a quiet glow meet you in the 
doonvay of your home. Droll little children, always up to 
something new (it’s good that they’re not yet going to 
school), comfort and refresh you, however fatigued you may 
be from persecution, from being pulled this way and that. 
Your \vife has already taught both of them to chatter in 
English. Sitting down at the piano, she plays a pleasant 
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for him to live. For if people are all bastards, tlien one need 
ncvCT do anything “for people'^ but only for oneself. There is 
no “social altar," and no one need waste time demanding 
sacrifices of you. Long ago all this had been very simply 
expressed by the people tliemselves: “Your owm shirt is 
closer to your body 

• The watchdogs of questionnaires and souls had therefore 
no reason to worry about his past. Tliinking about life, 
Yakonov had realized that the only people who go to prison 
are those who, at some moment in their lives, fail in intelli- 
gence. Really intelligent people look ahead; they may tnist 
and dodge, but they al\vays stay in one piece and in freedom. 
Why spend behind bars the existence which is ours only as 
long as we breathe? Nol Yakonov had renounced the world 
of zelrs not for appearances only but out of inner conviction. 
From whose hands would he othenvise have received four 
spacious rooms with a balcony and seven thousand a month? 
At least he would not have received these tilings so soon. 
They injured him, they treated him capridously, often stu- 
pidly, always cruelly — ^but in cruelty, after all, was strength, 
its truest manifestation. 

Shikin now was handing him tlie list of the zcks to be 
transported the following day. The list already agreed on 
had run to sixteen names, and now Shikin added with ap- 
proval the tw'O names on Yakonov’s desk pad. Twentj’ had 
been the total fixed on with the prison administration, so 
they had to “work up” tv/o more, and inform Lieutenant 
Colonel Klimentiev not later than 5 p.m. 

However, no candidates came to mind immediately. 
Somehow it always turned out that Yakonov’s best special- 
ists and workers were unreliable in the security area, while 
tlie security officer’s pets were good-for-nothings and slack- 
ers. This made it difficult to agree on names for the out- 
bound transports. 

Yakonov put the list down on his desk and gestured 
reassuringly with his hands. 

. “Leave the list with me. I’ll think it over. And you think 
about it. We’ll talk on the phone.” 

Shikin got up slowly and — ^he should not have said any- 
tliing but he did — complained to tliis person vyho \ras un- 
worthy of hearing his complaint about the mini 
in admitting Rubin and Roitman into Room .2 
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Shikin, and Colonel Yakonov as well were not allowed in. 
Their own installation! How could that happen? . 

Yakonov raised his brows and let his lids close so that his 
face was blank for a moment. It was as if he. were saying, 
"Yes, Major, yes, my friend, it’s painful to me, very painful, 
but I cannot raise my eyes and loolc at the sun!" 

Yakonov considered Room 21 a doubtful affair, and Roit- 
man an overeager boy who might break his neck this time, • 

Shikin went out, and Yakonov remembered the most 
pleasant of the duties which awaited him today — for yester- 
day he had not had time for it. If he could make definite 
progress on the absolute encoder, it would save hiin with 
Abakumov when their month was up. 

He telephoned the Design Office and ordered Sologdin to 
bring along his new project. 

In two minutes Sologdin knocked and . entered, empty- 
handed, in soiled coveralls. 

Yakonov and Sologdin had hardly ever spoken to. each 
otlier before; there had never been any reason to summon 
Sologdin to this office. In the Design Office or when they 
met accidentally, the colonel of engineers paid no attention 
to this insignificant personality. But now, glancing at, the list 
of names and patronymics under the glass, Yakonov, ivith 
all the cordiality of a hospitable gentleman, looked approv- 
ingly at the prisoner who had entered and spoke expansively, 
'4 “Sit down, Dmitri Aleksandrovich, it is very good to see 
you.” 

Holding his arms firmly at his sides, Sologdin came closet, 
bowed silently, and remained standing, erect and rigid. 

"It appears you have prepared a secret surprise for us,” 
Yakonov rumbled. “Just a few days ago — on Saturday, 
wasn’t it? — ^I saw your drawing of the main section of the 
absolute encoder at Vladimir Erastovich's. Why don’t you 
sit down? I glanced over it quickly, and I am extreihelj 
anxious to talk about it in greater detail.” 

Without averting his eyes from Yakonov’s gaze, which 
was full of sympathetic feeling, Sologdin continued to stand 
half turned away and motionless, as if a duel had begun 
and he was waiting for the shot. He replied distinctly, “You 
are mistaken, Anton Nikolayevich. I did, as much as I was 
able, work on the encoder. But all I succeeded in doing, and 
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what you saw, was a grotesque and imperfect creation con- 
sistent with my veiy mediocre abih'ties.” 

Yakonov leaned back in his chair and protested genially, 
“Now look here, my friend, please let’s do without false 
modestyl Even though I glanced over your project hurriedly, 
I did form a most favorable impression of it. And Vladimir 
Erastovich, who can fudge better than either of us, deSnitely 
praised it. Right now I am going to give instructions to 
admit no one. Go get your drawing and your calculations, 
and we’ll go over it. Would you like me to call Vladimir 
Erastovich?’’ 

Yakonov was not a stupid administrator interested only 
in the outcome of the productive process. He was an en- 
gineer and at one time he had even been an adventurous 
engineer, and right now he felt something of that delicate 
satisfaction which human invention long in development 
can grant us. 'This was the one and only satisfaction his 
work still gave him. He looked questioningly, smiling in a 
idndly way. 

Sologdin was an engineer, too, and had been for fourteen 
years. He had been a prisoner for twelve. 

Dryness tightened his throat, and it was difficult for him 
to roeak. 

“Anton Nikolayevich, you are absolutely mistaken. 'That 
was. just a sketch not worthy of your attention.’’ 

Yakonov frowned, now getting a bit angry, and said, 
“Well, all right, we’ll see, we’ll see. Go get it.’’ 

On his shoulder boards, gold rvith light-blue edging, there 
were three stars, three large imposing stars set in a triangle. 
Senior Lieutenant Karayashan, the security officer at Gor- 
naya Zakrytka, had also acquired a triangle of three gold 
stars wth blue edging during the months he was beating up 
Sologdin. But his were smaller ones. 

“The sketch doesn’t exist any more,” said Sologdin in an 
unsteady voice. “Because I found profound and irreparable 
mistakes in it, I — ^burned it.” 

The colonel turned pale. In the sinister silence his heavy 
breathing was audible. Sologdin tried to breathe soundlessly. 

“^^at do you mean? You burned it yourself?” 

“No. I turned it in to be burned. According to regula- 
tions.” His voice was muffled and unclear. Th^’"^ '^s no 
trace of his former self-assurance. 
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“So perhaps it is still intact?” said Yakonov, moving for- 
ward with sudden hope. 

“It burned. I watched from the window,” Sologdin an- 
swered with heavy insistence. ' 

With one hand gripping the arm of the chair and the 
other seizing a marble paperweight, as if he intended to 
crack Sologdin’s skull, the colonel raised his big body arid 
stood leaning forward over the desk. . ‘ 

Throwing his head slightly back, Sologdin stood there like, 
a statue in blue coveralls. 

Between the two engineers no further questions or ex- 
planations were necessary: Through their' locked stares 
passed an unendurable current of insane frequency, 

“I will destroy you," declared the eyes of the colonel. 

“Gk) ahead and hang a third term on me, you bastardi” 
shouted the prisoner’s eyes. 

There had to be a roaring explosion. 

But Yakonov, covering his eyes with one hand, as if the 
light hurt them, turned away and went over to the wndow. 

Seizing the back of the nearest chair, Sologdin, exhausted, 
dropped his eyes. 

“A month. "One month. Am I really done for?” Every- 
thing down to the smallest detail appeared clear to the 
^colonel. 

"A third term. I couldn’t survive it,” Sologdin told him- 
Tf, swept by horror. 

Again Ydconov turned to Sologdin. "Engineerl How, 

, could you do it?” his stare demanded. 

Sologdin's eyes flashed back: "Prisonerl You’ve forgotten 
it alll” 

With fascinated loathing, each seeing himself as he might 
have become, they glared at each other and could not look , 
away. 

. Now Yakonov would start shouting and pounding the * 
table; he would pick up the phone, jail him. Sologdin was 
prepared for this to happen. 

But Yakonov pulled out a soft, clean, white handkerchief 
' and wiped his eyes with it. He looked steadily at Sologdin. 

Sologdin tried to keep his composure. 

With one hand the colonel of engineers leaned on the 
window sill, and with the other he quietly motioned the 
, prisoner to come over to him. 
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In three firm steps Sologdin came np to him. 

Hunched slightiy, lil:e an old man, Yakoncr,' ashed, 
“Sologdin, are }Xiu a MuscoHte?” 

“Yes,” said Sologdin, still looldng directly at him. 

“Look down there,” Yalionov told him. “Do you see the 
bus stop there on the highv,-ay?” 

The bus stop could be clearly seen from the svindow. 

Sologdin looked at iL 

‘Trom here it's just half an hour’s ride to the center of 
Moscov/-,” Yakonov said quietly. 

Sologdin turned to him again. 

And suddenly, as if he v,-ere falling, Yakonov placed both 
his hands on Sologdin’s shoulders. 

“Sologdin!" he said in an urgent, plaintive voice. ‘Y^ou 
could have been getting on that bus younelf one day next 
June or July. And you don’t v^.•ant to. I vmuld think that in 
August you might have got your first leave — gone to the 
Black Sea. To hathe in the sea, can j-ou imagine that? How 
many years is it since you were in the y,-ztCT, Sologdin? 
After ail, prisoners aren't es-er allowed that!” 

“kVhy not? At timbering,'' protested Sologdin. 

“Some bathingt” Yakonov still kept holding on to Solog- 
din's shoulders. “But you’re going to end np there in the 
north, Sologdin, where rivers never thaw. . . . listen, I can’t 
belies-e there's a human being on earth v.’ho doesn’t desire 
the good things of life. Explain to me why you burned the 
drawing.” 

Dmitri Sologdin’s sk\'Y)lus eyes remained imperturbable, 
incorniptible, immaculate. In their black pupils Yakonov 
saw his own portly head reSected. 

Skj’-hlue circles s^ith black holes in the center, and behind 
them the whole astounding world of an indmdual human 
being. 

'Y\Tiy do you suppose?” Sologdin ans^vered the question 
with another. Betv/een his mustache and his little beard the 
corners of his moist lips lifted slightly, as if in derision. 

“1 don’t understand.” Yakonov removed his hands and 
started to walk away. “It’s suicide — I don’t understand.” 

And behind him he heard a resonant, assured voice; 
“Citiaen Colonell I am too unimportant, no one knows me. 
I didn’t want to give my freedom asvay for nothing — ” 

Yakonov turned around sharply. 
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“If I had not burned my drawing, if I had put it in front, 
of you all complete, then our. lieutenant colonel, you, Osko- 
lupov, whoever cared to, could have shoved me- off on a 
transport tomorrow and signed any name at all to the draw- 
ing. These things have happened. And I can tell you, it’s 
quite inconvenient to complain from a transit camp; they 
take your pencil away, they don't give you any paper, peti- - 
tions are not sent on." . . • . 

Yakonov listened to Sologdin almost with delight. He 
had liked this man the moment he had come in. 

“So you rvill undertake to reconstruct your drawing?” 
This was not the colonel of engineers speaking, but a des-,, 
perate, wom-out, powerless being. 

“Exactly what was on my sheet — ^in three days!” said 
Sologdin, his eyes shining. “And in five weeks I’ll give you 
a complete draft of the whole project, with detailed calcula- 
tions of its technical aspects. Does that suit you?” 

“One month! One month! We need it in a month!" Ya- 
konov’s hands on the desk moved toward this diabohcal 
engineer. 

“All right, you’ll have it in a month,” Sologdin agreed 
coldly. 

But Yakonov became suspicious. 

“Just a minute,” he said. “You just told me this was a 
^worthless sketch, that you found profound and irreparable 

'Stakes in it.” 

“Oh, ho!” Sologdin laughed openly. “Someb'mes the 
lack of phosphorus and oxygen and the lack of new impres- 
sions from real life play tricks on me, and Thave a sort of 
mental blackout. But at the moment I agree with Professor 
Chelnov: everything in it was quite all right.” 

Yakonov smiled, too, yawning from relief, and sat dorvn 
in his armchair. He was fascinated by the way Sologdin 
controlled himself, by the way he had managed the inter- 
view. 

. “You played a risky game, my friend. After all, it could 
have ended othenvise.” 

Sologdin spread his hands lightly. “Hardly, Anton Niko- 
layevich. It seems that I estimated the institute’s position 
’ and your own quite accurately. Of course, you know French. 
Sa Maj^e le CasI His Majesty Opportunity! Opportuni^ 
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rarely passes close to us; one has to jump on its back in 
time, and squarely in the middle of its backl’^ 

Sologdin spoke and acted as simply as if he were cutting 
wood with Nerzhin. Now he, too, sat down, continuing to 
watch Yakonov wth amusement. 

“So what shall we do?” tlie colonel of engineers asked 
amicably. 

Sologdin replied as if he were reading from a printed 
page, as if it had long since been decided: “As a first step, I 
^vo^ld like to avoid dealing with Oskolupov. He happens to 
be the sort of person who loves to be a co-inventor. I don’t 
expect such a trick from you. I’m not mong, am I?” 

Yakonov nodded happily. Oh, how relieved he was, and 
had been even before Sologdin's last words. 

"Also, I must remind you that the draw'ing is still — so far 
— ^burned. Now, if you really want to go ahead with my 
project, you will find a way to inform the minister about me 
directly. If that is absolutely impossible, the deputy minis- 
ter. Let him personally sign an order naming me the chief 
designer. 'That will be my guarantee and I \viil set to work. 
I'll need the minister’s signature particularly because I’m 
going to establish a quite unprecedented system with my 
group. I don’t approve of night work, Sunday heroics, and 
the transformation of scientific personnel into zombies. Ex- 
perts should approach their W'ork as eagerly as if they were 
going to meet their mistress.” Sologdin spohe more and 
more cheerfully, and freely, as if he and Yakonov had 
knoivn each other since childhood. “And so let them get 
their sleep, let them relax. Let whoever wants to saw fire- 
wood for the kitchen. We have to think of the kitchen, too, 
don't you agree?” 

Suddenly the door of the office s^vung open. Bald, thin 
Stepanov entered without knocking, the lenses of his glasses 
gleaming deathlike, 

“Anton Nikolayevich,” he said solemnly, “I have some- 
thing important to discuss.” 

Stepanov had addressed someone with his name and 
patronymici It was unbelievable. 

“And so I will await the order?” asked Sologto, getting 
up. 

The colonel of engineers nodded. Sologd 
a light, firm step. 
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Yakonov did not gather at first what tlie Party, organizer 
was talking about so energetically. , ' 

- “Comrade YakonovI Some comrades from the Political 
Section just came to see me, and they gave me a. good dress- 
ing down. I have permitted serious mistakes to be made. I 
have allowed a group of, shall we say, rootless cosmopolite 
to build their- nest in our Party organization; And I have 
shown political nearsightedness. I did not support you when 
they tried to persecute -you. But we must be fearless in 
acknowledging our errors. And right now you and ,I will 
work out a resolution together, and then we svill calk an 
open Party meeting — and we mil deal a heavy blow at. 
toadjasm.” 

Yakonov’s affairs, which had been so hopeless just the 
day before, had made an about-face. , , 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN 
RUBLES 

Before the lunch break the duty officer Zhvakun posted in 
the hallway a list of the zeks Major Myshin wanted to see 
in his office during the break. It was understood that these 
zeks were being called in to receive letters and to be notified 
of money orders deposited in their personal accounts. ■ 

Tlie procedure of delivering letters to a zek was carried 
out in secret in the special prisons. It could not, of course, 
be handled in such a routine way as in freedom — by en- 
tmsting tlie letter to just' any irresponsible postman. The 
“protector," who had already read - the letter and decided 
that it was neither criminal nor incendiary, gave it to tlie 
prisoner behind a tliick doot, accompanying the action Mth 
a sermon. Tlie letter was handed over witii no attempt to 
conceal the fact that it had been opened, thereby destro}’ing 
the last vestige of intimacy between tivo people dear to 
one another. By that time the letter had passed through 
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many hands, passages had been excerpted which v^-ere in- 
serted in the prisoner’s dossier, been stamped with the blaciv 
blotted seal of the censor, and has lost its minor personal 
meaning and acquired the larger significance of a state docu- 
ment. Indeed, at some sharashkas this significance was so 
well understood that letters were seldom turned over to tire 
prisoner; he was only permitted to read them, rarely to read 
them twice, and in the "protector’s” presence he had to put 
his signature at the bottom of the letter as evidence that he 
had read it. If, reading a letter from his wife or mother, the 
zek tried to write down extracts in order to remember them, 
this aroused as much suspicion as if he had tried to copy a 
General Staflt document. The zek in such sharashkas also 
signed any photographs sent from home, and, after he had 
seen them, they were put in his prison file. 

So the list was posted, and the zeks stood in. line for their 
letters. 'Those who wanted to send their own letters for the 
month of December stood in the same line — outgoing let- 
ters, too, had to be submitted personally to the "protector.” 
These operations gave Major Myshin the chance to talk 
freely with his informers, and to call them to his office out- 
side their regular schedules. But to protect the identitv’ of 
any informer he was spending a long time with, the prison 
“protector” sometimes detained honest zeks in his office, too. 

'Therefore the zeks standing in line suspected each other. 
Sometimes they knew exactly which of their number held 
their lives in his hands, but nev'crtheless they smiled at him 
ingratiatingly so as not to antagonize him. 

At tlie lunch bell the zeks ran out of the cellar into the 
yard and, crossing it without coats or caps in the damp 
wind, darted into the door of the prison headquarters. Be- 
cause of the new rules about correspondence that had been 
announced, the line w’as particularly long — fortj- men. There 
was not enough room in the corridor for all of them. Tlie 
duty officer’s assistant, an officious master sergeant, zeal- 
ously devoted his full strength to issuing commands. He 
counted off twenty-five men and ordered the rest to go take 
a walk and come back at the dinner break. He nlaced those 
who had been allowed into the corridor along tlie wall at a 
distance from the bosses’ offices, and h'* 
forth seeing to it that regulations were 
whose turn it was W'ent past several do 
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door of Myshin’s office and, on receiving permission, ei 
tered. When he left, the next was admitted. Throughout thi 
entire lunch break the fuss-budget master sergeant directec 
traffic. 

Despite Spiridon's morning-long, importunities about his 
letter, Myshin had said firmly he would not get it before the 
break when all the rest got theirs. But half an hour before 
lunch Spiridon was summoned by Major Shikin for ques- 
tioning. If Spiridon had given the evidence demanded , from' 
him, if he had admitted everything, he would probably, have 
got his letter. But he denied everything, was stubborn, and 
Major Shikin could not let him go in such an unrepeiitant 
state. Therefore, sacrificing his own lunch break (though, 
to avoid being jostled, he never went to the free employees’ 
dining room at that hour anyway), Shikin continued to, 
question Spiridon. 

The first in line ivas Dyrsin, an emaciated, overworked 
engineer from Number Seven, one of the regular workers 
there. He had not received any letters for more than three 
months. In vain had he inquired of Myshin. The answer was 
always: “No” or “They don’t write.” In vain had he asked 
Mamurin to order a search to be made. No search was 
made. Today he saw his . name 'on the list, and, despite the 
pain in his. chest, he managed to get in line first. Of his 
whole family, only his wife remained, worn out like himself 
by ten years of svaiting. 

' 'The master sergeant motioned Dyrsin to go in. Next in 
me was the mischievously beaming Ruska Doroniii, with 
lis loose, ivavy hair. The Latvian Hugo, one of those , he 
rusted, was standing next to him, and Ruska tossed his 
ead and whispered ivith a wink, “I’m going to get the 
loney. What I’ve earned.” 

"Go on in!” the master sergeant commanded. 

Doronin rushed ahead, meeting Dyrsin face to face as 
; came out looking wilted. 

Out in the courtyard Amantai Bulatov asked Dyrsin, his 
end, what had happened. 

Dyrsin’s face, always unshaven, ahrays fatigued, wus 
omier than ever. “I don’t know. They say there’s a letter, 

: that I should go in after the break, that we have to 
'.uss it.” 

They’re whores!” Bulatov said with assurance. Then he 
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added, his eyes flashing over his hom-rimmed glasses, “I’ve 
been telling you for a long time — they're using that letter to 
squeeze you dry. Refuse to work!” 

_ “They’ll hang a second term on me,” Dyrsin said rsitli a 
sigh. He had always been stoop-shouldered, and his head 
sank into his shoulders, as if he had once been hit hard 
ivitli something heavy. 

Bulatov sighed, too. He was so belh'gercnt because he 
had a long, long time to serve yeL However, a zek’s com- 
bativeness declines as he approaches liberation. Dyrsin rras 
“putting in” his last year. 

The lowering sky was an even gray; no dark or bright 
patches showed; it wasn't a great, vaulted dome — it was just 
a dirty tarpaulin cover spread over the earth. Driven by the 
cutting wet wind, the snow had settled, become spongy; little 
by little, its morning whiteness turned reddish-brown. Under- 
foot, it packed down into slippery mounds. 

'The exercise period proceeded as usual. It was impossible 
to imagine the sort of weather which would make sharashka 
zeks, withering from lack of air, decide to stay indoors. 
After long hours of confinement, even these sharp gusts of 
damp wind were pleasant — they blew the stagnant air and 
stagnant thoughts out of a man. 

Among those strolling outside was tlie engraver. He took 
one zek after another by the arm and walked around the 
circle with him a couple of times. He needed advice. His 
situation was particularly dreadful, as he saw it. Being in 
prison, he could not legally marry the woman he had lived 
witli, and because she wasn’t his lawful vdfe, he no longer 
had the right to correspond with her. Since he had already 
used up his letter quota for December, he couldn’t even write 
her tlxat he wouldn't be ^vriting. The others sjonpatliized 
xvith him. His situation was in trutli awkward. But one's own 
pain blots out anyone else’s. 

Inclined at all times to extreme feelings, Kondrashev- 
Ivanov, as tall and erect as if he had a pole inside his coat, 
was staring over the heads of tlie strollers. He went over to 
Professor Chelnov, and announced with gloomy rapture that 
it was humiliating to go on living at a time when human 
dignity was so flouted. Every courageous human being had 
a simple way out of this endless succession o: 

Professor Chelnov, wearing his knit caj 
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thrown over liis shoulders, answered in a reservea mannei 
with a quotation from Boethius’ The Consolation of Phi- 
losophy. 

Outside the headquarters door a group of volunteer stool- 
pigeon hunters had gathered: Bulatov, whose voice re- 
sounded through tlie whole yard; Khorobrov; the good- 
natured vacuum specialist, Zemelya; Dvoyetyosov, , who 
wore a tom camp pea jacket out of principle; the mercurial ' 
Piyanchikov, who involved himself in , eveiything; Max, 
from among the Geimans; and one of the Latvians-' 

“The country must know who its stool pigeons are!” Bu- 
latov repeated, to reinforce their intention of staying to- 
gether. , ' 

“Well, after all, essentially we know them, anyway,” 
answered Khorobrov, standing on the doorstep and scanning 
the straggling mail line. He could say for certain that some 
in the hne were standing there for their thirty pieces of 
silver. But those whom the zeks suspected were, of course, 
the least skillful of the informers. 

Ruska came out of the office exultant, hardly able to 
refrain from waving his money order over his head, Shoving 
their heads together, they all inspected the money order from 
the mythical Klava Kudryavtseva to Rostislav Doronin in 
the amount of 147 rubles. 

Having finished lunch, the superinformer, the king of 
\ stool pigeons, Arthur Siromakha, joined the end, of the mail 
line. He observed the circle around Ruska ivith a sinister 
gaze. He observed it because it was his habit to notice every- 
thing, but he did not yet see any significance in it. • 

Ruska took back his money order and, as they had at-, 
ranged earlier, left the group. 

"fte third to go in to see the “protector” was ah electricai 
engineer, a man of forty who had exasperated Rubin the 
night before in the locked-up "ark” xvith his new projects 
for socialism and had then childishly engaged in a pillow 
fight on the upper bunks. 

The fourth to go in, with a swift, light stride, was Victor 
Lyubimichev, known as “a regular guy.’* When he smiled, 
he displayed large, even teeth, and he addressed all prisoners, 

, young or old, with the winning salutation of “brother.” His 
pure soul shone through this simple foim of address. 

The electrical engineer came out on the doorstep, reading 
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his letter. Deeply absorbed, he didn’t feel the edge of the step 
and lost his balance. Tlie informer-hunters didn’t bother 
with him. Without outdoor coat or cap, the wand rufHing his 
hair, he was still young-loolcing despite all he had suffered. 
He was reading his first letter from his daughter Ariadna 
after eight years of separation. When he had left in 1941 for 
the front, where he had been taken prisoner by Uie Germans 
— and gone from there into a So\aet prison — she had been 
a blond six-year-old who had clung to his neck. And when 
they walked along in tlie POW barracks, crunching beneath 
their feet a layer of typhus-infected lice, and when they 
stood in line four hours at a time for a ladle of smelly, 
turbid gruel, he held on to the memory of Ariadna’s dear, 
blond head as if it had been the thread of the Cretan 
Ariadne, and somehow it enabled him to live through it all 
and return. But when he had returned to his homeland, he 
went straight to prison, and he never saw his daughter. She 
and her mother had remained in Chelyabinsk, to which they 
had been evacuated. And Ariadna’s mother, who had appar- 
ently found herself another man, was univilling for a long 
time to tell his daughter that her father was still alive. 

In a careful, sloping, schoolgirl handwriting, without any 
crossings-out or corrections, Ariadna had written: 

Hello, Dear PapaI 

I did not answer because I did not know how to begin or 
what to write. Tliis is forgivable, since I bad not seen you for 
a very long time and had grown used to my father being 
dead. It even seems strange to me that now, all of a sud- 
den, I have a father. 

You ask how I am getting along. I am getting along like 
es’eryone else. You can congratulate me — I have joined the 
Komsomols. You ask me to write you what I need. I want, 
of course, a lot. Right now I ••un saving my money for over- 
shoes and to have a spring coat made. Papa! You ask me to 
come to see you. But is there really such a hurry? To take 
such a long journey to find you wouldn’t be very pleasant, 
you'll agree. When you can, you will come here yourself. I 
wish you success in your work. Good-bye for now. 

I kiss you. 

Ariadna 

Papa, did you see the picture. The Boxing Glovrc? if ic 
very goodi I don't miss a single movie. 
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“Are we going to check ' on Lyubimichev?” Kliorobrov 
asked as they waited for him to come out.^ ' , 

“Look here, Terentichl Lyubimichev is one of usi” they 
answered. 

But Khorobrov, with his deep perceptions, had sensed 
something wrong about the man. And Lyubimichev'was stay- . 
ing in there with the "protector” a long time. 

Victor Lyubimichev had the candid eyes of a deer. Nature 
had equipped him with the supple body of an athlete, a 
soldier, a lover. Suddenly, life had tom him from the sta- 
dium and thro\vn him into a concentration camp in Bavaria. 
In this crowded death trap, into which the enemy drove 
Russian soldiers and Stalin did not permit the Red Cross to, 
enter, in this small, overcrowded pit of horror, the only ones 
who survived were those who went furthest in abandoning 
comparative ideas of good and the obligations of conscience; 
those who, acting as interpreters, could sell out their fellow 
men; tliose who, as camp guards, could club their oiuntry- 
men in the face; those who, as bread cutters and cools, 
could eat the bread of others who were starving. There were 
two other roads to survival: to work as a gravedi^er or as 
a “golddigger” — in other words, a latrine orderly. The Nazis 
gave an extra ladle of ^el for giavedigging and for latrine 
. cleaning. Two men could take care of ^ latrines, but everj' 
■^^day fifty ivent out to dig. Every day a dozen wagons were 
loaded with corpses to be dumped in the graves. By the 
summer of 'qz it was the gravediggers' turn to be buried. 

With all the yearning of his young body, Victor Lyu- 
bimichev wanted to live. He resolved mat if he had to die 
he would be the last. He had already agreed to become a 
guard when his opportunity dawned. A fellow with a nasal 
hvang turned up in the camp. He had been a political officer 
in the Red Army, but now he urged the POWs to fight 
against the Soviets. They signed up. Even the Komsomols. 
Outside the camp gates was a German military kitchen, and 
the volunteers filled their bdlies then and there. After that, 

. Lyubimichev fought in France as a member of the Vlasov 
legion; he hunted down resistance fighters in the Vosges, 
and later defended himself against the Allies on the Atlantic 
Wall. In 1945 — the time of the great "catch” — ^he some- 
how raanagea to make his way through the net, reached 
-home and married a girl with eyes as bright and clear, and 
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a body as young and lithe, as his own. A few weeks later he 
was arrested. The Russians who had fought in the resistance 
movement in the Vosges — Lyubimichev’s former prey — 
were passing through the same prisons at tlie same time. In 
Butyrskaya they all played dominoes while tliey waited for 
parcels from home, and tlie “resistance” Russians and Lyu- 
bimichev together recalled the days and battles in France. 
Tlien all of them, impartially, received ten-year sentences. 
Thus all his life Lyubimichev had tlie chance to learn that 
no one ever had or ever could have “con\actions” — includ- 
ing, of course, his judges. 

Unsuspecting, nis eyes innocent, holding a piece of paper 
that looked like a money order, Victor made no effort to 
slip past the group of “hunters.” In fact, he went up to 
tliem and asked, “BrothersI Who’s had lunch? Wliat was Oie 
second course? Is it worth going?” 

BCliorobrov nodded at 3 ie money order in Lyubimichev’s 
hand. “You just got a lot of money, didn’t you? You can 
buy your own lunch.” 

“Wliat do you mean, a lot?” Lyubimichev asked casually, 
and was about to put the money order in his pocket. He 
hadn’t bothered to hide it before because he thought no one 
would dare ask to see it, since they all had a healtliy respect 
for his strength. 

But while he nns talking \vith Khorobrov, Bulatov, as if 
playing around, bent down and read, “Phewl One thousand 
four hundred seventy rubles! You can spit on Anton’s chow 
from now on!” 

If it had been any other zek, L}Tibimichev would have 
jokingly punched him in the head and refused to show him 
the money order. But he couldn’t nath Bulatov, because 
Bulatov had promised, and was trjdng, to get Ljaibimichev 
into Number Seven. It would have been striking a blow 
against destiny and the chance of freedom. So Ljnibimichev 
answered, “Where do you see any tliousands? Just look!” 

And everyone saw: “147.00 rubles.” 

“Now that’s a funny thing! Wiry couldn’t thev ser-^'’ t:o?” 
Bulatov observed imperturbably. “A 1 
tliere’s a cutlet for tire second course.” 

But before Bulatov had finished. ; 

Lyubimichev could move away, Khoro 
blc. He was no longer able to play his 
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one must control oneself, smile, and then fish further. H 
had, forgotten that the only important thing was to identif 
the informers. They couldn’t be destroyed. Biit, having, suf 
fered at their hands himself, and having seen many live; 
wrecked by them, he hated these sneaky squealers more than 
anything else. Lyubimichev was young enough to have been 
Khorobrov’s son, he was handsome enough to pose for a 
statue, and he had turned out to be such a willing rat! 

“Son-of-a-bitch!” Khorobrov blurted out with trembling 
lips. "Trying to get out ahead of time through our blood! 
WTiat more do you need?” 

A scrapper, always ready for a fight, Lyubimichev . jumped 
back and cocked his fist. 

“You Vyatka carrion!” he warned. 

"Now look out, Terentichl” said Bulatov, jumping even 
more quickly to get Khorobrov away. . 

Huge, awkward Dvoyetyosov in his ragged pea . jacket 
seized Lyubimichev’s fist and held it. _ - 

"Easy, boy!” he said with a disdainful grin, with that 
almost caressing quietness transmitted by the springlike ten- 
sion of the entire body. ‘ ‘ _ 

Lyubimichev spun around sharply, and his open, deerlike 
eyes met the bulging, nearsighted gaze of Dvoyetyosov. 

Lyubimichev did not draw back his other arm to shake. 

c understood from the peasant’s stare and that grip on his 
'■ • that one of them was going to be killed. 

"Easy, boy!” Dvoyetyosov repeated insistently. "The sec- 
ond course is cutlet. Run along and eat your cutlet.” 

Lyubimichev jerked away. With a proud toss of his head 
he went over to the stairs. His full, satiny cheeks flamed. He 
wanted some way to get even with Khorobrov. He did no! 
yet understand that he had been skewered. He was ready tc 
assure, anyone that he understood life, but it had turned ou 
that he didn’t. 

How could they have guessed? Where could they hav< 
found out? 

Bulatov watched him go, then put his hands to his head 
■ "Good Lord! Whom are we going to trust now?” 

■'The whole scene had been played quietly, and no one ir 
the' yard . noticed it, neither the strolling zeks nor the twc 
guards who stood motionless at the edge of the exercise 
area. Only Siromakha, his heavy, tired eyes half-closed, had 
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seen the whole thing from just inside the door. Remembering 
the group gathered around Ruska a little earlier, he under- 
stood exactly what had happened. 

He rashed to the head of the line. 

“Listen, boysl”. he said to those in front. “I left my circuit 
on. How about letting me in ahead of my turn? It wll just 
take a few seconds.” 

“All of us left our circuits on.” 

“We all have our problems,” they ans\vered, and laughed. 

They wouldn’t let him get in ahead. . ■ , 

. “Then I’ll have to go and turn it off I” Siromaklia ex- 
claimed in concern, and he ran past the “hunters” and dis- 
appeared into the main building. Without stopping for breath 
he ran up to the third floor. Major Shikin’s office was 
locked from the inside, and the key was in the keyhole. An 
interrogation could be going on. Or a rendezvous with his 
tall, thin secretary. Siromakha stepped back helplessly. 

With every minute tliat passed, the network of informers 
was being exposed, and there was nothing he could do. 

He knew he should go back and stand in line again, but 
the sensation of being a hunted animal was stronger than his 
desire to curry favor wth Myshiri. It was terrible to think of 
going past tliat angry, evil pack again. They might even 
grab him. They knew him all too well in the sharashka. 

Meanwhile, in the yard. Doctor of Chemical Sciences 
Orobintsev, a small man in glasses, wearing the rich fur 
coat and cap he had worn in freedom — for he had not been 
taken to a transit prison, and they had not got around to 
cleaning him out yet — ^had gathered around him other sim- 
pletons like himself, including the bald designer, and was 
according them an interview. It is well known that a person 
believes, for the most part, only what he wants to believe. 
Those zeks who wanted to believe that the list of relatives 
they had just submitted was not a denunciation but an intel- 
ligent regulatory measure now clustered around Orobintsev. 
Orobintsev had just handed in his list, neatly divided into 
columns. He had spoken personally to Major Myshin and 
was now repeating authoritatively the security officer’s ex- 
planations: where one should enter the names of minor chil- 
dren, and what to do if one's father was not one’s real 
father. Only once had Major Myshin abused Orobintsev’s 
courtesy. Orobintsev had said that he didn’t remember his 
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wife's birthplace, and Myshin opened his moutii wide and 
started to laugh. “What do you mean, you don't remember? 
Did you find her in a whorehouse?” - - 

Now the trusting sheep were listening to Orobintsev. An- 
other group stood in the shelter of three linden trunks, while 
Adamson addressed them. ' ■’ < 

Adamson, after a filling meal, was smoking lazily and 
informing his audience that all these restrictions relating to 
correspondence were not new, that things had been even 
worse, and that this prohibition would not last forever but 
only until some minister or general was replaced, and that 
they should therefore not lose heart. They should delay 
handing in their lists as long as possible, and the whole 
thing would blow over. Adamson's eyes were long and nar- 
row, and when he took off his glasses, the impression that he 
viewed the prisoners’ world with boredom grew . strongeh 
Everything repeated itself; the archipelago of GULAG could 
not surprise him with anything new. Adamson had' seen so 
much that he seemed to have unlearned how to feel; he 
accepted what struck others as tragedy as no more than a 
piece of petty news about domestic affairs. 

Meanwhile the “hunters,” more numerous than before, 
■had caught another informer. They had jokingly pulled out 
'• ' Isaak Kagan’s pocket a money order for 147 rubles. They 
had first asked him what he had received from the "pro- 
tector,” and he had answered that he received nothing, and 
was surprised that he had been called in by mistake, "'^en 
they took the money order from him by force, Kagan didn't 
blush, didn’t hurry to leave. He swore insistently, importun- 
ing them, clutching their clothes, swore to all his tormentors 
in turn that it was pure misunderstanding, that he would 
show them a letter from his %vife saying she had not had 
the three rubles to pay for the money order and so had to 
send him just 147. He urged them to go with him to the 
Battery Laboratory right away; he would get the letter and 
show it to them. And then, shaking his shaggy head, un- 
aware that his muffler had slipped off his neck and was 
dragging on the ground, he explained quite convincingly 
why he had at first denied that he had received a money 
order. Kagan had been bom with a remarkable tenacity. 
Once he started talking, it was impossible to get away from 
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him except by admitting that he was absolutely right and 
leaving him tlie last word. 

Kliorobrov, his bunkmate, who knew he had been im- 
prisoned for refusing to inform, could no longer find the 
strength to be angry TOth him. He only said, “Oh, Isaak, 
you're a pig, just a pig! In freedom you turned dowm their 
offer of thousands, and here you went along TOtli them for 
hundreds.” 

Or had they scared him by threatening him wth the 
prospect of camp? 

But Isaak Kagan, not in the least put out of countenance, 
continued to explain and would have ended by convincing 
them all if they had not caught still another informer, this 
time a Lah'ian. Their attention was distracted, and Kagan 
left. 

The second shift %vas called to lunch, and the first shift 
went out to stroll in the yard. Nerzhin climbed up the ramp. 
At once he saw Ruska Doronin, standing by tlie exerdse 
yard. With a bright triumphant gaze Ruska was watching the 
• hunt he had organized. 'Tlien he turned to look along the 
path to the free employees’ yard and, beyond it, to the place 
on the highway where Clara — on duty this evening — would 
soon be getting off the bus. 

“Well?” He grinned at Nerzhin and nodded in the direc- 
tion of the hunt. “Did you hear about Lyubimichev?” 

Nerzhin came up to him and took him lightly by the 
shoulders. 

“You should be tossed in the air in triumph. But I’m 
•worried about you.” 

“Ho! I'm just getting started; just wait, this is nothing.” 

Nerzhin shook his head, gave a laugh, and moved on. 
He met Pryanchikov, who was hurrying to lunch, all aglow 
after having shouted to his heart’s content among the 
hunters. 

“Ha, fellow!” Pryanchikov greeted him. “You missed the 
whole show! Where is Lev?” 

“He has urgent work. He didn’t come out for the breaL” 

“What? More urgent than Number Seven? Ha, hal There's 
no such thing. Screw you! Screw all of you!” And he nr 
off. 

Farther on in the yard Nerzhin met Geras’"-''’"''’ 
ing a bedraggled little cap on his small head a: 
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wth the collar turned up. They nodded to each other sadly. 
Gerasimovich stood with his hands in his side, pockets, 
hunched against the wind, looking puny as a sparrow. 

Tlie sparrow in the folk saying whose, heart was as brave 
as the cat’s. 
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INDOCTRINATION IN OPTIMISM 


In comparison with the work of Major Shikin. the work of 
Major Myshin had its pluses and its minuses, Tlie’ main plus 
was reading letters and deciding whether or not to let, them 
be sent on. There were minuses, too: the fact, for instance, ■ 
that Myshin wasn't the one who decided about such things 
as the prisoner transports, withholding wages, determining 
food categories, how long iisits with relatives could last, and 
'•■various oflier important matters. Major Mysliin found much 
envy in the rival organization of Major Shikin, who got 

• ■ 1 of prison affairs before he did. TTierefore he, relied a 
deal on peering through the transparent curtain in -his 
office to see what was going on in the exercise yard. 
Shikin was deprived of this opportunity because of the un- 
fortunate location of his window. 

Watching the prisoners in their day-to-day life also gave 
Myshin a certain amount of material. Observing from his 
ambush who walked with whom, and whether he spoke 
vehemently or casually, he could . supplement the informa- 
tion, he received from the informers. Then later, handing 
. over a letter or accepting one to be sent out, he would sud- 
denly ask, “Incidentally, what was it you and Petrov were 
talking about yesterday during the lunch break?’’ 

Sometimes this resulted in his eliciting useful information 
from the confused prisoner. 

Today, during tne lunch break, Myshin told the next zek 
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But lie missed seeing the hunt for infoiineis. It 'wss gohii. 
on at the other end of the building. ^ 

At three o'clock, when the lunch break ended 
officious master sergeant had dismissed all the zeks who v.e^ 
still waitfhg to get into Myshin’s office, the majOi gs-vc 
orders to admit Dyrsin. 

Ivan Selivanowch Dyrsin had been .endowed by ^tnr=; 
with a sunken face, prominent cheekbones, and indistrnct 
speech; even his surname — suggesting 'Tiole” — seemed ro 
have been given him in a spirit of mockery. He had at one 
time been taken into a training institute, going straight from 
his lathe via the evening workers’ school, where he had 
studied inconspicuously and hard. He had certain abilities, 
but he had never been able to use them to advantage, and 
all his life he had been pushed aside and badly treated. In 
Number Seven anyone who wanted to exploited him. And 
because his ten-year term, slightly reduced, was coming to 
an end, he was particularly timid these days in front of the 
authorities. More than anjdhing he dreaded getting a sscand 
term. He had seen many prisoners get them during tbs war 
years. 

Even the way he was first sentenced was absurd, rie war 
imprisoned at the beginning of the u-ar for “rrrr-Srde: 
propaganda," the result of a denunciation crcief rr w 
some neighbors who wanted his apartment and anmwmn 
got it. It became clear subsequently that he had nnt snansed 
in any such propaganda, thonsh he cnnld ha^s. ahii~he 
listened to the German radio, ^en it ^ rnr nmr he 
didn't listen to the German radio, bat he nrmd hwe hnsned 
to it since he had a forbidden radio rershnr at home .-Lnf 
when it appeared that he didn’t hare aaw mnh m- 
ceiver, it was still true that he canid h~r hid me nnne he 
was a radio engineer hr — .-dr-a. feCr-wna 

denunciation, they found fwn - —be: n a ban r nr 
apartment. 

Dyrsin had had his fhd share ~ — - - ramn- --n 

those where the adn ate rmr r-:: — mien ^ en- - 

and those where fher — der hrirr mn mrr renen— 
agn saiing “Cs~n She"— the ran ia.c :een aahm h-h— 
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died. Then they remembered that he was an en^heer and , 
brought him to the sharashka and issued him butter — ^yes, 
and he could even send a hundred rubles a month- to his , 
wife. ■ 

Then, unaccountably, his wife’s letters stopped coming. 
She could have died. . ■ - 

Major Myshin sat with his arms folded oii his desk. The , 
desk before him was free of papers, tlie inkwell closed, the • 

E en dry, and there was no expression, as indeed there never' 
ad been, on his plump face, which was lilac with a touch 'of ' 
red. His forehead was so plump that neither the wrinkles of 
age nor the creases of meditation could engrave themselves 
there. His cheeks were plump, too. Myshin’s face was. like 
that of an idol made of fired clay to which rose and violet 
tints had been added. His eyes were lifeless, with “a peculiar 
arrogant vacuity. ' ' ^ ■ ; 

It had never happened before: Myshin asked him to sit 
down. DjTsin tried to guess what misfortune would be his 
lot, what the report against him would say. The major kept 
silent, according to instructions. ■ 

Finally, he said, “So you’ve been complaining, coming 
here and complaining, about not getting any letters for- two 
, months.” 

\ “More than three. Citizen Majorl” Dyrsin shyly inter* 

‘ • • 1 . ’ - 

“Well, three — what’s the difference? And have you 
thought at all about the kind of person your wife is?” . 

Myshin spoke unhurriedly, pronouncing his words dis- 
tinctly and pausing lengthily between phrases. 

“What kind of person is your Mfe, eh?” he prompted. . 

“I don’t understand,” Dyrsin mumbled. 

‘TVhat don’t you understand? ^Vhat are her politics?” 

Dyrsin grew pale. He had not got used to everything, 
after all. His wife must have rvritten something in a' letter 
and now just before his liberation she . . . • 

And he secretly prayed for his rvife. He had learned to 
■ pray in camp. •' ■ • , ■ ; 

• “She’s a whiner, and we don’t need whiners,” the majoi 
explained firmly. “And she has some strange sort of blind 
spot: she doesn’t see the good side of our life, just the bad.” 

“For God’s sake, what has happened to her?” Dyrsir 
cried pleadingly, his head wobbling in his anguish. 



“To her?” And Afetiin pansed e^-^n longer. “To her? 
Nothing.” PjTsin sighed. “So fer.'* 

Proceeding xery deliberstely. the major toolc a letter from 
a box and handed it to Drasin. 

“Thanh youl" said D}Tsin, choldng. “Can I go now?” 

“No. Read it here. 1 can’t let you take a letter like that 
back to the dormitory. What will the other prisoners thinl; 
of freedom on the basis of such letters? Read it.” 

And he fell silent, like a stone idol, prepared to accept 
the full weight of his responsibilities. 

Dyrsin took the letter out of the envelope. He wa.s not 
aware of it, but an outsider’s eye would have hcon 
pleasantly impressed by its appearance. It seemed to u'(l;vt 
the image of the woman who had %vritten it: it was on unu'.)> 

E , almost wrapping paper, and not a single line stayev 
Dntal. Each line slid downhill toward the right juingin. 
The letter was dated September i8: 


Dear Vanya! I just sat down to write but I ii'ally want 
to go to sleep. I can’t. I come home from work and out 
to the garden right away, Manyushka and I mo dif^'.iu}; {V- 
tatoes. We only got little ones. In vacation I didn't gv* unv- 
where, had nothing to wear, everything wn.'! 1 \ViiUtv\l 

to save up some money, yes, and go to see yon -but nottuovj: 
works out. Then Nika went to sec you mid tliry told tvv 
that there was no one of that name tlicic. mid tioi motbo’, 
and father scolded her — "Why did you go? Ni'w thovSo 
got your name down too, and llicy’ll keep mi cw ou Vv'u ” 
In genera] our relations with them me sliiliiied, uud' tboy 
and L.V. don't speak at all. 

We live badly. Grandmother has been sick ill bod loi 
three years now, doesn't get up, she's all dried up, sIk' 
doesn’t die and she doesn't get well, ami she's worn us nil 
out. Tlieres an awful stink from her ami there me iiiiiiiich 
all the time. I am not speaking to L.V., M;itiyir;l)hi has 
separated from her husband for good, her health h had, her 
children don t obey her, wherr v/c come home from v/o;!' 
it’s awful, all you can hear are corse:, vmerc h there fo ion 
avray to, when is it going to cndT 

Well, I kiss you. Keep h zeed 


There nns not an- s 
Waiting patientiV 
letter. Major 


fenatnre; o: 

LA 
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violet lips and said, “I didn't give you tliat letter when it 
came. I thought this was just a passing- mood of hers, and 
you have to keep up your spirits for your work. I waited for 
her to send a proper letter. But here’s tlie one she sent last 
month.” 

Silently Dyrsin looked up at the major, but his clums}' 
face did not express reproach, just pain. He took the second 
unsealed envelope, opened it with trembling fingers, arid took 
out a letter with tlie same depressed, uneven lines. This 
time it was on a page tom from a notebook: 

October 30 

Dear Vanya! You are offended because I seldoin write. 

But I come back from work late and almost every day go 
into the woods for sticks, and then it’s evening and .1 am . 
so tired that I simply fall into bed. I sleep badly at nighl^ 
Grandmother doesn’t let me. I get up early, at five in the ! 
morning, and by eight I must be at work. It’s still, thank God, 
a warm autumn, but winter is coming soon! You can’t get 
any coal at tire warehouse, only the bosses or people with con- 
nections. Not long ago. a pile of wood fell off my back, I 
dragged it right on the ground behind me, I didn’t have the 
strength to lift it up, and I thought to myself;', “An . old . 
woman dragging a load of sticks!” I got myself a. hernia 
- from tire weight. Nika came for the holidays, she is becom- 
ing an attractive woman, and she didn’t even drop by to -see 
us. I can't think of you without pain. I’ve no one to count 
on. I will work while I have strength, and I am only afraid 
that I’ll fall sick like Grandmother. Grandmother has com- 
pletely lost the use of her legs. She is all swollen up, can’t , 
lie down by herself or get up. And they don’t take people 
as sick as that into tire hospital, it’s not worth their while. 
L.V. and I have to lift her up every time, she goes under 
herself in bed, we have an awful stink, it’s not a life but 
prison labor. Of course she is not to blame, but I have, no . 
strength to last out any longer. In spite of your advice riot 
to curse we curse every day, from L.V. all I hear is bastard 
and bitch. And Manyushka at her children, too. Would 
ours really have grown up like that too? You know, often 
I’m glad they’re not here. Valerik entered school this year, 
he needs lots of things but there’s no money. True, they 
pay Manyushka alimony from Pavel’s salary, by decree. - 
Well, so far there's nothing to write. I wish you good , 
■health. I kiss you. - - ,■ 

If there were even a chance to sleep over the holidays — 
but we have to drag ourselves to the demonstration. . . . 
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Dyrsin froze as he read this letter. He put his palm to his 
forehead and rubbed it as if he Were trying to wash himself. 

“Well? Have you read it? You don’t look like you’re read- 
ing. Now you’re an adult person. Literate. You have been in 
prison, you understand what kind of letter that is. During 
the war they handed out sentences for letters like that. A 
demonstration — it’s a joy for everyone else, and for her? 
Coal? Coal doesn’t go to the bosses but to all citizens; they 
stand in line for it, of course. Everything considered, I didn’t 
know whether to give you that letter or not, but then a third 
oiie came which is just the same kind. And I decided this 
whole thing has to be stopped. You have to stop it yourself. 
Write her something in an optimistic tone — you know, en- 
couraging, give the woman some support. Tell her she 
shouldn’t complain, that everything will work out. You’ll 
see, they got rich, received an inheritance. Read.” 

The letters were in chronological order. The third was 
dated December 8. 

Dear , VanyaI I am informing you of some sad news. On 
November 26, 1949, at 12:05 Grandmother died. She 
died and we didn’t have a kopeck. Luckily Misha gave 200 
rubles, and everything was cheap, but, of course, the fun- 
eral was a mean one. No priest. No music. The coffin was 
just carried on a cart to the cemetery and dropped in the 
grave. Now things are a little more quiet at home, but 
there’s a kind of emptiness. I am sick myself, have awful 
sweats at night, and the pillows and sheets are soaked. A 
gypsy foretold that I will die this winter, and I will be glad 
to be rid of such a life. It seems that L.V. has tuberculosis. 

She coughs and there’s blood in her throat. When she 
comes from work the cursing starts — she’s as spiteful as a 
witch. She and Manyushka are driving me mad. I am a 
wretched person — another four teeth have sproiled and two 
have fallen out. I ought to have some put in but I have no 
money and then one has to sit in line too. 

Your wages for three months, 300 rubles, came just when 
we needed it, we were freezing, our turn at the warehouse 
was coming up — Lwas No. 4,576 — and they only give out 
coal dust. Well, why take it at all? Manyushka added 200 
of her own to your 300 and we paid a driver ourselves and 
he brought some coal in big lumps. But our potatoes aren’t 
going to last till spring. Two gardens, can you imagine, and 
we got nothing. No rains. No harvest. 
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There are constant quanels with the children. Valery gets 
failing grades at school — two’s and one’s — and after school' 
he fools around God knows where. The director called in 
Manyushka — rvhat kind of a mother are you that you cari’t . 
cope with your children? And Zhenka, six years old, and 
they both swear foul oaths, in a word they’re trash. All my 
money goes for them, and Valery not long ago cursed me 
out and called me a bitch, and I have to hear that' from 
some rubbish of a boy, what are they going to be like when 
they grow up? In May, they say, we come into the inheri- ' - 
tance, and it’s going to cost 2,000, and where are we going 
to get it? Yelena and Misha are going to court — they want ' ' 
to take the room away from L.V. How many times m her ' 
lifetime Grandmother told her she didn’t want to decide 
who got what, Misha and Yelena are also sick. 

I wrote you in the fall, yes, I think even twice, can it be 
you don’t get the letters? Where are they going astray? 

I am sending you a forty-kopeck stamp. Well, what do 
you hear there? Are they going to free you or not? ■ 

There’s some very pretty kitchenware being sold hi the 
store, aluminum pans, bowls. 

I kiss you. I wish you good health. 

;t spot spread on the paper, dissolving some ink. 
n it was impossible to tell whether Dyrsin was still 
; or whether he had already finished. 

” asked Myshin, “is it all clear?” 
in did not move. 

ite an answer. A cheerful answer. I'll let it run more 
lur pages. You wrote her once that she should believe 
i. Well, it’s better she should believe in God — ^why 
therwise what is all this? Where is it leading? Calm 
vvn, tell her you’ll be coming soon. That you’ll be 
big wages." 

; are they really going to let me go home? Tliey 
ping to exile me?” 

it's up to the authorities. It’s your obligation to help 
ife. After all, she is your h'fetime companion.” The 
was silent for a moment. “Or maybe you want a 
me now?” he suggested sympathetically, 
vould not have been sitting there so calmly had he 
that out in the corridor, wild with impatience to see 
imping from one foot to the otlier, was his favorite 
:r, Siromakha. 
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THE KING OF STOOL PIGEONS 


^r 




In those, laie moments ’rvhen 
occupied with the struggle for -- 

making an effort to please the sutnonaes^ cr 
he relaxed ‘his constant leopaiU-L^e 
wilted young man nith a shm ccc. _ 
actor, and gray cloudy-falae ej-es,, mca- 
ness. 

Two men had lost their temp'::^ sac ^ ^ ^ 
informer. Both had soon hep spt £N'~E 

ports, and no one said cnythins to nim pc 

.afraid of him. After alL no one wp evp ^ — zc. 
front and challenge the infonner ■wp nan accnr-ec 
perhaps, of preparing to escape ... or terrcrsni ~ ~ - 
The zek doesn't know, they tell him to get hfr Jiimn 
aether. Are they sending him to a camp? Or are tzer : 
him to a special prison to be investigated? 

It is a human characteristic, •^ch has bee" mma 
ploited in every era, that while hope of rrr.fo^ :: ^rtm 
in a man, while he still helie\cs his fcmhie: r 

favorable outcome;, and v/hile he still has me ccmme t 
mask treason or to save someone else by sactmmrg bf: 
he continues to cling to the pitifni remnanta of cfmfor 
remains silent and submissive. When he has h’serr talae: 
destroyed, when he has nothing more to lose, and is, ~ 
sequence, ready and eager for heroic actiom hia b> 
rage, can only spend itself against tbs' stone ~iZ: cf m 
confinement. Or the breath of the death sentence maie 
indifferent to earthly affairs. 

_ Thus certain zeks, not doubting that Sirormalma w 
miormer, considered it less dangerous to be fries f’ 
bun, to play volleyball, to talk about ‘foroad:” -iff 
than to ti}' to unmask him pubhdy, or to cateh, bin 
he was malang a denunciation. Hiat was the was' tin 

esult, "life 


, ’■'O I. tSa.L V*, 

3 ong with the other, informers, too. As 


ey - got 
at &ie 
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sharashka appeared peaceful when, in fact, an underground 
death struggle was going on all the time. 

But Arthur could talk about more than women. The 
Forsyte Saga was one of his favorite books,, and he could 
discuss it very intelligently. He could also without embar- 
rassment turn from Galsworthy to that tired old detective 
story. The House Without a Key. Arthur also had an „ear 
for music, and he loved Spanish and Italian melodies. He 
could whistle Verdi and Rossini accurately, and in freedom 
he had felt something was missing from his life if he did not 
attend a concert at the Conservatory once a year. 

The Siromakhas had been a noble family, though poor. 
At the beginning of the century one Siromakha had been a . 
composer, another had been exiled to hard labor on a crim-, 
inal charge, while still another had unequivocally joined the 
Revolution and served in the Cheka. 

When Arthur came of age, his inclinations and require- 
ments left no doubt that he needed to have permanent in- 
dependent means. Not for him a regular, grimy little life, 
sweating daily from morning till night, carefully counting 
twice a montli what was left of his pay, after deducdons for 
taxes and loans. When he went to the movies, he seriously ' 
weighed his chances of captivating all the female stars. He 
' ■ ■ d easily imagine himself running o£F to the Argentine 
.Iih Deanna Durbin. 

Of course, no career either in an institute or in any other 
branch of teaching was the path to such a life. Arthur 
looked into another area of government service, which in- 
volved lots of scurrying around and darting here and there. 
And although that particular sphere of action did not pro-, 
vide all the funds he would have liked, it did save him 
from military service during the war; that is, it saved his 
life. While fools out there were rotting in muddy trenches, 
Arthur, his cheeks glowing rvith health, was blithely entering 
the Savoy Restaurant. Oh, that moment when you first came 
into the restaurant, when the warm. air laden with kitchen 
odors and the music hit you all at once, and you saw the 
brilliant room, and the room’ could see you, and you picked 
your table! 

Evetything inside Arthur had sung, telling him he was on , 
the right track. He w'as indignant that people considered his 
occupation vile. It could only be due to lack of understand- 
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ins or envy. His branch of the service called for. gifted 
people. It required powers of observation, meinory, resource- 
fulness, a talent for pretending, acting— one had to be an 
artist. And it had to be kept secret. It could not exist without 
secrecy — for technological reasons, just as a welder needs a 
protective shield when he works. Otherwise^ ArthiK would 
never have concealed what he did for a Uving there w'as 


nothing shameful in it. - 

Once, having' failed to stay within his budget, Arthur got 
in with a crowd that was tempted by state propert}'. He was 
caught and imprisoned. But he was in no sense offended. 
He had only himself to blame; he should never have let 
himself get caught. From his first days behind barbed wire 
he quite naturally felt that he was practidng his former 
profession, and that his prison term was only a new phase 
of it. 


The security officers did not abandon him; he was not 
sent north to a timbering project, nor to the mines, but was 
assigned to a cultural-educational section. This was the only 
bright spot in a camp, the only comer where prisoners could 
drop in for half an hour before lights-out and feel human 
again — ^leaf thtough a newspaper, take a guitar in their 
hands, recall poems or their own unreal, unlScely lives. The 
“Dill Tomatoes,” as the thiei^es called the incomgfble intel- 
lectuals, flocked there, and Arthur felt very much at home, 
with his artistic soul, his understanding eyes, his recollec- 
tions of the capital, and his abflity to talk lightly and 
casually about anything at all. 

^ Arthur worked up nis cases quickly; against several indi- 
vidual propagandists; one anti-Soviet-oriented gxoup; two 
alleged plots .to escape; and a doctor^ case^ in which the 
camp doctors were accused of delays in curing their psUents 
for the purpose of sabotage — in other words, permitting 
pnsoneis to rest up in the hospital. All these sheep received 
: second terms and Arthur, through Third Section chann'^h 
had tw'o years taken off his term. 

When he landed in Mavrina, Arthur did not ne^^Iect his 
med and ^true acrivities. He became the ffivorite of both 
^rotator ^ajors, and the most awesome stool pigeon at 
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intention of becom^^”*'’ Doronin P^o- 

or three rchASrL’ *?“' =S*f St 

about It had mu ^iian twentv tt . ™ or bvo 

become theproitr^^J^ °^bers, 'vho C • 

sharashha. It wa? SbM ^alf the bad 

and although one olt ^^™ost openlv t 

''"^an informer five or i' T ?,^be rooms; 


and aItJioueh ont * ^bout almost nn P?P“^atron of thi 
"'as. an informer not ^''‘''5' five or sS H 
Ob if any of «mm tl^ese zehf u" '^be sharashh 
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fte smoking soldering irons and ioshl Sli — 

vain for Myshin to let D}'rsin go. „ - „ 

But he could not afford to make nn 
to the guards who were watching £be 
tience, Siromakha again went 
Shikin. At last he v^as in luck: hifeg in tne^ c^. L: 
near Shikin’s door, he heard through tne wnne _ 
creaking voice of the janitor, the only sncn 'x-ciis — 
sharashka. ^ - 

He gave the special knock. The door was 
Shikin appeared in the narrow opening. 

"Very urgent!” Siromakha said with a warspen 
"One minute,” Shikin answered. 

With a light step Siromakha went fer crwr inf -nrrr 
W'ay so as not to encounter the janitcr cr an- wr- ^ 
he returned in a businesslike nay ana rranfa nma 

door without knocking. 


AS FOR SHQGTZv,:; 


After a week’s investigatiaa af rae ~'Za; 
Lathe” tlie essence of the arcaasaa m— 
Major Shikin. All that haa ae:aa 
latlie, with an open, siena-sa aaajra 
lathe produced by Russian — ^ nn 
the First World V»'an hn£ seen 
trie motor on YakonavV caann ansa — 
ratoiy Number Three ta nae r3:a± — r 



agreement as to nio was ar rna-n na 
nel were ordered to taire the ar 
dor, and from there tae renaa: nbr 
hand-tow it up the ramp ana nnjraa 
across the yard. There was. in a 
would have eliminated taking it enrn 
that case the zeks would have had to 
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which' had an open view of the highway and the- park,; and 
that, of course, could not be permitted from the security 
point of view. 

When the irreparable had already happened, Shikin could 
reproach himself, too: he had not recognized the importance 
of this vital link in the chain of production and had there- 
fore not supervised it personally. But, after all, in historical 
perspective, the mistakes of public figures are always tlie 
most apparent — and how can they be avoided? 

Laboratory Number Three — whose staff consisted of one 
boss, one man, one invalid, and one girl— was unable to 
move the lathe itself. Therefore, with a total lack of respon- 
sibility, auxiliaries — ten zeks — ^were assembled from various 
rooms on a random basis, and nobody made a list of who 
they were. The result was that later on, after half a month. 
Major Shikin had to devote a great deal of effort to compar- 
ing testimony in order to re-create the full roster of those 
under suspicion. The ten zeks had taken the heavy lathe 
down the stairs from the first floor to the cellar.. However, 
since the man in charge of the repair shop did not wish to 
take custody of this lathe for technical reasons, his staff 
failed not only to - get their work force to the cellar in time 
>s to take over, but even failed to send anyone to the rendez- 
. '^yous to take formal charge of the lathe. Nobody was direct- 
g the ten zeks who had dragged the lathe down to the 
cellar, and they scattered. So the lathe stood in the cellar, 
corridor for several days, blocking the passageway. Shikin 
had, in fact, tripped over it personally. The people from 
the repair shop came for it finally, but they found a crack in 
: the bedplate, complained about it, and refused to take the 
lathe until they were compelled to do so three days later. 

Now that fateful crack in the bedplate' was the basis for 
initiating the “case.” Perhaps the crack was not the reason 
the lathe wasn’t in use. Shikin had heard that opinion ex- 
pressed. But the significance of the crack was much broader 
than the crack itself. The crack meant that undiscovered 
hostile forces were operating ivithin the' institute. The crack 
meant also that the leadership of the institute was blindly 
credulous and criminally negligent. A successful investiga- 
tion, resulting in the exposure of the criminal and the true 
motives behind the crime, would make it possible to punish 
someone, deliver a. warning to someone else, and, even fur- 
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tlier, undertake large-scale indoctrination i\itliin the collec- 
tive. Last but not least, Major Shikin’s professional honor 
demanded tliat this foul web be unraveledl 

But it* was not easy. Too much time had passed. The 
prisoners who had carried the lathe had evolved the success- 
ful technique of vouching for one another — criminal collu- 
sion.. Not one free employee — ^a horrible instance of negli- 
gence — ^had been present while it was being moved. Among 
the ten lathe-movers there had been only one informer, who 
was, moreover, incompetent, his greatest coup having been 
his report about the sheet which was cut up into dickeys. In 
this case the only way he had been of help was in recon- 
structing the full list of ten men. In everyiliing else, all the 
zeks involved, insolently confident that they were immune 
to punishment, swore they had delivered the lathe to the 
basement intact and undamaged, and that they had not slid 
or bumped the bedplate down the stairs. According to 
their testimony, no one had been holding the lathe where 
the crack had subsequently developed, at the back of the 
bedplate under the rear mandrel. Everyone had been sup- 
porting it under the pulleys and spindle. In pursuit of the 
truth, the major had drawn several diagrams of the lathe and 
the relative positions of the zeks carrying it. But it W'ould 
have been easier to become a qualified lathe operator than 
to find the person to blame for the crack. The only person 
who could be accused, if not of sabotage, at least of inten- 
tion to commit sabotage, was Potapov. Angered by the 
three-hour interrogation, he had let the cat out of the bag: 

"Come on, if I had wanted to wreck that lathe, I would 
have simply poured a handful of sand into the bearings and 
that would be thatl What’s the point of cracking the bed- 
plate?” 

Shikin immediately ivrote doivn this typical utterance of 
the inveterate saboteur, but Potapov refused to sign it. 

What made the present investigation particularly difficult 
was that Shikin did not have at his disposal the ordinary 
means of getting at the truth: solitary cells, punishment cells, 
beatings, punisWent cell rations, night interrogations, or 
even the elementary precaution of placing those under in- 
vestigarion in different cells. Here things had to be done_ in 
such a way that the suspected criminals could go on working 
at full capacity and, to that end, eat and sleep normally. 
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Nevertheless^ on Saturday Shikin had managed to learn 
from one zek that when they were going down me last steps 
and had jammed the lathe in the narrow doorway, the jani- . 
tor Spiridon had come toward them, and shouting, “Wait a 
minute, friends. I’ll helpl” had grabbed hold and helped, 
carry it to where they left it. From the diagram it turned out 
that the only place he could have taken hold of it was at 
the bedplate under the mandrel. 

Shikin had decided to unwind this rich new thread toda)', 
Monday, neglecting tlie two denunciations -which had been , 
delivered that morning about the trial of Prince Igor. He. 
had summoned the red-haired janitor before lunch, and Spir- 
idon had come in from the yard just as he was, in his pea 
jacket, belted with a worn canvas belt. He had taken off his ' 
big-eared cap and crushed it guiltily in his hands,, like the 
classic Russian peasant come to beg some bit of land from 
the landowner. And he had been careful not to dirty the 
carpet by stepping off the rubber runner. Cash’ng a disap- 
proving eye at the janitor's wet overshoes, and looking at- 
him severely, Shikin let him stand there while he sat down in ■ 
an armchair and silently looked over- various papers. From 
time to time, as if he was astonished by what he was reading, 
about Yegorov’s criminal nature, he looked up at, him in 
amazement, as one might look at a man-eating beast that 
has finally been caged. All tliis was done according to the 
system and was meant to have an annihilating impact on the 
prisoner’s psyche. A half-hour passed in the locked office in 
inviolate silence. The lunch bell rang out clearly. Spiridon 
hoped to receive his letter from home, but Shikin did not 
even hear the bell; he riffled silently through thick files, he 
took something out of a box and put it in another box, he 
leafed, fro\vning, through various papers and again glanced 
up briefly in surprise at the dispirited, guilty Spiridon. 

All the water from Spiridon’s overshoes had dripped on 
the rubber runner, and tliey had dried when Shikin finally 
spoke; 

“All right, move closerl” Spiridon moved closer. “Stop, 
Do you know him?” And he pushed toward him the photo- 
graph of a young man in German uniform, without a cap 

Spiridon bent over, squinted, examined it, and said apolo- 
getically, "You see. Citizen Major, I am a little blind. Let 
me look at it closer.” 



■- Shikin let him look. Still holding r.:-; fur cso in one 

hand, Spiridon took_ the photogppk 07/ rf.T'edge and, hold- 
ing it toward the hght from the v.mdoT/, he^pasjed 2: in 
front of his left eye, as if to ejamine it reo-v- v-,- section. 

“No,” he said with a sigh of relief, "-I n-'er saw hun.” 

Shikin took the photograph back. 

“Very bad, Yegorov,” he said creehir-gy. ‘T 3 en;v-ing it is 
only going to make things worse for V/ell, what the 
hell, sit down,” and he pointed out a chair fs-thc-r rjS. ‘^Ve 
have a long conversation ahead of us; yon wo-hnn’e last on 


your feet, . 

Again he fell silent, busying himself vntn his pnpna. 
Spiridon hacked up and sat dovra. He put his cap on a 
chair next to him, hut, observing how clean riie soft leather 
chair was, he moved fte cap to his knees. He hunched I-.h 
round hek into his shoulders and bent forward, his whcic 
appearance expressing repentance and suhmissiveness. 

Quite calmly he thought to himself, “You snake! You dng? 
When am I going to get my letter now? And you’re tlia cne 
■who’s holding it lip.” 

Spiridon had undergone in his lifehme two mvest:^.tcns 
and one reinvestigation, and had knossm thousands or pru- 
oners v/ho had been through invesh’gations. He could see 
through Shikin's game perfectly, but he knew he trd to 
pretend to believe in it, . . „ „ . 

“Ne\v material against you has Just come mS sold 
sighing heaidly. “You seem to have pisycc soros ir.oh in 

ermany!” „ 

“Maybe it wasn’t me!” Spiridon told ht:- lezaro’v's 
ere like flies in Germany, They say thee sir even a gen- 


ral named Yegorov!” _ c * -j 

“What do you mean it wasn't you? h'- 
)anflovich is the name here,” said Shife ^ KJ ”, 
nger at one of the files. “And the year cf ' = ' 
verjthing else.” 

“Year of birth? Then it wasn’t me! 
xmriclion. “Because just to make 
Germans I added three years,” 

"Oh, yes,” Shikin rememberc 
the burdensome necessity of 
faded fiom his voice. He push 




C'Hv'i.K 


vou oio!' it?" t^c im iji>5 ttui.'t 


“Th.!f¥ what ri;> tL'l!i>»-;>v>u. No!’' 

“So \vl;c (JiJ o’.oj' it'"’ 

“SoirtOv'iK* dio?" S'oiddoi* ;i<\cd i'-i “! (.>0." tl-; 

Iiac sloprcd dco>onst<.uti>\i*. t'ow !h' I'ld iMuivd Hh-- littM, 

3:jd hs- S“.tt dvv.K iu I'.w ch.ii'.. n!' ,itU n{ix>u. 

“W;!S it aVi rii-’ldt whi'iv Ihcv pioUxl it »>)'?" 

“Now that’s \vlv,it 1 didn't SoO. I u'uKIn’t say, tiisith:' it 
v.~as biohcn then.’’ 

v.'Iiai YOU set it down, \\!>nt oi'udition was it in!”’ 
“Oh. then it was all lie.htt" 

“But there was a craeK in Die Ivdi'hite?'' 

“There was no eraek." .said Si'iiidon with etnivielinn. 

“How could you Ssv it, you hliud devil? Yon oo' f'litid'" 
“Citiacn Major, 1 am Mind when it emues (o iMi.eoi, 
true — ^but us for Dnu!;.s around tlu' phu e, \ see evi ivDdniy 
"i'cii, for instance, you and the othei eitii'rii ollnci'i to’.'j 
TOur butts away wlieu you walk tlmnudi Die yaid, imd I 
rahe them up. even oil' Die while snow. Asl Die- ehief/’ 

“So what are you fiyin^; to say now, Dint j'on^ m I Di{< 
lathe down and made a speetal point (>l inspet tin/' iti'" 

“Of course, what do y<iu (liinl.i' Aftia om woil we Iniil 
a .sniolcc, \vc couldu'l /'.cl irlmu; withoiit llnil. 'I'lmi wc' 
slapped the lathe." 

“A'ou .shJ/j/«!(l it? With what?" 

“Well, with our hands, like this, on the. side, lile. a w.nni 
hor.se. One eii/'ineer said: *\Vhal a //nod lalln l Mv /'.onnl 
father was a hiDie operator - he ii'.ed to wml no mn lit i 
this.’ " 

Shikiii sif/hed and tool: up n (lean sln i I nl ( 

“It’.s too had yon aren't wiltmj' '<> I'-i.li ;), Vi 
shall write a report, fl's deaf y'»i Dn /.n> .'/In- 

the lathe. If it hadn't heeo yon, v'n. wnnld li.e/f. "-in- 
out with tiu: iirime of the one v/Ixt dot it '' 

He said thr, with eonvktion, l.nl iiiw,.idly In- ix, I'-my < 
felt any. He was the master of tlx- •atooe-n, )-'• h.<d 'on 
ducted the inferro/eition; the jraiitor l-.sd .iiii/zeied ■/ol!.ii/.d> 
and laid prodded additional detads. -V-errheiess the vd.ol'r 
carcful hm'idmp had be/m to no pn-T''-'- 
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the photograph, the play of his voice,- and the rapid corivei 
sation about tlie latlic had all been wasted. Siiicc this red 
lieadcd prisoner, whose face still wore an obliging smile 
whose shoulders were still hunched forward, had not givei 
in right away, there was no chance that he would give ii 
now. _ . ■ 

Wien Spiridon had mentioned tliere being-a Genera 
Yegorov, he had already guessed that he had not been callei 
in because of any German tricks, that the photograph w^as 1 
blind, that the “protector” was bluffing, and that the lath 
was the reason he was tlicrc. It would liave been surprisinj 
if he hadn’t been questioned about it, since the ten otlie 
zeks had been shaken like pear trees all week. With his life 
long habit of deceiving the authorities, lie entered easily. inl« 
the bitter game. But this pointless fencing grated on him. Ii 
was distressed because he had again not received his, Icttei 
Also, although he was sitting warm and diy in Shikin’ 
office, his work in the yard was not getting done, but 'wa 
piling up for the next day. 

So time passed, and tlic bell ending the lunch break ha( 
rung long ago, and Shikin had written down his question^ 
and, to the best of his abilit}', distorted Spiridon’s answers, 
and had instructed Spiridon to sign, as stipulated in Clause 
95, for giving false testimony. 

Just then there was a precise knock at the door. 

Shikin got rid of Yegorov, whose muddlc-hcadcdncss had 
. cd him, and admitted the snaky, businesslike Siromakha, 
who always got the main points across in the shortest way. 

Siromakha entered with soft, swift steps. Tlie astounding 
news he brought, added to his pre-eminence among the 
sharashka informers, made him tlie major’s equal. , He shut 
the door behind him and, without giving Shikin time to lock 
it, stepped back dramatically. He was acting. 

Distinctly, but so softly that he could not possibly be 
heard through the door, he reported, "Doronin is going 
around showing a money order for 147 rubles. Lyubimichev, 
Kagan and five others have been caught. Tlicy got together 
and caught them in the yard. Is Doronin yours?” 

Shikin put his finger in his collar and pulled it, to give his 
neck more room. His eyes looked as if they’d been squeezed 
from their sockets. His thick neck turned brown. He jumped 
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for the phone. His face, always so superior and self-satisfied, 
looked insane. 

Bounding softly across the room, Siromakha headed 
Shikin off before he could pick up the telephone. 

_ “Comrade Majorl” he reminded him. As a prisoner lie 
did not dare call him “comrade," but he had to say it as a 
friend. “Not directlyl Don’t let him prepare himself!” 

It was an elementary prison rule, but Shikin had to be 
reminded of it. 

Stepping back as adroitly as if he could see the furniture 
behind him, Siromakha retreated to the door. He did not 
take his eyes off the major. 

Shikin drank some water. 

"May I go. Comrade Major?" Siromakha asked perfunc- 
torily. “Wliencver I find out more, I'll be back — tliis evening 
or in the morning.” 

Reason was slowly returning to Shikin's eyes; they looked 
almost normal again. 

“Nine grams of lead for him, the wper!” bis words 
erupted with a hiss. “I’ll fix that!" 

Siromakha left silently, as if he were leaving a sickroom. 
He had done what was expected of him, according to his owti 
convictions, and he was in no huri}' to ask for a reward. 

He was not entirely convinced that Shikin would be a 
major in the MGB veiy much longer. 

'Hiis was an extraordinary case, not only at the Mavrino 
sharashka but in the entire history of the ministry. 

The call , to the head of the Vacuum Laboratory' was not 
made by Shikin personally but by the duty officer whose 
table was in the hallway. Doronin was ordered to report 
immediately to the office of Colonel of Engineers Yakonov. 

Although it was 4 p.m., the overhead light in the Vacuum 
Laboratory, which was almost always dark, had been on 
for some time. Tire head of the lab was absent, and Clara 
picked up the phone. Later than usual, she had just come 
into the laboratory for her duty period — she had stopped to 
speak w'ith Tamara and was still wearing her fur cap and 
coat. Ruska had not once averted his blazing stare, but she 
had not looked at him. She had picked up.-^Mi.^phon'x... her 
hand in a scarlet glove, and had ans' 
downcast. Ruska had stood at his pi 
from her, looking steadily at her face. 
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this evening when ever}'one . else was . at dinner he .would' 
clasp, that dear head in his hands. Clara’s closeness .made 
him forget where he \vas. . 

She looked up, sensing he was there, and said, ^‘Rostislav 
Vadimovich! An urgent summons to. Anton Nikolayevich.” 

People could see and hear them; it was impossible for her 
to speak to him in any other way — but her eyes were no 
longer the same eyes. A sort of dead dullness veiled them. 

Obeying mechanically, without even trying to guess what 
the unexpected summons could mean,. Ruska went out. He 
could think of nothing but Clara's expression. At the door , 
he glanced back, and he saw that she was \vatching him 
leave. She immediately looked away. 

Disloyal eyes. She had shifted them as tliough- she iverp 
frightened. 

What could have happened to her? 

Thinking only about her, he went upstairs to the duty 
officer, without a trace of his ordinary caution, , forgetting 
completely to get ready for unexpected questions, for an 
attack, as, a prisoner’s cunning required. iTie dufy offica, 
blocking Yakonov’s door, motioned him toward the rear of 
the dark alcove, to Major Shikin’s office. 

Had it not been for Siromakha’s advice, and had Shikin , 
called tlie Vacuum Laboratory himself, Ruska would have 
expected the worst right avyay. He would have run to a 
dozen friends and warned them. Then at the last moment he , 
would somehow have found a chance to talk to' Clara and 
find out what was wrong. And he would have taken away 
with him either a triumphant faith in her, or else he himself ; 
would have been released from his loyalty to her. 'Now, in 
front of the “protector’s” door, he guessed too late what it 
was all about. In the presence of the duty officer it was im- 
possible to hesitate, to turn back;’ it was ihadness to arouse 
suspicion if there still was none. Yet Ruska did turn, with 
the idea of running down the stairs. Just then on the top 
step the prison duty officer appeared, Lieutenant Zhvakun, 
the former e.xecutipnef, who had been summoned by phone. 

Ruska went into Shikin’s office. 

He had taken only a few steps before he recovered con- 
trol of himself and changed the expression on his face. With 
the experience gained from being hunted for two years, and 
with his special- gambler’s talent, he instantly quelled the 
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^ storm inside him, forced himself to concentrate on a wliolc 
' new set of considerations and dangers, and with a look of 
boyish openness, of carefree readiness, said as he entered, 
• . "May I come in? I am at your service. Citizen Major." 

• Shikin was sitting in an odd position, his chest slumped 
against his desk, one hand hanging down, dangling like a 
iioosc. He stood up, facing Doronin, and brought that noosc- 
like hand upward and struck him in the face. 

' Tlicn he swung with the other. But Doronin ran back to 
the door, and stood there, poised to defend himself. Blood 
seeped from his mouth, and a tangle of blond liair hung 
down on his forehead. 

Unable now to reach Ins face, the short major stood 
facing him with bared teeth, splattering saliva. 

"You bastardi Selling us outl Say good-bye to life, Judas! 
We’ll shoot you like a dog! We'll shoot you in the cellar.” 

It had been tsvo and a half years since the Most Humane 
of Statesmen had abolished capital punishment for all eter- 
nity. But neither the major nor his former informer had any 
illusions: what could be done rvith an objectionable person 
except to shoot him? 

Ruska glared savagely, blood flowang down his chin; his 
lip was swelling. 

Yet he straightened up and answered brazenly, “As for 
shooting — we’ll have to see about that. Citizen Major. Til 
have you in prison yeti For four montlis now, everybody s 
been laughing at you, and you’ve been sitting there picking 
up your wages. Tliey’ll tear off your little shoulder boards. 
As for shooting — we'll have to sec about that!" 


78 


EPICURUS’ PUPIL 

The ability to carry through some extraordinary act 
3 matter of wall, and partly, it seems, given the 
birth. Tire hardest act is the one that calls h ' 
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toII when the wll is unused to' effort. It is far easier if fte 
act is the consequence of years of steady discipline. And. 
easiest of all is the act which comes as naturally as breatliing. 

That was how Ruska Doronin had lived under the shadow 
of arrest — ^with simplicity and a childlike smile. He seemed 
bom to take risks; gambling was in his blood. 

■ But for the upright, prosperous Innokenty, the idea of 
Imng under a false name, of. running from hiding-place to 
hiding place all over the country was unthinkable. It would 
not occur to him to try to avoid arrest, if his arrest was 
ordered. 

He hiad acted in the heat of strong emotions, and he was 
left devastated, exhausted. When he had made tliat call, he. 
had never imagined how fear would grow in him, how it 
could bum him out. If he had, he could never have called. 

Only at Makaiygin’s party had he , found any rest. Sud- 
denly, there, he had felt unburdened, almost ready to enjoy 
tlie dangerous game. 

He had spent that night with' his wife, forgetting every-, 
thing. 

The fear was all the worse when it caihe back. Monday 
morning it took all his strength to start again, to live, to go 
to work, alert for any sign of change in the voices around 
him. 

He bore himself, as far as he could, with dignity, but 
inwardly he felt already destroyed, and all his resistance, 
all his will to save hiinself, was gone. 

A little before eleven Innokenty weiit to see his chief, but 
the secretary wouldn’t let him go in. She said she had heard 
that Volodin's Paris assignment had been held up by. the 
deputy' minister. - . . , 

This mmor shook him so deeply that he did not have the 
strength to ask for ah appointment and find out the tmth. 
Nothing else - could be behind tliis delayl He had been 
caught. ... 

Feeling dizzy and drained, he went back to his office; he 
had just strength enough to lock the door and remove the 
key, to make them think he had gone out. . 

He felt nauseated. He waited for the knock. .It was awful, 
heart-breaking, to think that any minute they might come -to 
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arrest him. It crossed his mind that he must not open the 
door — ^let tliem break it do%vn. 

Or should he hang himself before they came? 

Or jump out the window? From the tliird floor. Right to 
the street. Two seconds of flight — ^and everything would 
explode . . ; and consciousness be shut off. 

On his desk lay a fat pile of papers from the accounting 
office — Innokcnty’s office expenses. They had to be audited 
before he left. But it made him sick just to look at them. 

Tlie heated office seemed terribly cold. 

He was sick at his o\vn mental impotence. Just to sit 
waiting to die . . . 

Innokenty stretched out on the leather sofa and lay there 
\vithout moving. It was as if he hoped to draw support from 
the sofa, some sort of reassurance along the whole length of 
his body. 

Was all this really happening? Was it he? Had ha really- 
telephoned Dobroumov day before yesterday? How had he 
dared? Where had he found such desperate courage? 

And why had he done it? That stupid womani And who 
are you? How can you prove you’re telling the truth? 

He should never have phoned. He was swept with self- 
pitj'. To die at thirty. 

No, he .was not sorry he’d phoned. He had had to. It was 
as if someone had guided his hand. 

No, that wasn’t it — he hadn’t enough will left to be either 
sorry or not. He lay there, hardly breathing, hoping only 
that it would all be over quickly. 

No one knocked; no one tried the door. Tlie telephone 
did not ring. 

Innokenty drifted into a light sleep. Then urgent, absurd 
dreams came to wake him, and he woke feeling unrefreshed, 
even more oppressed than before, tortured by the sense that 
they had come to arrest him, or had arrested him aJreadv. 

He had no strength to get up, to shake off hus n-.g'rrrr.ir'-:'^ 
even to move. The dreadful, somnolent impotenee evereanoe 
him again, and he fell at last into a deep dee:: He -.a: 
wakened by the sounds of the tea break in dee -.-.r.-.i' - 
was unpleasantly ars-are of the wetness of ike sifr -di 
open moutli had Iain against it. 
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He got up, unlocked his office, and went off to wash. Ta 

and sandwiches were brought around. 

No one came to arrest him. His colleagues greeted hiir 
in the corridor as they always did. No one had changer 
toward him. ■ 

Not that that proved anything. None of them woulc 
know. 

But he drew strength from their familiar faces and voices, 
He asked the girl for stronger, hotter tea, and drank do\ra 
two glasses; that made him feel even better. 

Still, he was not up to getting in to see his chief and 
finding out. . - 

To put an end to himself would be the ivisest course, 
simply out of a sense of self-presenation, out of compassion 
for himself. But he had to know definitely that they were 
going to arrest him. ' \ 

And if not? 

Suddenly the phone, rang. Innokenty began to tremble, 
and he could hear his heart pounding. 

It was Dotty. Her voice was affectionate; she sounded like 
a wife again. She asked how things were going, and pro- 
posed that they go out somewhere that night. 

Again Innokenty felt a wave of warmth and gratitude 
toward her. "Whether she was a good wife or a bad wife, she. 
was closer to him than anyone else on earth. 

_ He said nothing about his assignment being put off. He 
1 imagined relaxing in the safety of the theater that night- 
after all, they don’t arrest you in an auditorium full of 
people. 

“Well, get tickets for something cheerful,” he said. 

“An operetta?” asked Dotty. “Tliere’s something called 
Akulina playing. Nothing else. At the Red Army Theater 
there’s The Law of Lycurgus on the sinall stage, a premiere, 
and The Voice of America on the big stage. At the Art 
Theater, Un/orgeftuhZc 1919.” 

“The Law of Lycurgus sounds too attractive. The worst 
plays always have the best names. Better get tickets for 
Akulina, I gue.ss. Then well go on to a restaurant after- 
ward.” 

“O.K., O.K.I” Dotty laughingly agreed. 

He would spend the whole night out so they would not' 
find him at home. They always come at night. 
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Slowly Innokenty’s will was returning. All right, suppose he 
was ™der suspicion? '^^^at about Shchevronok and Zawr- 
zin? Tliey were directly involved in all the details; suspicion 
must have fallen on them ev-en sooner. Suspicion is not 
proof. 

Suppose his arrest had been ordered? Tliere was no way 
of escaping it, no use in hiding. So there was ho point in 
worrying. 

He was already strong enough to think reasonably .again. 

And what if they did anest liim? It might not be today, 
or even this week. Should he therefore put an end to his 
life? Or live out his last days as intensely as he could? 

\\^iy had he been so terrified? Damn it, he had defended 
Epicurus so high-mindcdly last night — why not put some of 
his teachings to use? He had said some wa'se things. 

Remembering that he had copied out some lipicunis once, 
and thinking he ought to look through his old notebook 
anyway, to see if there sras anything he ought to destroy, he 
began to leaf through it. Tlie first thing he found wa.s: 
"Inner feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction arc the 
highest criteria of good and evil.” 

Innokent\'’s distraught mind could not take this in, and 
he went on: "Tlicy fear death only because they fear suffer- 
ings beyond the grave." 

\\Tiat nonsense! People fear death because they hate say- 
ing good-bye to life. A strained interpretation, Teacher! 

Innokenty pictured the park in Athens: Epicunis. seventj’ 
years old, dark-skinned, speaking from the marble steps; 
innokenh' himself, in his ordinal)' clothes, lounging casually 
against a pcdc-stal, like an American, listening to him. 

“But one should know,” he read on, “that there is no 
immortality. Tlicre is no immortality, and tlicrcforc dcatli 
for us is not an evil: it simply docs not concern us-, while we 
exist, there is no death, and when dcatlj comes, we are gone.” 

“How good that is,” InnokcnU’ thought, settling back. 
Who was it who had said the same tiring just lately? Oli, yes, 
that fellow who had been a front-line soldier, at the party 
yesterday. 

"Faith in immortality was bom of the greed of unsatis/ied 
people who make unwise use of the time that r'-'" 
allotted us. But the wise man finds his life sp 
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complete the full circle of attainable pleasures, and when the 
time of death comes, he will leave the table of life, satisfied, 
freeing a place for other guests. For . the wise man one 
human life is sufficient, and a stupid man will not hnow 
what to do with eternity.” 

Beautifully said! The only trouble is: what if it is not 
nature that pushes you away from the table at the age of 
seventy, but people with pistols at the age of thirty? 

“One must not fear physical suffering. Whoever laiows 
the limit of suffering is immune from fear. Protracted suf- 
fering never matters; the suffering which does matter is 
always brief. The wise man rvill not lose his spiritual calm 
even during torture. Memory wll recall to him -his former 
feelings and spiritual satisfactions and, in contrast to today’s 
bodily suffering, reestablish the equilibrium of the soul.” 

Innokenty began to pace grimly around his office. 

Yes, that was what he was afraid of: not just death, but 
that they would torture him. 

Epicurus said one can overcome torture. Gh, if he bad 
that strength! 

But he did not find it in himself. 

And to die? He might not mind dying so much if people 
knew about it — if they knew why, and if his death could 
inspire them. 

But no, no one would know. No one would see his death. 
They would shoot him in the cellar like a dog, and . his 
“case” would be filed arvay somewhere behind a thousand 
locks. ■ , 

Yet wdth these thoughts there came a, sort of calm. The 
crudest despair seemed to be over. 

Before closing his notebook, he read what he had noted 
dowTi at the very end: "Epicurus influenced his pupils againsi 
participating in public life.” 

Yes, how easy. To philosophize. In gardens . . . 

Innokenty threw back his head, just as a bird tilts back its 
head so that water Mil flow dowm its throat. 

No! No! 

Tlie fretwork hands of the bronze clock pointed to five 
of four. 

It was getting dark outside. 
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THAT’S NOT MY FIELD 

At twilight the long black Zim entered the guardhouse gates, 
which had s^vung open for it. It picked up speed along the 
asphalt curves through the Mavrino yard, cleared by Spiri- 
don’s broad shovel and now thawed down to the black pave- 
ment. It passed Yakonov’s Pobeda, parked beside the build- 
ing, and came to an abmpt stop at the formal stone entrance. 

The major general’s aide jumped out and quickly opened 
the back door. Corpulent Foma Oskolupov, in a gray coat 
that was too small for him and a tall gray astrakhan hat, 
climbed out and straightened up. His aide opened the first 
and the second doors into the building, and he proceeded 
upstairs, preoccupied. On the first landing, beyond two old- 
fashioned standing lamps, was a cloakroom. ’The attendant 
ran out, ready to take the general's coat, but knowing that 
he would not check it. The general did not check the coat, 
did not take off his hat, and continued up one side of the 
divided staircase. Several zeks and some of the minor free 
employees, passing him on tlie stairs, hurried out of the way. 
The general in his astrakhan hat climbed the stairs in a 
stately manner but — since circumstances demanded it — hur- 
riedly. The aide, who had checked his things at the coat- 
room, caught up wth him. 

"Go find Roitman,” Oskolupov told him over his shoul- 
der. “Warn him that in half an hour I’m going to visit the 
riew group and check on the results.’’ 

On the third-floor landing he did not turn toward Yako- 
nov’s office but went in the opposite direction, toward Num- 
ber Seven. The institute duty officer who saw his disappear- 
. ing back immediately got on the phone to locate and warn 
Yakonov. 

There was disorganization in Number Seven. One did not 
have to be a specialist — and Oskolupov was not a specialist 
— to understand that nothing was in working order, that all 
the system's which had been set up over the course of long 
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months were now disconnected, ripped apart, brolcen up'. 
iTie marriage of the clipper with the vocoder had begun by, 
botli newlyweds being taken apart by units, by components, 
almost condenser by condenser. Here and there smoke rose 
from soldering irons, from cigarettes; one heard the whine, 
of a hand drill, the cursing of men at work, and Mamurin . 
shouting hysterically into the telephone. 

But even in that smoke and din, Sirbmakha immediately 
noticed the major general. The entrance door was^lway’s 
under his vigilant eye. He threw his soldering iron on . the 
stand and rushed off to warn Mamurin, standing at .the 
phone; then he picked up Mamurin’s upholstered chair and 
took it over to uie major general, waiting to be told where- 
to put it. Had it been anyone else, this perfo'rmance might 
have seemed mere fawning, but Siromakha lent it the aspect 
of an honorable service performed by a youth for -an elderly, 
respected person. He stood rigidly, awaiting instructions. 

Siromakha was neither an, engineer nor a technician, and 
he was only an electrical assembly worker in Number Seven; 
but because of his speed, his loyalty, his readiness to work 
twenty-four hours a day and to listen patiently to all the 
deliberations and doubts of the ofBcials in charge, he was 
highly regarded and was allowed to sit in when the heads of 
Number Seven conferred. He believed that all this would 
be more useful to him in the long run than his work as an 
(.informer, and might provide him with a chance of vanning 

is freedom. 

Foma Guryanorich Oskolupov sat dovoi, without taking 
off his hat and unbuttoning his coat only part way. 

The laboratory fell silent. The electric drill stopped drill- 
ing. Cigarettes were extinguished and voices stilled. Only 
Bobynin, not leaving his orvn back comer, continued giving 
instructions to the electrical assembly workers in his bas! 
voice; and Prjunchikov, in a state of distraction, continuec 
to walk around the rained stand of his vocoder with a hoi 
soldering iron in his hand. The rest watched and waited tc 
hear what the boss was going to say. 

After his trying telephone conversation — during which he 
had quarreled with the head of the repair shop who hac 
spoiled the framework panels — Mamurin, exhausted, wapec 
the sweat from his face and went over to greet the formei 
colleague who was now an inaccessibly high-ranking boss 
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Oskolupov extended three fingers to him. Mamurin had 
reached that pallid, moribund state at which it seems a crime 
to allow a person to get out of bed. He had suffered much 
more acutely than his high-ranking colleagues from the 
blows of the past days: the minister’s wrath and the dis- 
mantling of the clipper. If the sinews under his skin could 
have got any stringier, they would have. If human bones 
could lose weight, his would have. For more than a year 
Mamurin had lived for the clipper, in the belief that tlie 
clipper, like the Little Hunchback Horse in the Russian 
faity tale, would cany him out of misfortune. No compen-^ 
sation, such as Pryanchikov’s transfer to Number Seven 
with the vocoder, could make up for the impending catas- 
trophe. 

Foma Guryanovich Oskolupov was a capable director, 
though he had never mastered the knowledge and skills of 
the field he directed. He had learned long ago that aU a 
leader has to do is bring together the opinions of knowl- 
edgeable subordinates and then direct. That was what he 
was doing now. 

He frowned and asked, “Well, what’s going on? How are 
things?’’ 

He was forcing his subordinates to speak up. 

A discussion began which was both boring and futile and 
only took people away from their work. 'They spoke reluc- 
tantly, sighing; if two of them started to say something at 
the same time, each yielded to the other instantly. 

There were two ftemes: "It is essential” and “It is diffi- 
cult.” “It is essential” was the line adopted by the frantic 
Markushev, backed by Siromakha. The small, pimply, bus- 
tling Markushev tried feverishly day and night to discover a 
path to glory and be freed ahead of time. He had proposed 
combining the clipper and the vocoder not because he was 
convinced it would succeed from an engineering point of 
view, but because the combination would diminish the indi- 
' vidual importance of Bobynin and Pryanchikov and increase 
his own. And though he himself disliked working for “uncle” 
— in other words, without any share in the fruits of his 
labor — ^he was indignant because his comrades in Number 
Seven had become so dispirited. In Oskolupov’s presence 
he complained, obliquely, about the listlessness of the en- 
gineers. 
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He was a human being of that common species from, 
which oppressors create others in their own likeness. 
Siromaklia’s face reflected endurance and faith. 

Wift his lemony-limpid face sunk in, his weightless palms, 
Mamurin, for the first time since he had been in charge of 
Number Seven, was silent. . , ... 

Khorobrov could hardly hide the gleam of malicious plea- 
sure in his eyes. He, more than anyone else, had objected 
to Markushev’s proposal and had emphasized the difficulties 
it entailed. . ■ _ , 

Oskolupov was especially hard bn Dyrsin, accusing' him 
of lack of zeal. When Dyrsin was excited or was wounded 
by some injustice, his voice almost disappeared. Because of 
this failing he always seemed to be apathetic. 

In the midst of the discussion, which was meaningless to 
Oskolupov, Yakonov came in, and, out of politeness, entered 
into it. Finally, he called over Markushev, who sat, doryn 
next to him, and together they began to sketch a new varia- 
tion of the diagram. ' 

Oskolupov would have preferred to handle the situation 
by reprimand and recrimination — a technique with which 
he was familiar and which, during his years of leadership, 
he had perfected down to the last nuances of intonation. It 
was what worked best for him. But he saw that at the pres- 
ent time this approach would not help matters. 

Whether Oskolupov felt that his contributions to the con- 
r versation were unimportant or whether he wished to breathe 
different, easier air before the fateful month ,of grace had 
ended, without listening to Bulatov's final remarks, he rose 
and somberly went out the door, leaving the entire staff of 
Number Seven to suffer pangs of conscience over tlie pain 
their remissness had caused the section head. , ■ • , 

As protocol required,, Yakonov, rose and projected his 
heavy body in pursuit of the man in the tall hat who oiil) 
came up to his shoulder. 

In silence, side by side, they proceeded down the hall- 
way. The section head did not like having his chief engineer 
walking beside him, because of Yakonov’s powerful physique 
and the fact that he u'as at least a head taller. 

Yakonov might have chosen this moment to announce 
their surprising and unforeseen progress with the encoder, 
and indeed this would have had its advantages. It vvould 
have immediately dissolved the bullish displeasure Oskolu- 
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ppv had exhibited, tovyard him ever since AbaJcumov’s night- 
time conference. 

But he didn't have the drawing. Sologdin’s astounding 
self-control, evidenced by his being prepared to die rather 
than give his drawing away for nothing, had connnced 
Yalconov that he should Iceep his promise and report tonight 
to Sevastyanov, by-passing Osicolupov. Oskolupov, of course, 
would be enraged, but he would have to calm down quickly. 
Victors are not judged, as they say. And Yakonov could tell 
him later that he hadn’t been sure Sologdin could really 
work it out, that it was an experiment. 

Tliis simple-minded calculation was not the only one 
.Yakonov had arrived at. He had seen how gloomy Oskolu- 
pov was, how frightened about his fate; and . it pleased 
Yakonov to leave him in torment for another fe^v days. 
Anton Nikolayevich Yakonov felt an engineer’s outrage over 
the encoder project, as if he had created it himself. Sologdin 
had been right in foreseeing that Oskolupov would undoubt- 
edly try to force his way in as co-inventor. And when he did . 
find out, he wouldn’t even look at the drawing of the central 
section but would immediately .order Sologdin isolated in a 
separate room, and would interfere with their letting iii 
those who were to work with him, and would call in Solog- 
din and threaten him and give him drastic deadlines, and 
would phone from the ministry every two hours to harass 
Yakonov, and in the end he would give himself airs and say 
that it was thanks only to his supervision that the encoder 
worked effectively. 

Because all this was nauseatingly familiar to him, Yako- 
nov was quite content to keep silent for the moment. How- 
ever, on entering his oEBce he did something he never would 
have done in the presence of outsiders: he helped Oskolupov 
off with his coat. 

“What does Gerasimovich do here?’’ Foma Guryanovich 
asked and sat down in Yakonov’s armchair, without taking 
off his hat. 

Yakonov sat down to one side. 

“Gerasimovich? Let’s see, when did he come from 
Streshnevka? October, I guess. Well, since then 
TV set for Comrade Stalin." 

■ “Call him in." 

Yakonov phoned. 

Streshnevka was another of the Moscow sha 
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'Ten years? Nonsense! People stay in prison for tw’entj^- 
five.”) 

He went on; “It wouldn’t be bad for you to earn your 
parole ahead of time, too, would it?” 

How strangely the question coincided with the plea Na- 
tasha had made yesterday. 

Exerting all his self-control, since he refused to show any 
good humor or make any concessions in talking with the 
bosses, Gerasimovich grinned ironically. 

“How would I do that? I haven’t seen any paroles lying 
around.” 

Oskolupov rocked back and forth in his chair. 

“Hal Of course, you won’t get it by making TV sets! But 
I’m going to transfer you to Streshnevka in a few days, and 
I’m going to make you the head of a project. If you can 
finish it in six months, you’ll be home by autumn.” 

“What kind of work is it, may I ask?” 

“Well, there’s a lot of work lined up, there for the asking. 
I’ll tell you right out: the assignment comes from Beria him- 
self. There’s one idea, for example: to build microphones 
into park benches. People talk freely in the parks, and one 
might hear almost anything. But that’s not in -your profes- 
sional field?” 

“No, not my field.” 

“Well, there’s something for you, too, as it happens. There 
are hvo projects; one is fairly important and the other is 
urgent. And they’re both in your field. Isn’t that right, Anton 
Nikolayevich?” Yakonov agreed with a nod. “One of them 
is a camera that can be used at night. It works on those . . . 
what are they called? Ultra-red rays. You take a pictj.'e era 
person at night, on the street, you find cut who .he'.- “-'.Th. 
and he’ll never know as long as he Jives. The.-e are a-reafv 
rough versions of it abroad, and all that ha; r: re rkrr 
.to imitate them creatively. The camera .ha; :: re ea.' ■; 
operate. Our agents aren’t as smart as are .e- ; re-; ; 
the second one. I’m sure you can v/erk .y rr: a; z a' ' . 
can spit, hut we. need it badly, .\1J it ;; ;; a r.rr.z s zs 
but so tiny it can be installed in the frame rf a zy:- t-z 
whenever the door is opened, it automs'r.i'.'.-. -a.^er a r- ; 

■ ture of whoever goes through. At Ic-ast y hoe', .r. -re ra- - 
time, or when the lights are on. You don’t ha-.e ‘r - r — 
about its working in the dark. We want to put an ap-para*^:: 
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like that into mass production. Well, how about it? Will 
you do it?" 

Gerasimovich had turned his thin, dricdmp face to tk 
windows and was not looking at the major general. 

In Oskolupov’s vocabulary there was no such word as 
“mournful.” Tlicrcfore he could not have named the, expres- 
sion on Gerasimovich’s face. Indeed, he did not intend to 

name it. He was waiting for a reply. ' 

Here was the answer to Natasha's plea. ' , 

Gerasimovich saw her withered face, and her glassy fro- 
zen tears. 

For the first time in many years, tlic actual possibility, tlie 
imminence, the warmth of returning home stirred in his 
heart. 

All he had to do was what Bobycr had done: fix it so tkt' 
a few hundred unsuspecting, stupid people were put behind 
bars. • ' 

Hesitating, embarrassed, Gerasimovich asked, "Bui 
couldn’t 1 stay — with television?” 

"You refuse?” Oskolupov asked indignantly. He frowned. 
His face easily took on a look of anger. “Why?*^’ 

Every law of the cruel land of the zcks told Gerasinio- 
vich that it was just as ridiculous to take pity on the thriving, 
myopic, unbroken, unwhipped people outside as to refuse to 
slaughter a pig for bacon. Tliosc who were free lacked tlic 
immortal soul the zcks had earned in their endless ptison 
terms, lliey made stupid and greedy use of the freedom 
they were allowed to enjoy. They besmirched themselves 
with petty schemes, base acts. , . • 

Nata.slia was his one lifetime companion. Nataslm.was 
waiting for his second term to end. Natasha was on the 
threshold of extinction, and when her life flickered out, his, 
too, would be over. 

“My reasons? Why do you ask? I can’t do it. I wouldn't 
be able to cope with it,” Gerasimovich replied very quietly, 
his voice almost inaudible; 

Yakonov, inattentive up to this moment, now stared ai 
Gerasimovich with curiosity.” Here evidently was aholhci 
case that verged on madness. But the universal law that 
“your own shirt is closer to your body” had to prevail thh 
time, too. 

“You’ve just got out of the habit of doing importani 
work, that’s why you’re timid,” Oskolupov .said, trying tf 
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persuade him. "Who else but you is there? Very well I']! let 
you think it over.” ' 

his^orehe'd'^'^^ silent, his small hand pressed against 

‘^ut what is there to think over? It’s right in your field.” 
, '^^rasimovich could have remained silent. He could have 
bluffed. He could have accepted the assignment and then 
railed to do it, according to the zek rule. But Gerasimovich 
stood up. He glared contemptuously at the fat, double- 
chinned, stupid mug in a general’s astrakhan hat. 

No! That s not my field!” he said in a clear high voice. 
“Putting people in prison is not my field! I don’t set traps for 
human beings! It's bad enough that they put us in 
prison. . . .” 
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AT THE FOUNTAINHEAD 
OF SCIENCE 


In the morning Rubin was still obsessed by the dispute with 
Sologdin. He thought of new arguments he had failed to 
marshal the night before. But as the day went on he v 
lucky enough to become immersed in his great task and t 
controversy faded from his mind. 

He was working on the third floor, in the quiet little T 
Secret room. It had heav7 curtains at the window and do 
an old couch and a worn carpet. The fabrics deaden 
sound, but there was hardly any sound to disturb him ar 
way. He was listening to the tapes through earphones, ai 
Smolosidov had been silent the whole day, his heavily h 
rowed face glaring at Rubin as if he were an enemy and m 
a comrade engaged in the same work. Rubin fn__riim paid r 
attention to Smolosidov, except as a ’ ' 
the tape cartridges. 

Tlirongh the earphones Rubin lis 
again to the fateful conversation, and 
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separate table. Rubin’s nostrils quivered and surprise length- 
ened his face, but even then his consciousness was not fully 
engaged. He stared in astonishment at that food fit for the 
gods, as if trying to understand why it was there, changed 
seats and began to eat hurriedly, not really tasting what he 
ate, anxious ohly to get back to work. 

Rubin may not have appreciated to the full what he was 
eating, but it had cost Roitman far more than if he had paid 
for it out of his own pocket. He had been on the telephone 
for two hours, calling first one place and then another, co- 
ordinating that lunch: first he had talked \wth the Special 
Equipment Section, then with General Bulbanyuk, then with 
the prison administration, then with the Supply Section and, 
last, with Lieutenant Colonel Klimentiev. 'Fhe officials he 
had talked I to had in their turn cleared the matter with the 
accounting office and svith still other officials. Tlie difficult}' 
lay in the fact that Rubin’s regular rations were in the “third 
category,” but in rdew of his particularly important task 
Roitman was trying to arrange for him to get "first cate- 
goi}'” meals for several days, and also a special diet. After 
all the coordinating had been done, the prison authorities 
began to advance organizational objections: the foods requi- 
sitioned weren’t in the prison warehouse; they needed a 
voucher in order to pay the cook extra for preparing a 
separate menu. 

Now Roitman sat opposite Rubin and watched him, not 
as a master sits, awairirig the fruits of a slave’s labor, but 
wa’th a caressing smile, like that of an admiring child, end- 
ing Rubin’s inspiration and looking forward to the moment 
when he could grasp the meaning of the work and thus 
share in it. 

As Rubin ate, an awareness of his surroundings returned, 
and his face softened. For the first time that day he smiled. 

“You shouldn’t have fed me, Adam Veniaminov'ich. Satur 
venter non studet libenter.’ T^e traveler must cover most 
of his day’s journey before he stops for lunch.” 

“Come now, you’ve been working for hours. Lev Grigo- 
rich! After all. it’s three-fifteen.” 

“\Vliat! I didn’t think it was noon yet.” 

“Lev Grigorich! I’m besieged by curiosity — what have you 
; discovered?” 

i It was not the command of a superior. 
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stayed \\ath him, disrupting his efforts to cany any one piece 
of work through to completion. 

Now the scanty daylight was fading. They turned on the 
overhead light, sat down at the work table, examined the 
specimen voice prints, and outlined in blue and red pencil 
the characteristic sounds, the linkings of consonants, the 
lines of intonation. They did all this together, paying no 
attention to Smolosidov, while he, who had not once left the 
room, sat beside the magnetic tape, guarding it like a grim 
black dog, and looked at the backs of their heads. His heavy, 
unrelenting stare drove into their skulls like a nail and 
pressed against their brains. Smolosidov thus deprived them 
of that elusive factor which was also the essential factor — 
freedom from constraint; he was a witness to their hesita- 
tions; he would still be present when they delivered their 
enthusiastic report to the chief. 

As if by turns, one would incline toward doubt and the 
other toward conviction; then the doubter would become 
convinced and his colleague would begin to have doubts. 
Roitman was restrained by his training in mathematics, but 
his ofEcial position spurred him fonvard. The disinterested 
wish to assist at the birth of a genuinely new science acted as 
a moderating force, but the lessons of the Five-Year Plans 
urged him on. 

They both felt that the sample conversations of the five 
suspects were all they needed. They did not ask for tapes 
of the four men picked up at the Arbat Metro Station. The 
men had been apprehended too late anyway. Nor did they 
ask to listen to the recorded voices of the other employees 
of tire ministry which Bulbanyuk had promised in case of 
extreme need. They rejected the hypothesis that the man 
who had phoned was not one who had access to firsthand 
information about Dobroumov, but was an outsider who had 
been asked to make the call. 

It was hard enough to cope with the five! They compared 
the five voices with the criminal's by ear. They compared 
the five voice prints with the criminal’s, line by violet line. 

“Just see how much the voice-print analysis gives usi'' 
Rubin pointed out with enthusiasm. “You can hear on the 
tape that at first the eriminal w'as speaking in a different 
voice, trying to disguise it. But what change does the voice 
print show? Only the intensity of the frpnnRncie<-— ^he mar- 
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vidual speech pattern has not changed'in the slightestl That’s 
our main discovery — that there is such a thing as a speech 
pattern! Even if the criminal Icept changing his voice all the 
time he was speaking, he could not conceal his specific char- 
acteristics." . . 

"But we don’t so far know much about the limits of voice 
modification,” Roitman objected. "Perhaps in microintona- . 
rions. The limits are very broad." 

It was easy for the ear to be unsure, whether a voice was 
the same one or a different one, but on voice prints the' 
variations in the amplitude-frequency patterns made the dif- 
ference clear and precise. True, their voice-print- machine 
was unfortunately a crude one. It could discriminate among 
only a few frequencies, and it indicated amplitude by inde- 
cipherable blots. But it had, never been intended for such 
vitally important work. 

Of the five under suspicion, Zavarzin and Syagovity. could 
be eliminated \vithout the slightest doubt; that is, if the' fu- 
ture science would allow any conclusion at all- on the basis , 
of a single conversation. Tney decided after some hesita'; , 
tion that Petrov could be eliminated also — and indeed Ru- 
bin, in his enthusiasm, definitely eliminated Petrov from the , 
beginning. On the other hand, the voices of Volodin and 
Shchevronok resembled the voice of the criminal in basic , 
tone frequency, had certain phonemes in common with it, 
;^such as “o,” “r,” “1,” and “sh,” and were similar in- indi- ,, 
jdual speech pattern. 

' Right there, svith those similar voices,' the science of 
j- lonoscopy should have been properly developed and its 
techniques refined. Only on the basis of such fine differences ■ 
could a sensitive apparatus eventually be perfected. Rubin 
and Roitman leaned back in their chairs With the triuihph of,, 
inventors. They envisioned the system, like fingerprinting,, 
which would someday be adopted: a consolidated audio- 
library svith voice prints of everyone who had at one time or 
another been under suspicion. Any criminal conversation 
would be recorded, cornpared, and the criminal would be 
caught straight off, like a thief who had left his finger- 
prints on the safe door. 

But then Oskolupov’s aide opened the door a crack and 
warned them that his boss was approaching. 

Both men came out of their reveries. Science v'as science, . 
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but it was necessary now to work out a general conclusion 
and together defend it.to tlie section head. 

As a matter of fact, Roitman believed tliey had already 
achieved a good deal. And, aware that tlie chiefs did not 
like hypotlieses, but did like certainties, he gave in to Rubin 
and agreed to consider Petrov’s voice above suspicion, and 
to inform the major general firmly that only Snchevronok 
and Volodin were still under consideration, and that addi- 
tional recordings should be made of their voices in tlie next 
day or so. 

“All in all, Lev'Grigorich,” Roitman said reflectively, “we 
ought not, you and I, to neglect psychology. We must pic- 
ture to ourselves the kind of person who would decide to 
make such a telephone call. What could motivate him? And 
then compare our conclusion with what we can learn about 
the actual suspects. We must ask the right questions so that, 
looking ahead, we phonoscopists will be given not only the 
suspect’s voice and his surname but also concise information 
about his circumstances, his occupation, his way of life, 
maybe even his biography. It seems to me that even now I 
could build some sort of psychological portrait of our crim- 
inal.” 

But Rubin, who had insisted to Kondrashe\'-Ivanov only 
the previous night that objective knowledge has no emo- 
tional content, had already come to favor one of the two 
suspects, and he protested. 

“I have gone into the psychological considerations, Adam 
Veniaminovich, and they would have weighed the scales in 
favor of Volodin’s being the criminal. In his conversation 
with his wife he sounds listless, oppressed, even apathetic, 
and that would be quite typical of a criminal afraid of being 
caught. And I admit there’s nothing like that at all in 
Shchevronok’s cheerful Sunday prattling. But we would be 
fine fellows indeed if at the very start we were to base an 
opinion not on the objective materials of our science but on 
outside considerations. I have already had quite a little ex- 
perience working with voice prints, and you must believe 
me: a good many indefinable signs absolutely convince me 
that Shchevronok is the criminal. I didn’t have time to 


measure all those indications on the print and translate them 
into numerical terms.” (The philologist rnmirh 

time for that.) “But if I were taken by the 
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and ordered to name one man and guarantee that he is the 
criminal, I could name Shchevronok almost wthout . hesita- 
tion." . ' . 

“But we are not going to do so, Lev. Grigorich;” Roitman 
objected gently. "Let's work out the measurements, let’s 
translate them into numerical terms — then we will name a, 
name.” . , ' 

“But think how much time that will takel After all, this 
isuTgentr 

“But if truth demands it?" 

"Well, just look yourself, look herel” And picking up the 
voice prints again, and dropping more and more ashes on , 
them, Rubin proceeded ardently to prove Shchevronok’s 
guilt. 

It was at this occupation that Major General Oskolupov - 
found them, bearing down on them \vith slow, powerful ’ 
strides of his short legs. They all knew him well enough to 
tell from the forward jut of his hat and the twist of his upper 
lip that he was acutely dissatisfied. 

They jumped to their feet; he sat down bn one end of 
the couch and shoved his hands deep in his pockets. “Weill" 
he barked as though it were an order. 

Rubin courteously kept silence, allowing Roitman to re- 
port. 

During Roitman's report, Oskolupov’s saggy-jowled face 
was absorbed in profound thought, his eyelids drooped 
sleepily, and he did not even deign to examine the sample 
prints offered him. 

Rubin was troubled during Roitman’s report. Despite the 
uecise words of that intelligent man, he felt that the obses-. 
ion, the inspiration, which had started him on the investiga- 
on had been lost from view. Roitihaii concluded by saying 
lat Shchevronok and Volodin' were under suspicion, but 
lat new recordings of both men’s voices were required : 
;fore a final judgment could be made. Then he looked at , 
ibin and said, “But it seems that Lev Grigorich would like 
add or correct something?" 

To Rubin, Foma Oskolupov w-as a dolt, an out-and-out, . 
It. But he was also a high government official and as such 
epresentative of those progressive forces to which Rubin 
1 dedicated himself. Therefore he spoke out energetically, 
ndishing the voice prints and the album. He asked the 
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general to understand tliat although a tw'ofold possibility 
still existed, such ambiguity was by no means tj'pical of the 
science of phonoscopy, and that there had simply been too 
little time to deliver a final judgment, that more recordings 
were necessary, but if .Rubin’s own personal guess were in 
question, then— 

The boss no longer looted sleepy. He frowned disdain- 
fully. Without waiting for Rubin to finish, he said, “Old 
women tell fortunes with beansi What do I need wth your 
‘science’? I have to catch the criminal. Give me a respon- 
sible answer. Is the criminal here, on the table, do you have 
- him, is that definite? Are you sure he’s not walking around 
free? Someone else besides tiiese five?’’ 

He peered at them. They stood erect in front of him, arms 
at their sides. 'The paper prints streamed down on tlie floor 
from Rubin’s lowered hands. Behind their backs Smolosidov 
crouched over the tape recorder like a black dragon. 

Rubin crumpled. He had intended to speak in a general 
sense, not in these terms. 

Roitman, more used to the ways of bosses, spoke out — as 
courageously as he could. 

“Yes, Foma Guryanovich. I, to be sure ... we certainly 
... we are convinced that he is among these five.” 

What else could he say? 

Oskolupov squinted one eye. 

“Will you answer for what you say?” 

“Yes, we . . . yes . . . we \yill answer.” 

Oskolupov rose heavily from the couch. 

“Listen here, I didn’t force you to talk. I’m going now 
and report to the minister. We’ll arrest both the sons-of- 
bitchesl” 

He said this in such a way, glaring hostilely, that they 
■ might well have taken it to mean that they themselves were 
i the ones who were going to be arrested. 

“Wait a minute,” Rubin objected. “Give us one day more. 

' Give us the chance to establish complete proof!” 

1 “WTien the interrogation begins, then you can go ahead 
and put a microphone on the interrogator’s desk and record 
them for three hours at a time if you feel like it.” 

. “But one of them is not guiltyl” Rubin exclaimed. 

”, “What do you mean, not guilty?” Oskolupov asked in 
t astonishment, opening his green eyes wide. “Not guilty of 
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anything at all? The security organizations nill find some- 
thing; they’ll sort it all out.” 

He left without a single good word for the adepts of fte 
' new science. 

Osholupov had that style of leadership: to. mate his . 
subordinates try harder, he never praised ■ them. It was not 
even his personal style; it descended directly from Him. 

Still, it was painful. 

They sat down again on the chairs' where they had re- 
cently dreamed of the great future of the new-hom science. 
And they fell silent. • •. 

It was as though everything they had so delicately con- , 
structed had been trampled on. It was as though phonoscopy 
vrasn’t essential in the least. If they could arrest two instead 
of one, then why not arrest all five and be, absolutely sure? . 

Roitman felt acutely the precariousness of the new group’s . 
future, and, recollecting that half the Acoustics Laboratory , 
had been dispersed, the sense he had had last night of the , 
world’s cold hostility and his own loneliness returned to him. ■ 
Rubin, released from the momentum of the work, felt aii',; 
indirect relief: the speed of Oslcolupov’s decision proved that ' 
all the men would have been arrested without Rubiii’s conr- 
plicity and without phonoscopy. So, in fact, he. had saved ’ 
three men. 

The passion of dedication which had burned for so many 
hours was extinguished. He remembered that his liver and 
.^^his head ached, that his hair was falling out, that his wife ' 
was growing old, that he had another five years to serve, and 
hat all this time they kept pressing on and on in a' wrong 
direction. Now they had defamed Yugoslavia. 

But neither man spoke his thoughts. They sat there in 
silence. 

Behind them Smolosidov was silent. . , 

Rubin’s map of China was pinned up on the wall, the 
Communist areas colored with a red pencil. 

This map was the one thing that cheered him. Despite 
everything, despite everything, we are going to conquer. ... 

A knock at the door; Roitman was called out to see to it . 
that the free employees of the Acoustics Laboratory showed , 
up to listen to a -visiting lecturer. After all, it was Monday, • 
the one day of political indoctrination. 
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NO, NOT YOU 

Everyone attending the lecture had been buoyed up by the 
simple hope of getting out soon. They had all left home at 
seven or eight in the morning on streetcars, buses, or trains. 
By now there wasn’t the faintest chance of getting back 
home before g : 30 p.m, 

Simochka was more anxious than the others for the lec- 
ture to be over, even though she had to stay on as duty 
oEcer and wasn’t concerned about getting home. Warm 
waves of fear and joyful expectation in turn swept tlirough 
her, and her knees were as weak as if she had been drinking 
champagne. Her Monday rendezvous with Nerzhin would 
take place in a few hours. She could not let this high and 
solemn moment of her life happen casually, and that was 
the reason she had felt unready hvo days ago. But she had 
spent yesterday and half of today as if she were on the eve 
of a great holiday. She had sat with her seamstress, urging 
her on to finish a new dress, and it had turned out to be 
very becoming. She had bathed thoroughly, in .a tin tub in 
tlie Muscovite confinement of her room. She had spent 
hours putting up her hair at night, and hours unwinding the 
curlers in the morning; she had preened endlessly in front 
of -the mirror, turning her head this way and that, trying to 
convince herself that from a certain angle she really was 
attractive. 

She had been supposed to see Nerzhin at three in the 
afternoon, right after the break, but Gleb \ras late coming 
back from lunch, openly flouting the rules (she must speak 
to him about that today; he had to be carefull), and in the 
meantime Simochka had been sent off with another group 
for a long siege of counting and collecting spare parts. She 
had returned to Acoustics just before six, and arain Gkb 
had not been there, though his desk was piled nigh nitb 
magazines and file folders and the light was on. Sojhc^had 
gone off to the lecture without seeing him,.buf a’ 
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looked abandoned after the transfer of the vocoder, she saw 
Nerzhin’s desk. 

He had gone. (Couldn’t he have waited?) His light was 
off, the roll top of his desk had been locked, his classified 
materials turned in. But one thing was unusual: the middle 
of his desk was not cleared off, as it generally was when 
Gleb left for breaks. A dictionary and a big American 
magazine lay open on it. Perhaps this was a secret signal 
meaning, “I’m coming back soon.’’ 

Roitman’s deputy turned over to Simochka the keys to 
the lab and the sekl (the laboratories were sealed every 
night). Simochka was ^raid Roitman might want to see 
Rubin again, in which case he might drop in on Acoustics 
at any time. But no, Roitman was right there, with his hat 
on, pulling on his leather gloves, hurrying his deputy to get 
ready to go. He was in a dark mood. 

, “Well, Serafima Vitalyevna, you’re in charge,” he said to 
her as he left. 

The long clanging of the electric bell resounded 'through 
the, hallways and rooms of the institute. The prisoners were 
on their way to dinner. Simochka, her face serious, paced 
the lab, watching the last of them go. When she wasn’t smil- 
ing, she looked very severe and rather unattractive — mainly 
because of her sharp, longish nose. 

She was all alone. 

Now he could cornel 

But she walked around the laboratory, wringing her 
hands. What an awful coincidence! The curtains that always 
hung over the windows had been taken doivn to be laun- 
dered, and three windows were left defenselessly bare. The 
whole room — except at the very back — could be seen by 
anyone hiding in the darkness of the yard. And not far 
away was the wall surrounding the yard, and directly oppo- 
site the window beside which she and Gleb worked stood the 
watchtower. The sentry there could look right in and see 
everything. 

Should she put out all the lights? The door was locked, 
so eveiyone would think the duty officer had gone out. 

But what if they tried to force the door or found a key 
to open it? 

Simochka went over to the acoustical booth, not con- 
sciously connecting her action with the fact that the sentry 
couldn’t see inside it. At the entrance to this tiny cubicle. 
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she leaned against the heavy, solid door and closed her eyes. 
She would not go in without him. She wanted him to bang, 
drag, carry her in himself. ' , ■' 

She knew from her friends how it all was supposed to 
happen, but the picture in her mind was Vague. .Her ner- , 
vousness kept mounting, and her cheeks burned hotter and 
hotter. 

VVhat she had guarded for so long had by now become a - 
burden. . 

Yesl She svished fen'ently to have a child that she could 
raise by herself until Gleb was released. It would be, a 
mere 6ve years. ^ . 

She went over to his comfortable revolving chair and 
embraced the back of it as if it were a living person. 

She glanced out the window, sensing me presence of the . 
watchtower in the dark and atop it, like the black embodi- , . 
meat of everything inimical to love, the sentry, with his rifle. , 

Gleb’s firm, swift steps sounded in the hall outside. Si- ■ 
mochka, fluttered over to • her desk, sat down, turned a 
three-stage amplifier on its side, its tubes exposed, and began ; 
to study it, a screw driver in her hand. She could feel they 
poundmg of her heart inside her head. 

Nerzhin shut the door quietly, so that the sound would not 
carry down the silent hallway. Across the space, that had 
housed Pryanchikov's installation, he saw Simochka from 
a distance, huddling behind her desk like a quail behind a , 
< hummock. .■ 

i “Little quail’’ was his name for her. 

He went up to her quickly, to say what he had to say, to 
kill her mercifully mth one shot. 

Simochka looked up at Gleb with shining eyes- — and froze 
instantly. His expression iras dark and forbidding. 

Until he came in, she had been convinced that the fiist 
thing he would do would be to kiss her, and that she would - , 
stop him — after all, the windows were uncovered and the., 
sentry on the alert. 

But he did not rush to her as she sat behind the desk, 
and instead it was he who was the first to say, sternly and 
sadly, “There are no curtains, Simochka. I won’t come 
nearer. How are you?” . 

He stood there beside his own desk, leaning on -it with his. 
hands, looking down at her like a prosecutor. : “If nobody 



comes to disturb us, vre tare scrre-zrr nzrrrrrrz: rr 
cuss." 

"To discuss?” 

"Exactly." 

He unlocked his desk. The slats of the ici_ “ — 
he opened it. Without looking at her, he tnck'cii:! — — 
■books, magazines, and files— the camoufiage she knerv scr 
weU. He moved quickly and precisely. 

Simochka sat motionless, the screw driver in her hand, 
her eyes fixed on his expressionless face. She decided that 
Glebs summons to see Yaltonov on Saturday must h"'S 
borne evil fruit, that he was beina harassed, o- was 
sent away soon. But if that was it '-hr cldn> r-.— 
and lass her? ' ' 


“Sonaething has happened? Wmat has haprisaed?" she 
asked him in a choking voice. 

He sat down, his elbows on an open magazine his hpad 
between his hands, his spread fingers capping his' skull He 
loo^d at the girl, straight and hard ^ ^ 
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We hadn’t seen each other for a whole year— as you laiow’. 
But. now we have seen each other again— after our meet* 
ing — His voice sounded tormented, and he understood 
how hard it was for her to listen, ‘‘I — I love only herl .You 
know when I was in the camps she. saved my life. And 
above all she has killed her youth for my sake. You said 
you would wait for me, but it’s impossible. I must go back 
to her alone. I couldn’t bear to cause her 

Neizhin could have stopped there. The shot he had fired 
in a voice hoarse with strain had already found its mark.' 
Simochka did not look at him.' She collapsed, collapsed ut*. 
terly; her head fell forward against the tubes and condenseis; 
of the arnplifier. 

Gleb stopped talking. He heard sobs quiet as breathing. 

“Simochim, don’t cryl Please don’t cry, my little quaill" 
he said to her tenderly, two desks . away, without stirring, 
from his place. 

She wept almost soundlessly, her bowed head, the straight i 
part in her hair, directly opposite him. 

Had he met resistance, wrath, an accusation, he wonld 
have answered firmly and gone away relieved. But her de- 
fenselessness stabbed his heart with remorse. 

“My little quaill” he murmured, leaning forward across 
the. desk. “Please don’t cryl Please don't! It’s my fault. I’ve 
hurt you so much! But what other way is there? What else 
can I do?” 
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the yard lights, he could not mahe out the watchtower, but 
here and there in the distance beyond gleamed single fights 
tliat seemed to dissolve into vague stars still further away 
and higher, taking up a tliird of the sky, the reflected, 
whitish glow of the capital. 

He could see it was thawing in the yard below, 

Simochka lifted her face. 

Gleb turned to her, openly, ready to go to her. 

Her tears had left wet trails down her cheeks, and she did 
not dry them. Her eyes widened, radiant witli suffering, and 
they were beautiful. 

She looked at Gleb, a single insistent question in her 
shining eyes. 

But she said nothing. 

He felt awkward. He said, “She has given up her whole 
life to me! Who else could have done that? Are you sure you 
could have?” 

“You and she are not divorced?" Simochka asked quietly, 
distinctly. 

Intuitively^ she had CTasped the main point. But he didn’t 
want to admit to her what he’d learned yesterday. 

“No.” 

“Is she beautiful?” Simochka asked, then fell silent. The 
tears were still undried on her numbed cheeks. 

“Yes, to me, yes . . .” 

Simochka sighed. She nodded silently to herself, seeing 
gleaming spots in the mirror-like surfaces of the radio tubes. 

“Well, if she’s beautiful, she isn’t going to wait for you,” 
she declared in a clear sad voice. 

'That woman — who turned out not to be a ghost, not just 
an empty name — why had she insisted on the visit? \Wiat 
insatiable greed made her reach out for someone who could 
never belong to her? 

Simochka W’as unable to concede to that invisible woman 
any of a wfe’s prerogatives. For a short while, once upon a 
time, she had lived with Gleb, but that was eight years ago. 
Since then, Gleb had fought in the war, had been in prison, 
and she, of course, must have lived \vith other meii. No 
beautiful young woman without children would wait for 
eight years. And after all, neither at yesterday’s visit nor 
after a year nor after two years could he belong to her. But 
he could belong to Simochka. Simochka could have become 
his wife todayl 
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“She isn’t going to wait for you," Simochka repeated; 

Her prediction stung him. ■ , ' i 

“She has already waited for eight years,” he objected. But ' 
his analytical mind forced him' to add: “Of course, the last 
years will be more difficult.” ■ ' , 

“She isn't going to wait for you,” Simochka reiterated in ■ 
a whisper. With the back of her hand. she wiped away the 
drying tears. 

Nerzhin shrugged. Looking out the window at the scat- - 
tcred lights, he answered, “Well, so she won't! Suppose she , 
doesn’t? "WTiatever happens I don’t want , her to , have any 
reason to reproach me.’^ 

He put out his cigarette. 

Simochka sighed deeply again. 

She was no longer crying. Nor did she feel any desire, to' 
go on living. , 

Caught up in his train of thought, Nerzhin went on, ,, 
“Simochka, I don’t consider myself a good person. When I 
think of the things I — ^like everyone else — did at the front in 
Germany, I realize I am not a good man. And now with 
you . ...,But this is how L learned to behave in so-called ■ 
nonnal life; I had no idea what good and evil were, and ■ 
whatever was allowed seemed fine to me. But the lower I 
sink into this inhumanly cruel world, the more I respond 
to those who, even in such a world, speak to my conscience. 

, She won’t wait for me? So be it! So be it! Let me die use- 
lessly in the Krasnoyarsk taiga. But if you know when you 
^dic that you haven’t been a complete bastard, tliat’s at least 
some satisfaction.” 

He had happened onto one of his favorite lines of 
thought. He could have pursued it a long time, especially 
since there was nothing else to say. ' 

But she was scarcely listening to his sermon. It seemed to. 
her he was still talking oiily about himself. But what would 
happen to her? With horror, she saw herself going liomc,. 
mumbling something to her nagging mother, throwing her- 
self on her bed — her bed, where for months she had gone to 
sleep each night thinking of him. Wliat humiliating shame! 
And to think how she had prepared for this evening, how 
she had bathed and perfumed nersclf! 

But if a prison visit, under surveillance and lasting a half- 
hour, counted more than their sitting, next to each other for 
months, what could she do? 
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Tlie conversation ended. Everything had happened so sud- 
denly, wthout warning, and there was no way to soften 
tlie shock of it. She had nothing to hope for. All she could 
do was go into the booth, cry some more, and then pull 
herself together. 

But she hadn’t the strength to send him away or to leave 
herself. This was the last time they would be linked to one 
another, even by a thread as thin as a spider web. 

Nerzhin stopped talking when he saw she was not h’sten- 
ing, that she had no need for his exalted ex-planations. 

They sat for a while in silence. 

Then Nerzhin began to feel annoyed at their sitting there, 
saying nothing. 

For many years now, he had lived among men who, when 
they had to have something out, got it over with quickly. 
Once everything had been said and the subject exhausted, 
why should they fust sit there not speaking? Senseless female 
stubbomnessl So that she wouldn’t notice, he glanced at the 
wall clock without moving his head. It was only twenty-6ve 
minutes to nine. 

But it would be unspeakably insensitive to get up and go 
for a walk for the remainder of the break. Somehow he had 
to sit. there until the bell rang for the prison check. 

Who would be on duty this evening? Shusterman, he 
thought. And tomorrow morning the junior lieutenant. 

Simochka sat, bending forward over her ampliSer, sense- 
lessly remo\dng tube after tube from its socket, jiggling it 
in her hands, then putting it back in place. 

She had understood nothing about this amplifier before, 
and right now she understood even less. 

However, Nerzhin’s active mind needed to be bu.sy, to be 
engaged in some kind of forw'ard motion. Every morning 
he noted the radio programs for the day on a narrow strip of 
paper he slipped under the inkwell. Looking down now, he 
read: 

20:30 — Rs.s and b. (Obkh) 

’That meant Russian songs and ballads perfomtre by 
Obukhova. 

^V^lat a rare event! And at a time of dav when tnere 
wouldn’t be any songs about the Fathe’- c: tze 

Simple Man. 
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Nerzhin was being punished: now he had to hear Obuk- 
hova sing all the reproaches Simochka had not expressed. 

, When that song was over, the fateful, mysterious voice 
came back one more, returning to the same open wound: 

"Wlien you say ferewell to me, 

Tie my shawl around me tight.” 

“Forgive me,” said Gleb, shaken, 

“I’ll be all right,” Simochka said, smiling wanly. But her 
weeping continued. 

Strangely, the longer Obukhova sang, the more relief they 
both felt. Ten minutes before, they had been so far apart 
they could not even have found the will to say good-bye. 
Now someone gentle and refreshing was with them, had 
reached them. 

At that moment, Simochka was sitting in such a way, 
with the light shining on her, that — a woman’s looks being 
unpredictable — she seemed genuinely attractive. 

Nine out of ten men would have ridiculed Nerzhin for 
his renunciation — after so many years of deprivation. 
would have compelled him to marry her afterward? What 
was to stop him from seducing her right now? 

But he was happy he had acted as he had. He was 
moved ... as if it were someone else who had made tlie 
great decision. 

Obukhova kept on singing, tormenting the heart: 

"All is unpleasant, all is repulsive, 

I keep on suffering for him. . . ." 

Ah, there was no law of probability involvedi It was 
simply ftat all songs — a thousand years ago, a hundred 
years ago, or three hundred years in the future — were, and 
would be, about one and the same thing. Parting requires 
songs; when you meet, there are better things to do! 

Nerzhin got up, walked over to Simochka, and without 
giving the sentry a thought, took her head in his hands, 
bent down, and kissed her forehead. 

The minute hand on the wall clock jumped fonrard one 
more notch. 

“Simochka, darlingl Go wash your face. They’ll all be 
here any time now for the prisoner check.” 

She gave a start, looked at her watch, 
she raised her light, narrow brows, as if at 
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His wfe noticed his hesitation. “Just a moment — heard 
the door open and maybe it’s he. Yes, it is! Ini! Don't take 
your coat off, come quickly, the general is on the phone.” 

Even though Dotnara had never studied to be an actress, 
as her sister Dinera had, she was a natural actress in real 
life. No matter how stubbornly suspicious the person at the 
otlier end of the line might have been, Dotnara’s voice 
would have made him see Innokenty pausing at the door, 
wondering whether to take off his overshoes, tiren crossing 
the carpet and picking up the phone. 

The general’s voice rvas benevolent. He reported that' 
Innokenty’s assignment had just been finally approved; he 
would fly to Paris on Wednesday; tomorrow he would have 
to delegate, his official duties; and right now he must come 
for half an hour to coordinate certain details. A car had 
already been sent for him. 

Innokenty hung up the phone. He breathed in deeply, 
deliberately, contentedly, and when he let out his breath, it 
was as if he had been emptied of his burden of doubt and 
fear. 

“Think of it. Dotty, I’m flying on Wednesday! And right 
now Tm' — •” 

But Dotty had put her ear to the receiver and had already 
heard everything. 

“■What do you think?” she asked, tilting her head to one 
side. "Those 'certain details' — am I one of them?” 

“Perhaps . . .” 

“But what have you said about me?” She pouted. “Would 
Ini really go to Paris without his little nanny goat? His little 
nanny goat vrants to go very much.” 

“Of course, you’ll go, but not right away. First I’ll intro- 
duce myself, get acquainted with things, get settled — ” 

“But little nanny goat wants to go right now!” 

Innokenty smiled and squeezed her shoulders. 

“Well, I'll try. Nothing has been said about it yet, and I’ll 
see what can be worked out. But in the meantime don’t 
hurry getting dressed. We won’t make the first act — we don’t 
have to see all of AkuUna anyrray, do we? We might make 
the second. I’ll give you a ring from the ministry.” 

He had hardly got into his uniform when the driver r; 
at the apartment, it was not Victor, whA..usually drove h; 
nor rvas it Kostya. ’Tliis driver .'w'as tl ‘ 
a pleasant, cultivated face. He was r 
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been Puslieclinaya. The mechanic had turned on a pochet 
flashlight, and its beam lit the sheet of green paper. Inno- 
kenty shrugged, took the paper with a feeling of disgust, 
and began to read it carelessly, almost to himself; 

“I, Deputy Prosecutor General of tlie U.S.S.R., con- 
firm — ” 

He was still, as before, in the world of his own thoughts, 
and he could not understand what was the matter xsith the 
mechanic. Was he illiterate or couldn’t he make out the 
meaning of the paper, or was he drunk and eager for a 
soulful conversation? 

“ — the v/arrant for the arrest — ” he, read, still not realiz- 
ing what he \vas reading — “of Volodin, Innokenty Artemye- 
vich, bom 1919 — ” 

And only then was he .pierced, as by a single long needle, 
through the entire length of his body. He felt he had sud- 
. denly been drenched in burning pitch. He opened his mouth, 
but no sound came. His hands, still holding the green sheet, 
fell to his lap, and the “mechanic” grabbed his. shoulder near 
the back of his neck and shouted, “All right, take it eas>', 
take it easyl Don't move or I’ll Idll you right here!” 

He blinded Innokenty with the flashlight and blew cigar- 
ette smoke in his face. 

And though Innokenty had just read that he was under 
arrest, and though it meant the destruction of his life, for 
that brief moment what unbearable were the insolence, 
the clawlike fingers, the smoke, and the light in his face. 

“Let go of me!” he cried, trying with faltering fingers to 
break the grip on his shoulder. By now his mind had grasped 
that the warrant for his arrest was genuine, but it still seemed 
to him that an unfortunate set of circumstances had landed 
him in this car, setting do\vn this “mechanic” beside him, 
and that what he must do \ras escape and get to his chief in 
the ministry and that the arrest would then be called off. 

Trembling, he jerked at the handle of the left door, but 
that door wouldn’t open either. Its lock, too, was stuck. 

“Driver!” he shouted angrily. “Answer me! VTiat kind of 
provocation is this?” 

“I serve the Sowet Union, Counselor!” the driver snapped 
aggressively over his shoulder. 

Obejing traffic rules, the car went all the way around ' 
brightly lit Lubyanka Square, as though maJ*^ a farewell . 
circle to give Innokent}' a last glimp.''" 
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“Don’t look around!” shouted the driver. “March!” 

They proceeded in file, Innokenty in the middle, past im- 
passive men in MGB uniforms, through a low arch, dowm 
some steps into another small court — roofed and dark — and 
tlien turned left. The driver opened a rather elegant-looking 
door, like the door to an eminent doctor’s waiting room. 

. It led into a small, tidy hallway flooded \vith electric light. 
Its floor was freshly painted and scrubbed clean, and a 
carpet ran the full length. 

TTie driver began to click his tongue oddly, as if he were 
calling a dog. But there was no dog to be seen. 

Tlie hall ended at a glass door with faded curtains on the 
other side. The glass was reinforced with diagonal grating 
like the fences near railroad stations. On tlie door, instead 
of a doctor’s name plate, hung the sign: reception of 

ARRESTED PERSONS. 

Tliey turned the knob of an ancient doorbell. A moment 
later a long-faced guard, with sky-blue shoulder boards and 
white sergeant’s stripes, peered out impassively from behind 
the curtain and opened the door. The driver took the green 
warrant from the mechanic and shoved it at the guard. The 
latter glanced at it with a bored look, h'ke a droway phar- 
macist reading a prescription, and tlie two went inside, shut- 
ting the door behind them. 

Innokenty and tlie mechanic stood in front of the closed 
door in profound silence. 

The sign, reception of arrested persons, iias tlie sort 
of sign tliat might have said mortuary — and the meaning 
was the same. And Innokenty did not even have the spirit to 
challenge the insolent fellow in the pinched-in coat who had 
played out the comedy with him. Perhaps he should have 
protested, shouted, demanded justice. But he had forgotten 
even that he had put his hands behind his back and that he 
still held them there. His mind had stopped, and he stared, 
hypnotized, at the sign: reception of arrested persons. 

Tlie lock in the door turned softly. The long-faced guard 
called to them to enter and went on ahead of them, making 
the same dog-calling clicking sound with his tongue. 

But there were no dogs here either. 

. Tliis hallway was also brightly lit and hospital-clean. 

There were two doors, painted olive. The sergeant opened 
one and said, “Go in.” 

Innokenty went in. He hardly had time to look.-'’ 
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and see that the room was windowless and contained only, a 
large rough table and a pair of stools, when the driver cape 
up beside him and the mechanic seized him from behind 
and, while they held him, deftly searched his pockets. 

“What kind of gangsterism is this?" Innbkenty cried out 
weakly. “Who gave you the right?” He tried feebly to fight 
back, but the awareness that it wasn't gangsterism at all and 
that the two men were performing their assigned duty 
drained his strength and robbed his voice of conviction. 

They took his gold watch and pulled from his jpockets 
two notebooks, a gold fountain pen, and a handkerchief. He 
saw in their hands the narrow silver shoulder boards of the 
diplomatic service, and he could not realize that they were 
his own. The crude embraces continued. The mechanic 
handed him his handkerchief. 

“Take it.” 

"After you’ve had your dirty hands on it?” Innoken^ 
cried out shrilly and drew back. 

Tire handkerdrief fell to the floor. 

"You’ll get a receipt for the valuables,” said the driver, 
and both hurried out of the room. 

Tire long-faced sergeant, on the contrary, was in no hurrjf. 
Looking at the floor, he advised, “I’d pick up the hand- 
kerchief." 

But Innokenty did not bend down to get it. 

“What have they done? They’ve tom off my , shoulder 
boardsi" He was in a rage. Only at that moment, reaching 
in under his overcoat, had he realized what had happened, 
'i “Hands behind your back,” said the sergeant, ' bored. 

Move along!” 

And he clicked his tongue. 

The corridor curved and opened into another, flanked on 
both sides by narrow olive-colored doors side by side. Each 
door had an oval number plate. As they came around the 
turn, a worn, elderly woman in a military skirt and field 
shirt, wearing those sky-blue shoulder boards and white ser- 
geant's stripes, was looking through the peephole in one of 
the doors. At their approach she calmly let drop the pivoted 
lid that covered the peephole and looked at Innokenty as if 
he had passed her a hundred times that day and there was 
nothing surprising in his going by once again. Her features 
were morose. She put a long key in the steel lock on the 
door marked "8,” shoved open the door, and motioned to 
him. 
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“Go in.” 

Innokenty went through the doorway. Before he could 
turn around and ask for an explanation, tlie door was shut 
behind him and locked. 

■So this was where he was destined to live nowl One day? 
A month? Years? It was impossible to call this place a room, 
or even' a cell, because, as we know from books, a cell 
must have a window even if it’s very small, and it must have 
space for pacing back and fortli. Here it was not only im- 
possible to walk around or lie down, but one hardly had 
room to sit. A little table and a stool occupied almost the 
entire floor space. Sitting on tlie stool, it was impossible to 
stretch out one’s legs. 

There was nothing else in the cubicle. Above the chest- 
high, oily, olive paneling, the walls and ceiling were bright 
white, lit dazzlingly by a tw'o-hundred-watt bulb hanging 
from the ceiling in a wire cage. 

Innokenty sat down. Twenty minutes ago he had been 
picturing how he. would arrive in Paris and take up his 
impressive new post. Twenty minutes ago his past life had 
appeared to him as a single harmonious whole, every event 
evenly illuminated by the light of other events, all of them 
well ordered and linked up by brilliant bursts of success. 
But those twenty minutes had. passed, and here in this nar- 
row little trap, his past life seemed to him, just as con- 
vincingly, a clutter of mistakes, a black heap of refuse. 

No sound came from the corridor, except that once or 
hvice a door opened and shut somewhere nearby. Once 
everj' minute the lid of the peephole was lifted and a single, 
searching eye observed, Innokenty through the glass. The 
door \vas about three inches thick, and the peephole was a 
cone opening into the cubicle. Tliere was nowhere for the 
prisoner inside to hide from the guard looking in. 

Innokenty began to feel stifled and hot. He took off his 
warm winter coat, sadly obser\'ing the torn threads where 
the shoulder boards had been ripped from his uniform. 
Tliere was no nail in the wall, nor any ledge, so he put his 
coat and cap on the little table. 

Strangely enough, now that his life had been struck by 
the thunderbolt, Innokenty was not conscious of any para- 
l)7;ing fear. In fact, his mind had begun to work, again, 
focusing on the mistakes he had made. 

\\ffiy hadn’t he read the entire warrant? 
legally drawm up? Was there an ofEcial stamp 
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signed by a prosecutor? Yes, tlie prosecutor’s signatui 
had been right at, the top. On what date had it been signer 
Wliafc was the charge? Had the general loiown of it when h 
telephoned? Of course, he must have kiioivn. Did that mea 
the phone call was part of the trick? And why that Strang 
performance with the “driver” and the “mechanic”? _ 

He felt something small and hard in one of his pockel 
and took it out. It was a slender pencil that had fallen oii 
of his notebook. Innokenty was delighted to find it. It migli 
be very useful. What sloppy work] Even in the Lubyank 
they were unprofessional! TTiey didn’t know how to carr 
out a search! After considering the best place to hide th 
pencil, Innokenty broke it in two, and shoved tlie halve 
into his shoes, under the arches of his feet. ' 

Oh, what a blunder not to have read the charge agains 
him! Perhaps his arrest had nothing to do with that ill-fate( 
phone call. Perhaps it was a mistake, a coincidence. Hot 
ought he to act? 

Only a short time had passed, but he had heard mon 
than once the whine of some sort of machine behind thi 
wall opposite the door. The machine would start up, run 
then stop. Innokenty became obsessed by trying to figure, pu 
what kind of machine it was. This was a prison, not a fac 
toiy. Why would they have a machine? To a person of thf 
forties, who had heard a lot of talk about mechanical mean: 
of destroying people, the idea of a machine immediately 
suggested something very horrible. The thought crossed 
rinnokenty’s mind — absurd, but at the same time strikin' 
I ' as somehow probable — that what he ivas hearing was i 
machine for grinding up the bones of prisoners wnb ha< 
already been killed. He became terrified. 

At the same time another thought stung him deeply 
that it had been a dreadful oversight, an awful mistake, no 
only to have failed to read the warrant to the end, bul 
worse, to have neglected to protest — ^no, insist — that he wa 
innocent. He had submitted to arrest so spinelessly that the 
must have been comunced of his guilt! How had that hat 
pened? How could he possibly have let them take him will 
out declaring his innocence? It must have seemed obvious't 
Orem that he had expected to be anested, that he had bee 
prepared for it! 

He was stunned by this fatal omission. His first though 
was to jump up, beat the door with his fists, kick it, an 
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shout at the top of his lungs that he was innocent, tliat they 
must open the dooi. But men he was overcome b}' another, 
more sober thought: that such behavior would not surprise 
anyone here, that many others before him had hammered 
on the door and shouted like that, and that his silence in 
the first minutes had already spoiled his case. 

Oh, how could he have let himself fall into their hands so 
easily? With no sign of resistance and without a sound a 
highly placed diplomat had let himself be led off from his 
own apartment, from the streets of Moscow, and locked up 
in this torture chamber. 

There was no escape. From here there was no escape. 

Maybe his chief was waiting for him at the ministry after 
all. How could he get to him — even under escort? How 
could he clear things up? 

No. Things weren’t clearing up, they were getting more 
complicated, more mixed up. 

The machine, on the" other side of the wall w'hined again 
and riien stopped. 

Innokenty^s eyes, aching from the light which was so 
much too bright for the high, narrow room only four cubic 
yards in size, had been resting for some time on the single 
dark area in the ceiling. This small grilled square was evi- 
dently an air vent, although it was not clear where it led. 

Suddenly it seemed obvious to him that it was not an air 
vent at all, but that poison gas was slowly seeping through 
it, produced perhaps by that whining machine, and that the 
gas had been coming in from the moment the door had 
closed on him, and that such a remote, sealed-off cvbich 
its door tightly fitted to the sill, could be intended for 
nothing else. 
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undetstand that the guaids veiE 
either quietly or vdth a lot of eois-‘ , ^ 

The guard handed Innohenty a cnp c *. ^ 

“Listen,” Innolcenty said as he tooi'- to 
I have to lie down.” 

“That’s not allowed in a Tdox.’ ” 

“Where? In a what?” He wanted to talk with someone, 
even with this wooden-faced guard. 

But .the guard had already stepped back outside and 


closed the door. 

“Listen, call the head of the prison! WTiy was I arrested? 
Only at that moment had Innokenty remembered to ask. 

The lock clicked. 

He had said “in a Tox.’ ” Apparently they used the En- 
glish word “box” — and it was an exact description of the 
tiny cell. 

Innokenty drank a little water, and he wanted more to 
drink right away. There were about ten ounces in the cup, 
which was of green enamel. and had a curious decoration on 
it: a cat wearing glasses pretended to be reading a book, but 
out of the comer of its eye it was watching a little bird 
hopping boldly near him. 

T^e decoration had, of course, not been chosen intention- 
ally for the Lubyanka. But how appropriate! Hie little book 
was the written law, and the tiny swaggering sparrow ivas 
Innokenty — yesterday. 

He even smiled, and suddenly his omi wr}' smile made 
him realize the whole abysmal catastrophe. Yet his smile 
also held a strange kind of joy — the joy of feeling a throb 
of life inside himself. 

He would never have believed that anyone could smile 
during his first half-hour in the Lubyanka. 

(Shchevronok in the “box” next to his was worse off — he 
could not have smiled at the cat at this moment.) 

Moving the overcoat on the h'ttle table, Innokenty put the 
cup next .to it. 

”^6 lock rattled. The door opened. A lieutenant came in 
Jim a paper in his hand. Behind him appeared the morose 
face of the sergeant. 
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"what’s all tin's about? "Vi^at kind of a misunderstanding. is 
this? Let me see that rvarrant. I haven't even read it" ' ' . 

“Last name?” the lieutenant asked’ toiielessly, staring 
glassy-eyed at Innokenty. . • 

“Volodin,” he replied readily, more than wiling to clarify 
the situation. 

■ “First name and patronymic?” 

"Innokenty Artemyevich.” . , 

“Year of birth?” Tlie lieutenant was checking his replies- 
against the sheet of paper. 

“Nineteen-nineteen 

“Place of birth?” 

“Leningrad.” ^ 

Then, just when the moment had arrived to straighten- 
things out, and tire counselor second rank was expecting art 
explanation, the lieutenant went out and the door was shut 
in the counselor’s face. 

Innokenty sat down and closed his eyes. He was beginning 
to feel the massive power of the system’s mechanical jaivs. 

The machine behind the wall began to drone. 'Tlien it was 
silent. 

Various things he had been supposed to do, important and 
petty, came to his mind — things so urgent an hour ago that 
his legs still strained to run and do them. 

But there was no space in the “box” to take even a full 
step, let alone run. 

^ Tire peephole cover moved. Innokenty held up his finger, 
^le old woman in sky-blue shoulder boards, with her dull, 
heavy face, opened the door. 

“I have to — ” 

“Hands behind your backl Move!” the woman ordered. 
Obeying her, Innokenty stepped into the corridor. After the 
closeness of tire “box,” it seemed pleasantly cool. , 

Having led Innokenty a short way down the corridor, the . 
woman motioned with her head toward a door. “Tliere-” 

Innokenty entered. The door was locked behind him. 

Except for the hole in the floor and the knobbed iron foot 
stands, the floor and the walls of the little closet were set 
with reddish Metlach tile. Water splashed in the hole. 

Gratified that here at least he could escape the constant 
surveillance, Innokenty squatted on his haunches. 

But something scraped on the other side of the door. He 
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looked up and saw the conical peephole and the implacable 
eye observing him without interruption. 

Disagreeably embarrassed, Innokenty straightened up. He 
had not even raised his finger to indicate he was ready 
when the door opened. 

“Hands behind your back. Movel” the woman said im- 
perturbably. 

Back in the “box” Innokenty wanted to know what time it 
was. Without thinking, he pushed back his cuff, but the 
“time” was not there any more.. 

He sighed and began to study the cat on the cup. But he 
was given no chance to fall into meditation. The door 
opened. A new, large-featured, broad-shouldered man, wear- 
ing a gray smock over his field shirt, asked, “Last name?” 

“I've already given my name!” Innokenty said indignantly. 

“Your name?” the newcomer repeated with no expression 
in his voice, like a radio operator calling another station. 

“All right— Volodin.” 

“Take your things. Get moving,” Gray Smock said im- 
passively. 

Innokenty took his overcoat and his' cap off the table and 
went out. He was led to the same room where they had tom 
off his shoulder boards and taken his \s'ristwatch and note- 
books. 

His handkerchief was no longer on the floor. 

“Look here, they took my things awayl” Innokcntj- com- 
plained. 

“Undress,” said the guard in the gray smock. 

“Wliy?” demanded Innokenty in astonishment. 

The guard stared directly into his eyes. 

“Are you a Russian?” he asked sternly. 

“Yes.” Innokent}', who had always been so resourceful, 
found nothing else to say. 

“Undress!” 

“Why? Non-Russians don’t have to?” he joked dolefully. 

. Tlie guard kept a stony silence, waiting. 

With a contemptuously ironic smile and a shrug of his 
shoulders, Innokenty sat down on the stool, took off first his 
shoes, then his uniform, and handed the latter to the guard. 
'Though he did not attach any ritual significance to the uni- 
form, Innokenty nevertheless respected the eold-embroidcred 
clothing. 

“Throw it on the floor,” said Gray Robi 
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brought him here. At the same time, they were vigilantly 
attentive to petty details Innokenty had not anticipated, and 
against which he could not struggle. Even if he could, what 
^vould such resistance, mean, what good would it do? Each 
time, and always for a different reason, they asked him to 
do soinething tliat seemed inconsequential compared with 
the major battle that lay ahead — and each time it seemed not 
worth being stubborn about something so trivial. But the 
total effect of this procedure was to break the prisoner’s 
will completely. 

Dispirited, Innokenty endured all these humiliations in 
silence. 

Tlie guard in the gray smock ordered Innokent)' to sit on 
a stool near the door. It seemed unthinkable to touch his 
naked body to that cold object, but he sat domi, and was 
grateful to find that the wooden stool seemed to warm him. 

He had known many varieties of intense gratification in 
his life, but this was a new one. Crossing his arms and draw- 
ing up his knees, he felt even warmer. 

He sat that way while the guard stood over the pile of 
clothes and began to shake each garment, feeling it over 
thoroughly and looking at it against the light. Considerately, 
he spent little time on the undershorts and socks, tliough he 
carefully kneaded the seams and hems of the shorts. He 
threw them at Innokenty’s, feet, then he unfastened the socks 
from the elastic garters, turned them inside out, and threw 
them to Innokenty. After inspecting the undershirt, he threw 
that over, too, and Innokentj' was able to start dressing and 
TiVarm up. 

Tlien the guard took out a big pocket knife with a rough 
wooden handle, opened it and went to work on the shoes. 
Contemptuously shaking out the two halves of pencil, he 
took the shoes out of their rubber overshoes and began to 
bend them back and forth, with a look of deep concentra- 
tion, to discover if there w’as anything hard inside them. 
Cutting open the inner lining svith his knife, he yanked some 
sort of steel strip out of each shoe and put them to one side 
on the table. Tlien he reached for an awi and pierced one 
heel. • 

As Innokent}' w'atched him w'ork, he thquAtliow' boring 
it must be, year after year, to feel 
undeiAvear, cut up shoes, and look i 
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wonder that the guard’s face wore such a disagreeably glum 
expression. 

But Innohenty’s glimmers of irony soon gave way to mel- 
ancholy apprehension. The guard began to remove, all the 
gold embroidery from his uniform, as well as the buttons 
and tabs. Tlien he took out the felt lining. He spent as much 
time on the pleats and seams of the trousers. He was even 
more diligent with the overcoat because he heard a rustle 
in the depths of the padding. Was a note sewn in there? A 
list of addresses? A vial of poison? Opening the lining, he . 
searched the padding for a long time, never losing his deeply 
concentrated, concerned expression, as though he were, per-, 
forming an operation on a human heart. 

The whole thing went on a long time, somewhat more 
than half an hour. Finally, having established that the over- 
shoes really did consist of only a single layer of rubber and 
that nothing was stuffed inside — when he bent tliem, they 
obediently moved both ways — the guard threw them at In- 
nokenty’s feet and began to gather up his trophies; the sus- 
penders and the garters. Both items, as he had already told 
Innokenty, were prohibited in the prison, as were the neck- - 
tie, the tie clip, the cuff links, the steel strips; the pieces of 
pencil, the gold braid, all the insignia of rank and the deco- 
rations on his uniform, and most of the buttons. It was only 
then that Innokenty understood and respected the work of 
destraction the guard had carried out. It was not the cots in 
his shoes, nor the ripped-out lining, nor the padding stick- 
ling out of the sleeves of his coat, but being deprived of his 
huspenders and nearly all his buttons which, for some reason, 
affected Innokenty more than any other of the night’s ig- 
nominies. 

“Why did you cut the buttons off?" he demanded. 

"They are forbidden,” said the guard. 

“What do you mean? How am I supposed to keep my 
clothes on?" ' . 

“Tie them with string,” he replied sullenly, already at 
the door. 

“What kind of nonsense is that? What string? Where am 
I supposed to get string?” 

But the door slammed shut and was locked. 

Innokenty did not pound on the door or plead. He real- 
ized that a few buttons had been left on his coat, and that 
in itself was something to be thankful for. 
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He was learning quickly. 

_ Holding up his trousers, he had hardly gone once around 
his new room enjoying its spaciousness and stretching his 
legs, when a key rattled in tlie door again and a new guard 
came in, wearing a dirty white smock. He looked at Inno- 
kenty as at a familiar object that had always been in this 
room and abruptly ordered, “Stripl” 

Innokenty ^vanted to reply indignantly, menacingly. But 
all that came from his throat, constricted by shock, was a 
shrill unconvincing complaint: “But I just got tlirough un- 
dressingl Why couldn't they let me know?" 

Obviously they couldn’t, because the new guard watched 
with a bored, blank look to see how soon his order would be 
carried out. ^Vliat impressed Innokenty about everyone here 
was their ability to keep silent when a normal person would 
say sometlring. 

So, falling into the rhythm of unqualified compliance, In- 
nokent}' undressed and took off his shoes. 

“Sit downl” said the guard, pointing to the stool on which 
Innokenty had been sitting before. 

The naked prisoner sat doivn submissively, without think- 
ing why. Tlie free person’s habit of thinking his actions 
through before canjang them out was rapidly ebbing in him, 
since others were thinking so effectively for him. The guard 
grabbed him roughly by the nape of the neck. Cold clippers 
were pressed hard against his skull. 

“\Wiat are you doing?” said Innokenty with a shudder, 
trying with a feeble effort to free his head. “Who gave you 
the right? I have not been arrested yet!” He had meant to 
say tliat he had not been eonweted }'et. 

But the barber, his grip as tight as ever, continued to clip. 
Tlie spurt of resistance which had flared up in Innokenty 
was quenched. The proud young diplomat, so carefree and 
independent, so accustomed to strolling down the steps of 
transcontinental planes, so unimpressed \rith the gleam and 
bustle of European capitals, was now a frail, naked, bony 
male with his head half shorn to the scalp. 

Innokenty’s chestnut hair fell soft as snow in sad, sound- 
less handfuls. He caught a tuft and rubbed it tenderly be- 
tween his fingers. He felt that he loved himself and the life 
that was retreating from him. 

He remembered his conviction that capitulation would 
be interpreted as guilt. He remembered his jJotermination 
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’ Then this guard, too, went out. 

Innokenty , sat passively on the stool without getting 
dressed. 

The door rattled again. A big black-haired woman in a 
snow-white smock came in. She had a crude, arrogant face 
and the cultivated manner of an intellectual. 

Innokenty was startled and quickly reached for his under- 
shorts to cover himself. But the woman glared at him %vith a 
contemptuous, quite ' unfeminine look and, jutting out her 
lower lip, she asked, “Do you have lice?” 

“I am a diplomat,” Innokenty said, offended,, looking 
firmly into her black Armenian eyes and holding his under- 
shorts in front of him. 

“Wliat of it? What complaints do you have?” 

“Why was I arrested? Let me read the warrant. Where is 
the prosecutor?” Coming to life, Innokenty spoke with a 
rush. 

“No one is asking you about that,” said the woman, 
frowning wearily. “You deny having VD?” 

“What?" 

“You’ve never had syphilis, gonorrhea, soft chancre? 
Leprosy? TB? No other complaints?” 

She left without waiting for his ans^ver. 

Tire first guard, the one with the long face, entered. Inno- 
kenty felt a surge of warmth when he saw him, because this 
one had neither taunted nor hurt him. 

“Wiry aren’t you dressing?” the guard asked Irarshly. ‘/Get 
dressed quickly.’’ 

It was not so easy. Tire guard left him locked in the 
room, and Innokenty tried to figure out how to keep his 
trousers on without suspenders and without most of the 
buttons. Having had no chance to profit from the c-xpericnce 
of dozens of earlier generations of prisoners, Innokenty puz- 
zled a while and then solved the problem alone, just as 
millions before him had solved it. He discovered where to 
get a belt: he tied his trousers with his shoe laces. Only then 
did he notice that the metal tips had been tom from the 
laces. He didn’t know that Lubyanka regulations assumed 
a prisoner could manufacture a file from those tips and saw 
tlrrough the bars. 

He had not yet worked out how to keep his jackctj;loscd. 

'The guard, having observed through the 
the prisoner was dressed, unlocked the door, 
to put his hands behind him and took him to a 
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: “Get up!” ordered the v/oman. 

Innohenty barely moved his eyelids. 

“Get up! Get up!” He heard the incantation over him. 

“But what if I want to sleep?” 

“Get up!” the woman shouted, bending over him like a 
Medusa in a dream. 

With diEculty Innokenty w'ormed out of his cramped 
position and got to his feet. 

“Please take me somewhere w'here" I can lie down and 
sleep,” he said feebly. 

“Tliat’s forbidden!” said the Medusa in sky-blue shoul- 
der boards and slammed the door. 

Innokenty leaned against the wall and waited while she 
studied him through the peephole for a long time, left, 
returned again, then left again. 

Once more he sank dowm on his coat, taking advantage 
of her absence. 

And once more he had just lost consciousness when the 
door crashed open. 

A new man, tall and strong enough to be a blacksmith or 
a rock crusher, stood in the doorv\'ay in a white smock. 

“Last name?” he asked. 

“Volodin.” 

“Bring your things.” 

Innokent}' gathered up his coat and hat, and, Mth luster- 
less eyes, staggered after the guard. He was in a state of 
extreme exhaustion, and his feet could hardly tell whether 
they were walking on one level or going up or dowTi. He 
scarcely had the strength to move and was ready to lie down 
right in the corridor. 

He was taken tlirough some sort of narrow passageway 
cut through a thick wall, tlien into another corridor, less well 
kept, where a door opened into the anteroom to a bath. 
There, giving him a piece of laundry soap smaller than a 
matchbox, the guard ordered him to take a shower. 

Innokenty \vas slow to respond. He was accustomed to 
the mirror-like cleanliness of tiled bathrooms. And this 
wooden bath, which to an ordinary person would have 
seemed quite clean, appeared to him repulsively dirty. He 
managed to find a dry place on the bench, and he undressed 
there; squeamishly he walked along wet wooden gratings 
which showed the smudges of bare feet and the marks of 
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“Get up!” ordered the woman. 

Innolcenty harely moved his eyelids. 

“Get up! Get up!” He heard the incantation over him. 

“But what if I want to sleep?” 

“Get up!” the woman shouted, bending over him like a 
Viedusa in a dream. 

■'With difEculty Innokenty wormed out of his cramped 
position and got to his feet. 

“Please take me somewhere where I can lie down and 
deep,” he said feebly. ^ _ 

“Tliat’s forbidden!” said the Medusa in sky-blue shoul- 
der boards and slammed the door. 

Innokenty leaned against the wall and waited while she 
studied him through the peephole for a long time, left, 
returned again, then left again. 

Once more he sank down on his coat, taking advantage 
of her absence.' 

And once more he had just lost consciousness when the 
door crashed open. 

A new man, tall and strong enough to be a blacksmith or 
a rock crusher, stood in the doorway in a white smock, 

“Last name?” he asked. 

“Volodin." 

“Bring your things.” 

Innokentj' gathered up his coat and hat, and, with luster- 
less eyes, staggered after the guard. He was in a state of 
extreme exhaustion, and his feet could hardly tell .'whether 
they were walking on one level or going up or doun. He 
scarcely had the strength to move and rvas ready to lie donn 
right in the corridor. 

He was taken through some sort of narrow 
cut through a thick wall, then into another corridor, less aV'/ 
kept, where a door opened into the anteroom to „ 
There, giving him a piece of laundry soap *= 

matchbox, the guard ordered him to take a shouvi- ^ 
Innokenty was slow to respond. He was 
the mirror-like cleanliness of tiled ‘bathrooms- 
' vmoden bath, which to an ordinary 
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bathe, but the door opened and the blacksmith in the white 
smock ordered him to step under the shower. 

Tlie shower room lay behind a thin plain door with two 
unglazcd apertures — untypical of the prison. Above four 
gratings, which innokenty discovered to be dirty, also, were 
four shower heads that poured forth first-rate hot and cold 
water, but Innokenty failed to appreciate, it. Four, shower 
heads for one person — ^yet Innokenty derived no joy from 
that fact cither. Had he known that in the zek world it was 
more usual for four zeks to rvash under one shower head, 
he might have been grateful for his sixtcenfold advantage. 
He had already tossed aside with disgust the repulrive, 
smelly soap. In all his thirty years he had never held a piece 
of soap like that; he had not even known such a thing 
existed. In a couple of minutes he managed to rinse himself 
off, principally washing the stubble of. pubic hair that was 
itchy and irritated after the clipping; then, wth the feeling 
that he had not washed at all but had simply.picked up more 
dirt, he returned to put on his clothes. 

But in vain'. Tlie benches of the anteroom were empty: 
all his magnificent, if mutilated, clothing had been t^<en 
away, and only his rubber overshoes with his shoes thrust 
inside them were still under the bench. Tlic outer door 
was locked, and the peephole shut from the other side. 
Tlicre was nothing for Innokenty to do but sit down on the 
bench like a naked statue, like Rodin’s "Tliinker,” and think 
thi^s over while he dried off. 

Then they issued him rough, much-laundered prison 
underwear with black letters spelling "Inner Prison," 
stamped on it back and front, and a square rag folded in 
four which Innokenty did not immediately recognize as a 
towel. The buttons on the undersvear were made of card- 
board, and some of them ■n'cre missing. Tliere were strings, 
but those, too, were tom off in some places. The undcrsliorts 
were short and tight for Innokenty and chafed at the crotch. 
'Tlic undershirt on the other hand \vas much too large, and 
the sleeves hung down to his fingers. They refused to ex- 
change them because he had soiled them by putting them on. 

Clad in this ungainly undenvear, Innokenty sat in the 
anteroom for a long 'time. Tliey told him his outer clothing 
rvas in the "roaster.” 'The word was new to Innokenty. All 
through the war, when die country was dotted rvith “roast- 
ers,” he had never encountered one. But the senseless mock- 
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eries of this night made it seem perfectly apjiropriate that 
there should be a clothing “roaster.” In his mind the word 

evohed a picture of a huge diabolical frying pan. 

Innoheky tried soberly to think his situafaon through and 
to decide what he might conceivably do, but his thoughts 
grew confused and settled on such trivial subjects as the 
tight underwear or the frying pan where his coat now was, 
or the intent eye behind the peephole when the cover was 


moved aside. , , , , . 

The bath had driven away sleep, but the weakness that 
weighed hirii down now possessed him utterly. He wanted to 
lie down on something dry and warm, lie motionless, and 
recover his failing strength. He had, however, no desire to 
stretch out on the damp, sharp-edged planks of the bench. 

TTie door opened, but his clothing was not being brought 
in from tlie “roaster.” A mddy, broad-faced girl in civilian 
clothes stood beside the bath guard. Shamefacedly covering 
the gaps in his underwear, Innokenty went to tlie doorway. 
The girl gave him a pink receipt — one copy of which she 
ordered him to sign — attesting that today, December 26, 
the Inner Prison of the MGB of the U.S.S.R. had received 


from Volodin, I. A., for safekeeping: one yellow metal 
watch wth cover; one fountain pen with decorative work of 
yellow metal and a. pen point of the same metal; one tie pin 
with a red stone in a setting; one pair of cuff links of blue 
stone. 


Again Innokenty waited, his head sagging forward. At 
last they brought him his clothes. The coat was retumad 
cold and fully intact. The tunic, trousers, and shirt 
rumpled, faded and still hot. 

“Couldn't you have taken as good care of ire — i.- 
you did of the coat?” Innokent}' asked 

“The coat has fur. You should imd^szizz lirr ' — r 
blacksmith answered sententiouslv. 

Even his own clothes had becc~e — -=> 
pdsive after being in the “rossrer.” ari :z if_- r-.-r 
and uncomfortable attire Iimoken.tr - r,- -7 >- -- 

‘W’No.S.- . ■ . - - 


He asked for two cups of wats" arc acfecc" 7-^— 
do™. The cups were decorated with tee same ms 
Then another girl arrh'ed and. ^er ce car zccfr 
• copy, gave him a light-blue receint tiacri-tcc iic "dr 
December 27, the Inner Prison of fee Z-IGc- cc — c c c ' 
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Then he did the same with the left hand. , x, a 

Over the fingerprints was writteii: Volodin, Jniiokenty Ar- 
temyevich, 1919, Leningrad,” and over that m thick black 

type: 

KEEP FOREVER 


Reading the two words, Innokenty shuddered. There was 
something mystical about them, something superhuman, 

supernatural. . i. 

They let him scrub his fingers at a basin with soap, brusn, 
and cold water. The sticky ink was hard to remove and tie 
cold water rolled off it. Innokenty scrabbed at his fingertips 
with the soapy brush without questioning the logic of having 
to bathe before being fingerprinted. _ • 

His acquiescent and tormented mind was mesmerized by 
those crushing, cosmic words; 

KEEP FOREVER 
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SECOND WIND 

Never in Innokenty’s life diad there been such an endless 
night. He had not slept at all, and more thoughts had 
crowded through his head than would have stirred in a 
month of ordinary existence. There had been ample time to 
think while they stripped the gold braid from his diplomat's 
uniform, and while he sat half naked after his shower and 
in the many “boxes’' he had been locked into in the course 
of the night. 

He was struck again by the significance of the words 
“Keep Forever.” 

Indeed, whether or not they could prove he was the one 
who had telephoned — and it was at least clear that the con- 
versation had been overheard— once they had arrested him 
they v,;ere not going to let him out. He knew Stalin— he 
would let no one come back to life. He would be lucky if 
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lie was only scnlcnccd to a camp; in In's situation he might 
well be sent to one of llie converted monasteries where they 
would forbid liim ever to sit down during the daytime or : 
to speak for years. No one would know anything about. him, 
and he would know nothing about the world, even if whole : 
continents clianged flags or people landed on the moon. And ! 
voiceless prisoners could be shot in solitary cells. It had 
happened.... 

But was he really afraid of death? 

At first, Innokenty had welcomed any petty, occurrence, : 
any opening of the door, anything that interrupted his soli- 
tude, liis unfamiliar new existence in the trap. But now he 
wanted to think his way through to some important, yet 
unpcrccived thought; and he was glad Ihc^ had taken him 
back to his former “box" and left him there alone a long 
time, even though they watched him constantly through - 
the peephole. 

Suddenly it wa.s as though a film had been, removed from ■ 
his brain, and what he had read and thought about during 
the office day emerged with full clarity: 

“Faith in immortality was hom of the greed of unsatisfied 
people. . . . Tlie wise man finds his life span sufficient to 
complete the full circle of attainable pleasures. ..." 

But was it really a matter of pleasures? He had liad 
money, good clothes, esteem, women, wine, travel, but at 
this moment lie would have hurled all those pleasures into . 
\thc nclher world for justice and trutli . . . and irotliing more. 

‘ And liow many otlicrs like himself, unknown by face or 
laiiie, were enclosed in the brick compartments of this 
building? Mow maddening to die \vithout any exchange of 
mind anti spirit with them! 

It was all very well to contrive a philosophy under leafy 
branciies in stagnant periods of peace and order when 
nothing was going on. 

Now, when he lacked both pencil and notebook, every- 
thing that floated up from the shadows of his memory 
seemed all the more precious. He remembered distinctly: 

“One must not fear physic;il suffering. Protracted suffer- 
ing never matters; the suffering which docs matter is always 
brief.” 

Now, for instance: to sit sleepless, without air, for days 
at a time in a “box" in which it was impossible to straighten 
out one’s legs, what kind of suffering was that — protracted -: 
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or brief? Did it matter or not? Whzt about ten yeais in 
solitary without hearing a single v/ord? 

In the photography and fingerprint room Innolcenty had 
noticed it was after one in the morning. It might now be 
after two. A nonsensical thought stuck in his h^d, crowding 
out more serious ones: his watch had been put in the check- 
room, and it would go on ticking away until it ran down and 
stopped. No one would ever wind it again, and until its 
owner died or his property was confiscated it w'ould con- 
tinue to tell the time — the hour and minute — ^when its hands 
had stopped. "What time would the watch tell? 

And was Dotty waiting for him to go to the operetta? 
Had she phoned the ministry? Probably not; they would 
have come to search the apartment. It was an enormous 
apartment. Five people would have to rummage there all 
night long. What would the fools find? 

Dotty would get a divorce and remarry. 

His father-in-law’s career would be ruined — this w’ould 
be a blotch on his record. And he would be the one to spiU 
out everything and denounce Innokenty. 

Everyone who had known Counselor Volodin would 
loyally erase him from memory. 

The silent leviathan would crush him, and no one on the 
face of the earth would ever know what had become of him. 

And he did want to live to see what the world would be 
likel Eventually everything on earth v/ould merge. “Tribal 
hostilities” would cease. State boundaries would disappear, 
as well as armies. A world parliament v.'ould be convened. 
They w'ould elect a president of the planet. He would bare 
his head before mankind and say — 

“Bring your things!” 

“What?” 

“Bring your things!” 

“What things?” 

“Those rags of yours, of course.” 

Innokenty stood up, holding his cost snd csp. 
particularly precious to him now because r.he-. cac r.e- Vaer.- 
mined in the “roaster.” In the doo~~.-, ssa't f' 

corridor guard, appeared a swarthy, incril^t ms'-ter cer/ 
with sky-blue shoulder boards. Innoke 
they found these types. And what taslr. t 
Checking against a sheet of naoer, 

“Last name?” 
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onto the landing and directly into a broad hallway where he 
noticed many guards wth sky-blue sbouldei boards and 
white stripes. One of them locked Innokenty in a box Avith 
no number. It was a roomier “box,” with perhaps a dopn 
square yards of floor space, dimly lit, its walls painted olive- 
drab from floor .to ceiling. This “box” was quite bare, but it 
did not appear to be very clean. It had a worn cement floor 
and there was a narrow wooden bench built into one wall, 
long enough for three people to sit on at once. It nns chilly 
in the “box,” and the cold made it seem more forbidding. 
There was a peephole here, too, but its cover did not slide 
back very often. ; 

From outside came muflied sounds of boots shuffling on 
the floor. Evidently guards were continually coming and 
going. The Inner Prison had an active night life. 

Innokenty had thought at first that he would be kept in 
the hot, cramped, blindingly bright “box” No. 8, and was 
tormented because there was no room to stretch out his legs, 
the light hurt his eyes, it was hard to breathe. Now he 
realized his mistake and understood that he was to live in 
this spacious, inhospitable, numberless “box.” He suffered 
in the knowledge that the cement . floor would freeze his 
legs, that the constant scurrying and shuffling would disturb 
him, and that the lack of light would oppress him. How 
badly he needed a \vindow! Just a very small one, like a 
dungeon window in the set for an opera, but there was not 
even that. 

One could listen to any number of tales and read count- 
ies memoirs about it, but one could never imagine it: cor- 
ridors, staircases, innumerable doors, officers coming and 
going, sergeants, ser\ace personnel. The Big Lubyanka bus- 
Qing with nightly activity, and yet no other prisoners any- 
vyhere in sight. It was impossible e\'en to glimpse another 
like oneself; it was impossible to hear a single unofficial 
word, and very few official words were spoken. It seemed 
that the whole enormous ministn’^ was awake that nit^ht 
because of him, was occupied with 'him and his crime alone. 

The destructive intent of the first hours of prison is to 
isolate the new prisoner from his fellows, so that there is no 
one to offer him any encouragement, so that the weight of 
the whole elaborate apparatus bears down on him alone. 

Innokenty’s thoughts took an unfortunate turn. The tele- 
phone call, which only the day before had impressed hirq 
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- loudly, but Innolcent}', already accustomed to incomprehen- 
’ sible trials and to the silence of the Lubyanlca, submitted 
quietly; he did what the prison required of him. 

But he finally understood wh)' Lubyanlca guards clicked 
their tongues! It was their way of wming other guards 
that tliey were escorting a prisoner. Tire guards were for- 
^ bidden to allow the prisoners to meet one another, lest tliey 
. draw encouragement from one another’s eyes, 
c One prisoner and then a second were taken past, and then 
: Innokenty was let out of the booth and led farther doism, 

: There, on the last stage of the march downstairs, Inno- 

: kenty noticed how worn the steps were. He had seen noth- 

ing like it in his life. They %vere worn in oval hollow's half a 
step deep, from the sides to the center. 

He shuddered. In thirty years how many feet must have 
< shuffled here to w'ear down the stone that way! And of eveiy' 
two people who passed, one w'as a guard and the other a 
prisoner. 

On the landing there was a locked door with a small, 
barred window, tightly shut. Here Innokenty had a new 
experience: standing with his face to the w-all. Still, out of 
the comer of his eye, he was able to see that his guard rang 
an electric bell, and that the barred window' was cautiously 
opened and then closed. Suddenly, with the loud rattle of a 
key turning, the door opened. Someone, invisible to Inno- 
kenty, came out and asked, "Last name?” 

Instinctively Innokenty turned around to look at the per- 
son who had spoken to him, and he glimpsed a face w'hich 
W'as neither male nor female, swollen, flabby, with a big red 
scar from a bum, and he saw, low'er down, a lieutenant’s 
gold shoulder boards. 

Tlic lieutenant shouted, "Don’t turn around!’’ 

And he proceeded with the same monotonous questions, 
W'hich Innokenty answ'crcd, speaking to a patch of w’liitc 
. plaster in front of him. 

Having ascertained that the prisoner gave the same de- 
scription as that listed in the card file, and that he still re- 
membered the year and place of his birth, the flabby 
lieutenant rang the bell at the door he had careful to 
lock behind him. Again the bolt of the bv^ j*- 
cautiously drawn back, and someone ;lc 
opening; the window' W'as shut and tJ 
unlocking the door. 
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and hateful prison regime, which slowly .hills the human 
being within him. 

Tlie doors beyond the last turn were close together, ■ and 
the glass ovals on them read: , 

1 2 3 . 

Tlie guard Opened the door of . the third “box” with a 
broad, welcoming gesture, which in this , place was rather 
comical, Innokenty noticed the humor of it and looked 
closely at the guard. He was a short, broad-shouldered lad, 
nith' smooth black hair and eyes slanted like saber cuts. He 
looked fairly ewl, and neither his eyes nor his lips smiled, 
but after the dozens of stolid Lubyanka employees Inno- 
kenty had seen that night, the malign face of this last one 
struck him as rather pleasant. 

Locked in his “box,” Innokenty looked around. After 
tonight he could consider himself an expert on “boxes,” 
having had the opportunity to compare several. This new 
one was superb: three and a half feet wide, seven and a half 
in length, a parquet floor, almost all the space taken up by a 
long and not too narrow wooden bench built into the wall. 
Beside the door stood a small hexagonal wooden table 
which was not built in. The “box” was, of course, com- 
pletely sealed and rvindowless; there was only a black, grated 
vent above. Its ceiling was very high — ten feet. The walls 
were whitewashed and glaring from the trvo-hundred-watt 
bulb in the wire cage over the door. The powerful light 
warmed the “box,” but it also hurt his eyes. 

The science of being a prisoner is quickly and definitively 
mastered. Tliis time Innokenty did not entertain false hopes 
of remaining very long in the comfortable new “box.” 
Wlien he saw the long bare bench, the former norace, who 
was less of a novice with every passing hour, knew that his 
immediate problem was to get some sleep. As a voung forest 
creature who has been left motherless learns how to stay 
alive on its own, Innokenty quickly set about making a pallet 
of his coat, bunching the astrakhan collar and the sleeves to 
make a pillow. He lay down on the bench at once. It seemed 
very comfortable. He shut his eyes and prepared to go to 
sleep. 

But sleep evaded him. He had twice been able to drowse 
off when there was no chance of sleeping. He had gone 
f through all the stages of fatigue. But here, where he might 
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slightly, as much as his shoulders permitted, and, against all 
regulations, ranked and asked softly, “WTio were you?” 

How strange it sounded to be addressed by a human 
being for the first time in the entire night! Astounded by the 
lively tone of the question, howev'er furtively murmured, and 
fasdnated by the inadvertently pitiless “were,” Innokcnty, 
conspiring, so to speak, with tlie guard, told him in a whis- 
per: "A diplorhat. A state counselor.” 

The guard nodded sjonpathetically and said, “And I was 
a sailor with the Baltic Fleet.” Tlien he added more slow’ly: 
“What are you here for?” 

“I don’t know myself,” Innokenty said, suddenly cau- 
tious. “Nothing in particular.” 

Again the guard nodded sjTnpathetically. 

‘“Ihat’s what they all say at first,” he declared. And, witli 
an indecent expression on his face, he added: “Do you want 
to go piss?” 

“Not now,” Innokent)' said, rath the blindness of a new’- 
comer, not knowing that the offer was the greatest favor in 
a guard’s power, and one of the greatest privileges on eartli, 
unattainable to prisoners except on schedule. 

After this fruitful conversation, the door was shut and 
Innokenty again stretched out on the bench, struggling 
against the pressure of the light tlirough his defenseless lids. 
He tried to cover his eyes with his hand, but his hand grew 
numb. He could have folded his handkerchief into a pad 
and covered his c^-cs with that, but where was his handker- 
chief? Oh, why hadn’t he picked it up from the floor? ^\Tlat 
a fool he had been yesterday evening! 

Small things — a handkerchief, an emptj’ matchbox, a 
piece of coarse thread, a plastic button — these are the 
prisoner’s dearest treasures. The moment will alwa}a come 
when one of them will prove indispensable and save the day. 

Suddenly the door opened. Tlie slant-eyed guard shoved 
a red-striped mattress into Innokenty’s arms. \Wiat a mir- 
acle! Not only did the Lubyanka not keep prisoners from 
sleeping; it concerned itself with their comf o rts. Rolled in- 
side the mattress wus a small feathe' 
and sheet — ^both stamped “Inner . 
blanket. ’ . 

Bliss! Now he would sleep! His fii 
prison had been too dismal. With a f 
and for the first time in his life, he pu' 
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pillow with his own hands, and stretched out the sheet; the 
mattress turned out to hang slightly over the edge of the 
bench. He undressed, lay down,: and. covered his eyes with 
the sleeve of his tunic — now the light did not bother him 
at all. He began to slip into a deep, deep sleep. 

But the door crashed open and the guard said, "Take 
your hands out from under trie blanket.” 

"What do you mean?” Innokenty cried out, close to tears., 
"Wliy did you wake me up? It was so hard for me to get 
to sleep.” 

“Take your hands out,” the guard repeated coldly/ Hands 
must be out in the open.” 

Innokenty obeyed. But it was not so simple to fall asleep 
again with his hands on top of the blanket. It was a diaboli- 
cal rule. It is a natural, deep-rooted, unnoticed human habit 
to hide one’s hands while asleep, to hold tliem against ones 
body. ■ 

Innokenty tossed and turned for a lone fa'me, adapting to 
one more humiliation. But at long last sleep started to wn 
out. Tlic sweetly drugged haze was already invading his 
consciousness. 

Suddenly a noise in the hallway reached him; it was 
coming nearer and nearer. Tlicy were pounding pn the 
doors. Tlicy were repeating something over and over. There 
it was— at the next door. Tlicn Innokenty’s own door 
opened. 

;^^;,‘'ReveineI” the sailor from the Baltic Fleet announced 

' ■ irtbly. 

,, /liat do you mean? Why?" Innokenty roared. "I haven't 

e^t all night.” 

‘Six o’clock reveille is tlie rule!” said the sailor and moved 
on. 

_ At that instant Innokenty felt the need of sleep with par- 
ticular intensity. He lay down again on his bed and went 
sound asleep immediately. 

But almost at once the slant-eyed guard banged the door 
ipen and repeated: “Reveille! Rcveillcl Roll up your mat- 
tress.” 

Innokenty rose on one elbow and looked hazily at his 
tormentor, who an hour ago had seemed to him a decent,, 
human being. 

“But I haven’t slept, do you understand?” 

“I don't know Anything about that.” 
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at all. He began to slip into a deep, deep sleep. 

But the door crashed open and the guard said, "Take 
your hands out from under the blanket.” 

"What do you mean?” Innokenty cried out, close to tears. 
“Why did you wake me up? It was so hard for me to get 
to sleep.” 

“Take your hands out,” the guard repeated coldly. “Hands 
must be out in the open.” 
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.'iv' 'd. 

eveillel” the sailor from the Baltic Fleet announced 

exorably. 

“^Vhat do you mean? Why?" Innokenty roared. "I haven’t 
slept all night.” 

“Six o’clock reveille is the rulel” said the sailor and moved 
on. 

At that instant Innokenty felt the need of sleep with par- 
ticular intensity. He lay down again oh his bed and went 
sound asleep immediately. 

But almost at once the slant-eyed guard banged the door 
open and repeated: “Reveillel ReveiUel Roll up your mat- 
tress.” 
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tormentor, who an hour ago had seemed to hi 
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“I don’t know anything about that.” 
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handed him a needle, a dozen pieces of thrpd, and severa 
bone, plastic, and wooden buttons of various sizes. 

“What use are these? These aren’t the ones they cut off.’ 

“Take them! There aren’t any more, even of these!’ 
the guard shouted. 

And for the first time in his life Innokenty began to sew. 
He did not understand at first how to wet the end of the 
thread in order to get it through the needle’s eye, or how to 
make a knot when he had finished. Unable to draw, on 
thousands of years of experience, he then invented sewing 
for himself. He pricked himself often, and the sensitive tips 
of his fingers began to hurt. It took him a long time to sew' 
back the uniform lining, and straighten out the. padding 
of the overcoat. And he served on some of the buttons in 
the wrong places, so that his uniform pulled sideways wheii 
he buttoned it. 

But this deliberate, concentrated work not only killed time 
but also quieted Innokenty completely. His emotions fell into 
place, and he no longer felt either afraid or despondent. He 
could perceive that even this legendary pit of horror, the 
Bolshaya Lubyanka Prison, was not totally fearsome,; that 
there were people of flesh and blood here, too. Oh, how he 
would like to meet them! 

Here was a man who had not slept all night, who had not 
eaten, whose life had been shattered in a dozen hours, and 
he was suddenly getting that second wind thanks -to which 
an athlete’s straining body feels refreshed and tireless. 

A new guard took the needle away from him. 

Then they brought him a one-pound piece of moist black 
bread — with an additional wedge-shaped piece to make the 
full ration weight — and two broken pieces of hard sugar. 

They poured hot tea into the cup with the cat on it, and 
promised him more later. 

All this meant that it rvas 8 a.m., December 27. 

Innokenty threw a whole day’s sugar ration into the cup, 
and started to stir it with his finger. But his finger couldn’t 
stand the hot water. Then he mi.\-ed it by swirling the cup, 
drank it down, and raised his hand to ask for more. He had 
no desire for food. 

With a shudder of happiness Innokenty drank the second 
cup, without sugar but sensing sharply the aroma of the tea. 

His thoughts brightened to a clarity he had never known. 

He began to pace the narrow passage between the bench 
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and the opposite ^vall in expectation of battle — three short 
steps for\vard and three short steps back. 

Another of Epicurus’ thoughts — unrefuted and difficult 
to grasp yesterday in freedom — floated into his mind: 

“Inner feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction are the 
highest criteria of good and evil.” 

That meant, according to Epicurus, that what one liked 
was good and that what one didn’t like was evil. 

The philosophy of a savage. 

Stalin enjoyed killing — did that mean that for him killing 
was a \iitue? And since being imprisoned for tiyang to save 
somebody did not, after all, produce satisfaction, did that 
mean it was ewl? 

Noi Good and e:\'il had now been substantively defined for 
Innokenty, and visibly distinguished from one another, by 
that bright gray door, by those olive walls, by that first 
prison night. 

From tliose heights of struggle and suffering to which he 
had been lifted, the msdom of the ancient philosopher 
seemed like the babbling of a child. 

The door rattled. 

“Last name?” abruptly asked another new guard, mth an 
Asiatic face. 

"Volodin,” 

"For questioning! Hands behind your back!” 

Innokentj' put his hands behind him, and uath his head 
held high, like a bird drinking water, he left the “box.” 
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THE MORNING OF THE EXECUTION 
OF THE STRELTZI 

At the sharashka, too, it was time for breakfast and morn- 
ing tea. 

This day, whose early morning hours presaged nothing 
special, was at first notable only for the faultfinding of Senior 
Lieutenant Shusterman; as he was about to hand over his 
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shift, he tried to prevent the prisoners from sleeping afte 
reveille. Outdoors it was unpleasant^ after yesterday’s thav 
a frost had set in during the night, and the path was coverei 
with ice. Many of the zeks went out, made one slipper 
circuit, and returned to the prison. In the. rooms some zek 
were sitting on the lower bunks; others sat on the upper one 
with their legs hanging down or folded under them; The; 
were in no hurry to get up; they scratched their chests 
yaivned, and began earlier than usual moodily making fur 
of each other and their imfortunate fate. TTiey told thei 
dreams — a favorite pastime of prisoners. / 

But while these dreams included the usual ones, of cross 
ing a small bridge over a misty flood and pulling on higl 
boots, tliere was none tliat clearly forecast the transport out 
That morning Sologdin went out to saw wood as usud 
During the night he had kept the window partly opened, 
and before he went out to the woodpile he opened it still 
wider. 

Rubin, whose bunk was against the same vandow, did hoi 
say a word to Sologdin. He had gone to bed late- and had 
again suffered from insomnia. He felt the cold draft from 
the window, but he did not protest his antagonist’s action, 
Instead, he put on his padded jacket and fur cap vrith the 
ear flaps down and, dressed in this way, covered his head 
with his blanket and lay curled up, not getting up for break- 
fast, paying no attention to Shusterman’s admonitions and 
•the general noise in the room, trying desperately to lengthen 
out the scheduled hours of sleep. 

Potapov, who had climbed down from his upper bunk and 

f one for a walk, w'as one of the first to eat breakfast. He 
ad already drunk his tea, made his bed in a, tight paral- 
lelepiped, and was sitting on it reading his newspaper. But in 
his heart he was anxious to get to work. Today he, was ' to 
calibrate an interesting piece of equipment he had built 
himself. ■ ' , 

The hot cereal was millet gruel, and for that reason 
many zeks did not go to breakfast.' , 

_ Gerasimovich, however, sat in the dining room a long 
time, carefully and deliberately lifting small spoonfuls of 
cereal into his mouth. 

From tlie opposite comer of the half-empty dining room, 
Nerzhin nodded to him, sat down at a table by himself, and 
ate halflieartedly. 
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Having breakfasted, Nerzhin climbed up to his ovra bunk 
for the last fifteen minutes of free time, lay there and looked 
up at the domed ceiling. 

The room buzzed with discussions of Ruska’s fate. He 
had not returned last night, and the zeks knew he had been 
arrested and locked up in the small dark cage in the head- 
quarters building. 

They did not talk openly, they did not call him a double 
agent out loud, but it was understood. In view of the fact 
that his term could riot be increased and that he couldn’t be 
sentenced to a new term on top of it, they debated whether 
his twent}''five years of "Corrective Labor Camps” might 
not be reclassified and changed to twenty-five years of soli- 
tary confinement. Special prisons consisting entirely of soli- 
tary cells were being built that year, and solitary confine- 
ment was increasingly coming into fashion. Of course, 
Shikin would not set up the case against Ruska on the basis 
of his being a double agent. But what a person was guilty 
of and what he was charged with did not necessarily have to 
be identical. A towhead, for instance, could be charged with 
having black hair, and thus given the same sentence dark- 
haired people were supposed to get. 

Nerzhin did not know tlie extent of Ruska’s intimacy with 
Clara, and so he was unsure whether he should talk to her 
and try to reassure her or whether he should even dare to 
attempt it. And how could he manage it? 

Amid general laughter, Rubin threw off his blanket and 
sat up in his fur cap and padded jacket. (He was always 
good-natured about laughter directed at him personally.) 
Taking off his cap but beeping on the jacket, and without 
standing up to get dressed — which would have made no 
sense now that the periods for walking, washing, and break- 
fast were already past — he asked someone to pour him a 
glass of tea. Sitting there with his tangled beard, he shoved 
white bread and butter into his mouth and poured the hot 
liquid after it without being conscious of any of it. Before 
he had even mbbed the sleep out of his eyes, he had become 
absorbed in an Upton Sinclair novel, which he held in the 
hand that wasn’t holding the glass. He vv^as in the gloomiest 
■ possible mood. 

Throughout the sharashka the morning rounds were in 
progress. The junior lieutenant had come iiL He w'as count- 
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ing heads, and Shusterman ivas making the announcemeni 
Entering the semicircular room, Shusterman proclaimed: , 
“Attentionl Prisoners are hereby notified that after dinn 
no one will be admitted to the kitchen for hot water. Ther 
fore do not interrupt tlie duty officer for tliis purposel" , 
“Whose order is that?” ' Pryanchikov. screamed madl 
jumping out of the cave of double-decked bunks. . ; , 

“The chief’s,” answered Shusterman weightily. , 

“When was it issued?” ... 

“Yesterday.” 

Pryanchikov clenched his fists and shook his thin, am 
over his head, as if he were calling all heaven and earth t 
witness. . • • 

“That’s not possiblel" he protested, in a rage. “On Satu: 
day evening Minister Abakumov himself promised me ther 
would be boiling water for tea at night. It’s not even logical 
After all, we work till midnight.” , ' " • . - 

A wave of laughter from the zeks was his reply. , 

“So don’t work till midnight, you craphead,” boomed ou 
Dvoyetyosov. 

“Tliere’s no allowance for a night cook,” Shustenhan Q 
plained soberly. 

Then Shusterman took a typed list from the junior lier 
tenant. "Attentionl” he announced in an oppressive voice 
Everyone instantly fell silent. “The folloiving will not repoi 
for work this morning but wall get ready for trarisporl 
From this room: Khorobrov, Mikhailov, Nerzhin, Syemusl 
Wnl Get together all items of govemnient issue to be tume 
in.” , • 

Tlien the two officers went out. 

As by a whirlwind, the four whose names had , bee 
spoken were surrounded by everyone in the room. 

The zeks left their tea, left their uneaten sandwiches, an 
clustered togetiier. Four out of twenty-five was an unusuall 
large harvest of victims. Everyone talked at once; spirite 
voices mingled With -depressed voices and with voices th: 
were noisily aggressive. Sorhe stood on the upper bunks an 
•waved their arms about; others^ held their heads; others a; 
gued, beating their chests; still others shook the pillows or 
of state-owned pillowcases. And the whole room turned int 
such a bedlam of grief, submissiveness, anger, defiance, con 
plaints,' calculations, that Rubin rose from his bunk just a 
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jche was, in his padded jachet and underpants, and bellowed 
above tlie pandemonium in a stentorian voice: 
i: "A historical day at the sharashka! The morning of the 
V execution of the Streltzil" 

And he spread his arms above the general scene. 

: His performance in no way meant that he was cheerful 

about tlie prisoner transport. He would have joked just as 
boisterously about his own departure. Nothing was so sacred 
as to restrain him from his own brand of commentary. 

A transport is a turning point in a prisoner’s life, as fate- 
ful as a wound is to a soldier. A wound may be light or 
serious; it may heal or prove fatal; the final destination of a 
transport can be near or far, a diversion or death. 

■ When one reads what Dostoyevsky says about the horrors 
of existence in a hard-labor prison, it is surprising how 
peacefully those prisoners served their time. Not one single 
transport in ten years! 

A zek lives in one place; he gets used to his comrades, to 
his work, to the authorities over him. No matter how alien 
to him the -concept of acquisitiveness may be, he does in- 
evitably collect things: he has a fiber suitcase that was sent 
to him from freedom, or a -plyrvood one made in camp; a 
frame for the photograph of his wife or daughter; carpet 
slippers he wears to walk about the barracks and hides from 
searches in the daytime; he may have picked up an extra 
pair of cotton pants or failed to turn in some old shoes; and 
he manages to hide it all away, tuck it behind something 
else, from one inventory check to the next. He even has his 
ovTi needle, his own buttons that he has sewed on firmly; he 
may even have one or two extra. There is some tobacco in 
his pouch. 

If he is fastidious, he has some tooth powder and occa- 
sionally cleans his teeth. He collects a packet of letters from 
his family, acquires a book of his oum; by trading it he gets 
to read all the books in the prison. 

But the transport strikes the fragile structure of his life 
like a thunderbolt — always without warning, always catch- 
ing him off guard, the announcement postponed until the 
last possible minute. He hurries to tear up the letters from 
his family and throw the scraps of paper down the toilet. If 
the transport is scheduled to be carried out in red cattle 
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cars, the convoy guard cuts o£F all his buttons and throws 
his tobacco and tooth powder to the wind, because the 
guard could be blinded by them in an escape attempt on the 
way. If Stolypin cars are to be used, the guard furiously 
crushes the suitcase, which won't fit inside the narrow bag- 
gage space, and in doing so breaks tlie picture frame. In 
either case, they take away the book, which is forbidden on 
a transport, the needle, which might be used to file through 
the bars and stab the guard; and they throw out the carpet 
slippers as trash and take away the extra pair of trousers. ' 

Thus cleansed of the sin of ownership, of any inclination 
for a settled life, or longing for the bourgeois comforts justly 
condemned even by Chekhov, and cleansed, too, of friends 
and of the past, the zek puts his hands behind his back and, 
four abreast {one step to the right or left and the guard vrill 
open fire without warning), surrounded by dogs and guards, 
he goes off to his railroad car. 

You. have all seen him at the railway station at that mo- 
ment, but in your cowardly submissiveness you have averted 
your eyes and turned away. Otherwise the lieutenant in. 
charge might suspect you of something and take you into 
custody. 

'The zek enters the railroad car, which is then hooked 
behind the mail car. Tightly barred on both sides, impene: 
trable to anyone on the station platform who might, to 
\ look inside, it moves according to regular railroad schedules, 
walled in, stifling, carrying its tight-packed freight, togetlief 
with hundreds of memories, hopes, and fears. 

Where are they being taken? They are not told. What 
arraits the zek at his destination? A copper mine? A rimber- 
ing enterprise? Or some remote agricultural operation, where 
at times it may be possible to bake potatoes and one can 
eat a bellyful of cattle turnips? Will the zek get scuny and 
dystrophy from the first months of “general assignment”-, 
work? Or ■will he be lucky enough to get a helping hand’ 
from an acquaintance, and grab a job as a barracks assistaiit, 
a hospital orderly, or even perhaps assistant to a checkroom 
attendant? Will ' they allow correspondence where he is 
going? Or will his family be deprived of letters for long 
years and believe him dead? 

Perhaps he rvill not arrive at his destination. In a cattle 
carJie may die either of dysenter}’ or of hunger, because 
the zeks will be hauled along for six days without bread. Or 
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be guard may beat him ^vith a hammer because someone 
iS Sed to Escape. Or, at the end of the in an 

inheated car, they may toss out the frozen corpses of ,th 

'"The "md'transports take a month to reach Sovetshaya 

^ hday they rest in peace, O Lord, those who did not amvel 


Tliough the sharashha authorities would be easy on them 
when they left, even letting them Iceep their own razors 
until they reached the first prison, these questions weighed 
like eternal doom on the hearts of those twenty zeks who 
were told to get ready for transport that Tuesday morning. 

For them the half-free, unpersecuted life of the sharashka 
zelcs had ended. 
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FAREWELL, SHARASHKA! 

Although Nerzhin was absorbed in the immediate concerns 
occasioned by his leaving, the conviction flared in him — and 
became more intense by the minute — that he must, in fare- 
well, give Major Shikin a really bad time. So when the bell 
rang for work, despite the command to stay in the dormi- 
tory', he, like the rest of the zeks on the transport roster, 
rushed^ through the doors of the sharashka. He flew up to 
the third Boor and knocked on Shikin’s door. He nns told 
to come in. 

Shikin sat grim and dark behind his desk. Since vesterdsv 
imething inside him had snapped. One foot was alreadv 
ver the abyss, and he knew how it feels to have nothing to 
tand on. 

His hatred for that boy could find no direct or quick 
elease. The most Shikin could do — the least dangerous 
.onne for himself-^rvas to knock Doronin around in a 

and then send him back 
to \orkuta. There, with the record he’d have v/hen ShBan 
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"Besides, he was published in i940~in oAei words, not 

in the forbidden period bebiveen 1917 and 193b. 

Shikin frowned. "Where did you hear about any. such 


^ Nerzhiu replied succinctly, as if he had learned lie an- 
swer by heart; “One of the camp censors wry landly ex- 
plained it to me. During a pre-holiday search, Dahl s Dic- 
tionary was taken from me, on the grounds that it rad been 
published’ in 1935 and \vas therefore subject to the most 
careful verification; But when I showed the censor that my 
copy was a facsimile of the r88i edition, he readily returned 
the book to me, and explained that there were no objections 
to prerevolutionary editions because ‘enemies of the people 
:were not active at that time.’ Unfortunately for you, this 
Yesenin was published in 1940.” 

Shikin maintained a dignified silence. Then he said 
insistently, 'Very good. But have you read the book? Have 
you read it all? Can you confirm that in writing?” 

“Under. Section 95 of the Criminal Code of the U.S.S.B.. 
you have no grounds for requiring my signature in the pres- 
ent case. I confirm it orally: I have the unfortunate habit of 
reading those books that are my property, and, conversdy, 
of keeping only those books that I read.” 

Shikin spread his hands in a warning gesture. “So much 
tlie worse for you!” 

, He intended to pause meaningfully, but Serzhin 
brushed the pause aside, 

“So, to sum up, I repeat my request. In sccc.-csnre -izh 
item seven of Section B of the prison rules. .Und.'T .-er~ ±r 
book which was illegally taken from me.” 

Twitching under this flow of word;. 5>..>o 
When he was sitting behind the des.c h:; drre ; r;: .d; or 
to expect a big man; when he get co. 'e .v-ro-.r: , 

because his arms and less were e - - 
approached the cabinet, unlocked r. ml - - --- " ^ 
hltle volume of Yesenin, with ve:.'.;-- .-.m.r .r; - - . 
dust jacket. 

He had marked several places. He s: 

in his atmehair as before, withour .d rror '-'r-:' - • •- 

.seated, and began unhuniedlv Icobrs : r 0-- - - 

had marked. Nerzhin sst down calx'" 0 -r - 

knces;^he watched Shilin with a hez-— 

■ ‘Well, here, listen to this,” the vxi: ^ -'d- 
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began to read without feeb'ng, pounding the rhythm of tlie 
poetry like dough: 

"In a lifeless and alien grip 
My poems -will die too. 

Only nodding oats 

Will mourn for their old master. 

What master is he talking about? Whose grip?" 

The prisoner looked at the security officer’s fat white 
hands. 

"In a class sense Yesenin was a limited person, and there 
was a lot he didn’t altogether understand,” Nerzhin said 
soothingly, pursing his lips. “Like' Pushkin and like Go- 
goi...’^ . ; ■' 

There was something new in Nerzhin’s voice which inade 
Shikin look at him apprehensively. In the presence of zeks 
who weren’t afraid of him, Shikin himself felt a secret fear: 
the usual fear of well-dressed, well-to-do people when , they 
confront people who are badly dressed and worse than 
badly ofiF. His authority at this moment was an inadequate 
defense. Just in case, he rose and half-opened the door. 

"And what do you make of this?” he demanded, return- 
ing to his armchair and reading: 

"A white rose and a black toad 
I wanted to wed on earth. ... 

There. What’s he hinting at there?” 

_ A slight spasm shook the prisoner’s tense throat. ‘Wery 
simple,’’ he replied. “One should not try to reconcile the 
W'hite rose of truth with the black toad of villainy.” 

Like a black toad, the short-armed, big-headed, dark- 
faced "protector” sat facing him. 

“However, Citizen Major,” Nerzhin's words poured 
srviftly on, "I don’t have time to go into literary interpreta- 
tions with you. The guard is waiting for me. She weeks ago 
you said you would ask the censorship — GLAVLIT — ^about 
it. Did you?" 

Shildn's shoulders jerked, and he clapped the yellow book 
shut. 

“I don’t have to give you an accounting! I am not going 
to return the book to )'ou. In any case, you won’t be allowed 
to take it with you.” 

Nerzhin stood up angrily, rvathout taking his eyes off -the 
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Yesenin. He was remembering how* his wife s Hnd handi 
had once held the small book and how she had written in it. 

And so it will be that ev'eiything lost will return to pul 

Tlie words shot from his lips without the least efeirt: 
“Citizen Maloti I hope you haven’t foi^otten that fox 
two years I demanded from the Ministry of State Swunty- 
the Polish zlotys which had been taken from me — they d cut 
the sura in half maybe twenty times; it was dowm to kopecks 
—and I got them back through the Supreme. Soi-iet I hope 
you haven’t forgotten my demand that the one-fifth ounce of 
sifted flour allotted' by law should be actually included in 
my ration. 'Ihey laughed at me, but I got iti And there are 
other cases. I warn you: I will not give up that hook to you. 
I will die in the Kolyma — ^but from the other side of death 
ril tear , it away from-youl I will fill the mailboxes of all the 
Central Committee and the Council of Ministers ivith com- 
plaints against you. Give it back without all that unpleasant- 
ness.” 

And the major of State Security yielded to this doomed, 
helpless zek, being sent to a slow death. He had, in fact, 
inquired of GLA'^^IT, and been informed, to his surprise, 
that tile book was not formally prohibited. Formallyl His 
, keen sense, of smell told Shikin that this was negligence, that 
the book ought beyond a doubt to be forbidden. But it fol- 
lowed tliat he had to protect himself from the accusations of 
this indefatigable troublemaker. 

“Very good,” agreed the major. “I will return it to you. 
But we will not let you take it with you.” 

Nerzhin weiit out to the stairway triumphantly, holding 
the' precious book in its shiny yellow dust jacket It was a 
symbol of success at a moment when eventhing was in 
mins. 

On the landing he passed a group of prisonen cisz'^v^im 
tlie latest events. Siromakba was among them, cmnns. t": 

. too quietly for his wards to reach the authorities : 

,• . “X’lTiat are they doing? Sending such fellons on tze trsr.:- 

'! port! And Ruska Doronin? Who's the rar --.h; zcztCtd 
; on him?” 

'j , Holding the volume of Yesenin tightly, Serzhin kn.-ried rz 
Acoustics. He w'as wondering how he could destroy bis 
;i on history before the guard came for him. The men seized- 
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uled for transport were not supposed to be running around 
loose in the sharashka. . ■ 

Nerzhin owed this last brief freedom to the large number 
of zelcs being sent out in the transport and also, perhaps,^ to . 
the gentleness of the junior lieutenant, with his everlasting , 
professional shortcomings. 

He opened the door of Acoustics. Before him the doors of 
the steel cabinet stood open, and standing between them was '■ 
Simochka, once more wearing an unbecoming striped dress 
and a gray shawl around her shoulders. . 

There had been no word or glance between them since , 
yesterday’s cmel exchange. 

She did not see but rather felt Nerzhin come in, arid she , 
was confused; she stood stock-still, as if she were trying to . 
decide what to take out of the cabinet. 

He did not reflect, he did not consider; he went over to . 
the steel doors of the cabinet and said in a whisper, “Sera- 
fima Vitalyevna! After yesterday it is merciless to appeal to ' 
you. But my work of many years is about to be destroyed. 
Should I bum it? Will you take it?” 

She already knew of his departure, and she did nol'sfa'r 
when he referred to it. But in answer to his question - she 
raised her sad, sleepless eyes and said, “Give it to me.” - , 

Someone was approaching, and Nerzhin hurriedly went 
, on to his own desk. There he encountered Major Roitman. 

I Roitman’s face was distressed. With an awkward smile he 
'Wd, “Gleb Vikentich! How unfortunate this isl I was not 
warned. ... I had no idea. . . . And now it's too late to 
fix things.” 

Nerzhin looked up and stared ivith cold pity at this per- , 
son whom he had hitherto believed to be sincere. 

“Come, Adam Veniaminovich! After all, it's not my first 
day here. Such things aren’t done ivithout consulting the 
head of the laboratory.” 

He began clearing out his desk drawers. . 

Pain_ showed on Roitman’s face. “But, believe me, Gleb 
Vikentich, I was not asked, not warned. 

He said it aloud in the presence of the whole staff. He - 
chose to lose face ivith the rest ratlier than look like a scoun- 
drel in the eyes of the man who was leaving. 

Beads of sweat appeared on his forehead. Numbly he 
watched Nerzhin cleaning out his desk. 
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They had not, in fact, ashed his advice — one more blow 
the colonel of engineers had dealt him. 

“Am I to turn in my materials on articulation to Serafima 
Vitalyevna?” Nerzhin ashed indilFcrcntlyi 

Roitman, distracted, did not reply but went slowly out of 
the room. 

“Tahe my work materials, Serafima Vitalyevna,” .said 
Nerzhin and began carrying over to her desk his filc.s, papers 
stapled together, charts, tables, 

■ He had put his tlirec notebooks in one of the files. Rut 
some sort or inner counselor was uiging him not to do it. 

Nerzhin swiftly studied Simoclika’s long, ini|)enetti)l)lo 
face. And suddenly he thought: Was it a trap? A woman's 
vengeance? The duly of an MOR lieulenrini? 

Even if her v/aiting hands svere waiin, would Iut vi»- 
■ginal loyalty last for long? A dandelion head l;i:.(s until the 
first wind; a virgin lasts until the fii,sl man, .S'lie would say 
to her husband, “Here is .sornetbing Ibal was left with tne, 


^^He^shifted the notebooks to bis pockfg and f;Mve the file 

folders to Simochha. 

Tlie great library at Ahr/andria bnu/ed. In Die nionii'.teni"; 
they did not surrend^ but burned (he ehmnieles, And (lie 
soot of tlic Lub;-ar.ka diirnrieyv- soot from binned nii|ief, 
and more and more bnrn'/l pape,e> • - ,V|| upon the y.-h h.I 
out to stroll in the bodike ar'er o;i the orison roof 

Perhaps more great thvif'hh nave himi'fl lliuii hr/': 

been published., , > n 1 0 ,*! 

If he managed fo .surv/'/e, be r/.-'b, f,/', ly 

over again from memory anvv/ay ^ 

Ncrchin .sdze-d his 1 /-/^ of r.sat'o.ss, r->;. ov f-o. 
lochcd himself in t.be t-ovok 
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touched by it directly, to reflect oii tlie uncertainty of bis 
fate, and the fact that his whole existence was at tlie mercy 
of the GULAG ax. Even a zelc who had never stepped out' 
of line was certain to be sent away from the sharashlca a 
couple of years before the end of his sentence, so tliat wery-. 
thing he knew would be out of date or forgotten. Among ; 
them all, only the twenty-five-year prisoners had no fore- 
seeable end to their terms, and therefore the operationa] 
sector liked to have them in the sharashkas. ; 

Slack-bodied zeks surrounded Nerzhin. Some sat on dcsb 
instead of chairs, as if to indicate the seriousness of the 
moment. They were pensive and melancholy. 

Just as at funerals people remember everything good the 
deceased ever did, so how they remembered, in praise, of; 
Nerzhin, how he would stand up for their rights, and how; 
often he had defended the prisoners’ interests. There was' 
the famous story of the sifted flour, when he had inundated 
the prison administration and the Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs with complaints because he was not given a fiftli of 
an ounce of sifted flour each day in person. According to 
prison regulations, collective complaints and complaints on 
behalf of oQiers were both prohibited. Even though tlie idea 
was that the prisoner was to be retrained in the direction of 
socialism, he was forbidden to be concerned with the com- . 
mon cause. In those days the zeks of die sharashka had not, 
yet eaten their fill, and the struggle for the fifth of an ounce 
, of flour aroused far keener interest than international affairs. 

-j The fascinating epic ended with Nerzhin’s victory: the “cap- 
tain in charge of underdrawers,” as they then called him, 
Uie assistant to the prison supply officer, was fired from his 
job. From the sifted flour each man in the sharashka got 
each day they cooked extra noodles twice a week. The zeks, 
also remembered Nerzhin’s straggle to extend the Sunday 
exercise periods. That, however, had ended in defeat: if the 
prisoners were allowed to stroll about freely oii Sunday, 
who would work? 

Nerzhin himself hardly listened to all these eulogies. For 
him the moment of action had come and energy was erupt- 
ing in him. Now that the worst had happened, any improv'C-, 
ment depended on him alone. Having turned the articulation ' 
materials over to Simochka, hawng turned in his classified , 
material to Roitman’s assistant, having burned or shredded 
all his personal papers, having stacked up several reanis of 
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books and magazines belonging to the library, be now dug 
out his last possessions from his drawers and presented them 
to his friends. They had decided who would get his yellow 
s%vivcl chair, who his German roll-top desk, who the ink- 
well, who the roll of imported marbled paper. The dying 
man personally distributed his legacy with a cheerful smile, 
and each of his heirs brought him. two or three packs of 
cigarettes. That was the sharashka rule; in this world cigar- 
ettes were in abundance; in tlie other they were more pre- 
cious tlran bread. 

Rubin came in from the Top Secret group. His eyes were 
sad and the lower lids sagged. 

Sorting out his books, Nerzhin said to him, “If you cared 
for Yesenin, I would give it to you right now.” 

“Would you really?” Rubin asked in astonishment. 

“But you like Bagritsky better, so there’s no way I can 
help you there.” 

“You have no shaving brush,” Rubin said and took from 
his pocket a shaving brush with a polished plastic liandk'. 
By zek standards it was luxurious. “After all, I made a ww 
not to shave until the day I’m acquitted — so take it.” 

Rubin never said “the day I’m freed,” because that would 
refer to the natural end of his term. He ah','a\‘s s-aid "tljc df.-- 
I’m acquitted,” and continued to petition incess-antV- to f. 
review of his case. 

“Tliank you, old man, but youhe grovw 
sharashka that you’\e forgotten camp m-cf "t'Kr vjuicj eC 
me shave mj'self in camS? V>T! van ivk r-v um u iV'- 
books?” 

They began coUectinc cod armnainc .‘•'v uiu ujca- 
zines. The men around them went af. ir. ‘rwt .'liieieut iumc- 
tions. 

Each canjing a large stack, the mo m them left the 
laboratoiy and went up the main stzircass. In an alcv)\e cm 
tlie upper hallway the)' stopped to catch their breath and 
to rearrange the armloads which were collapsing. 

Neizhin’s eyes, which had burned witli "r-.v.’Me c'f'tt:- 
ment during all the preparations, had now Ix'cm-v 
lethargic. 

“Listen, friend,” he said, “for three ream v.- hwe-'': 
agreed onc^ we’ve argued all the time, ridiculed co.m: cr'm-;. 

. but noT^ that Fm losing you, maybe forever. T feet 
strongir tuat yee are one of my most — most — ’’ 
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jaid quietly in the total silence of the library “Friends, 
lou must make it up.” 

Neither Rubin nor Sologdin moved. 

“Dmitri,” Gleb insisted. 

Sologdin raised tlie cold blue flame of his gaze, do 

tou direct your remarks to me?” he said, acting surprised. 

“Levi” Gleb repeated. 

Rubin looked at him vacantly. “Do you know,” he asked, 

I why horses live a long time?" After a pause he e.xplained: 
“Because they never go around clarifying their relation- 
ships.” 

Having disposed of his ofScial property and his' official 
business, and having been ordered by the guard to go to tlie 
prison and get his things togetlier, Nerzhin, carrying a pile 
of cigarette packages in his cupped hands, met Potapov in 
the hallway, hurrying along with a box under his arm. Pota- 
pov going to work was not like Potapov walking in tire )-ard; 
despite his limp he walked briskly, his head thrust fonmrd 
and then pulled baclq squinting intently at something far off, 
as if wth his head and his stare he were trying to out- 
distance his short legs. Potapov had wanted to .say good-bye 
to Nerzhin and to the others who were leasing, but hardly 
had he entered the laboratory that morning than the inner 
logic of work took hold of him, suppressing all other feel- 
ings and thoughts. Tin's capacify to dc\-otc himself wholly to 
his work, to forget about life, had been the basis of his 
engineering triumphs on the outside, and in prison it helped 
him bear his misfortunes. 

“Tiiis is it, Andreich,” Nerzhin said, stopping him. “77re 
corpse was happy and smiling.” 

Potapov made an effort to collect himself. Understanding 
returned to his eyes. He raised his free ann to the back of 
his head, as if he wanted to scratch it, 

“Hello,” he said. 

“I would give you my Yesenin, Andreich, br 
there’s no one but Pushkin." 

“We’ll be there ourselves,” Potapov said sadly. 

Nerzhin sighed. “’iATicre shall we meet agair 
Kotlas transit prison? At the Indigirka mines? T t 
believe we’ll run into each other stro! 
walk, can you?” 
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With a slight squint at the comers of liis eyes, Potapov 
recited: , 

.“rve dosed my eyes to ghosts; , . ■ \ • 

Only far-distant hopes • , ; , 

Sometimes stir my heart." ■ 

At the door of Number Seven Markiishev’s head ap- 
peared, flushed with endeavor. ■ \ ^ 

"Well, Andrcichl Wliccc are the filters? Tire work is wait- 
ing!” he shouted in an irritated voice. . ' V 

Tire co-authors of “Buddha's Smile” embraced awk- 
wardly. Packages of Bclomor cigarettes scattered on the ■ 
floor. 

“You have to understand," said Potapov. “We’re sparvn- 
ing, and tlrcre’s no time.” . I 

“Spawning” was Potapov’s word for that hustling,, shout- . , 
ing, slipshod style of work which prevailed at the' Mavnno ^ 
Institute — and not only there: it was the style of work which .. 
tire newspapers describe as being done in a “last-minute : 
rush” or “by fits and starts.” 

"Write me!” • Potapov added, and they botli laughed. 
'Tlrcre was nothing mote natural to say in parting, but in ;; 
prison this revest was a mockery. Correspondence behveeh • 
the islands of GULAG did not exist. 

Holding his box of filters under his arm, and throwing , 
back his head, Potapov dashed off down the corridor, seem- . 
ing hardly to limp at all. 

; Nerzhin hurried off to the semicircular room, where he 
started gathering his things togetlier, foreseeing with sharp-', 
cned insight the painful surprises of the searches ahead, first, 
at Mavrino and then at Butyrskaya. 

Tire guard had come in twice to hurry him up. Tl'e 
others had already left or been herded off to the prison 
headquarters. As Nerzhin was finishing his packing, Spiridon, , 
breathing the freshness of outdoors, came into the room in 
his black pea jacket, belted twice around. Taking off his- 
big-eared, reddish-brown cap and carefully turning back a 
comer of someone’s bed to avoid soiling the white sheet, he 
sat down on the steel springs in his dirty padded-eotton 
pants. 

“Spiridon Danilichl Look!” said Nerzhin, bolding out the . 
book to him. “Yesenin is here!” 

“He gave it back, tire rat?” A ray of light flitted across ; . 
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Spiridon’s gloomy face, which was particularly wrinkled 
oday, 

^ It’s not so much tlie book, Danilich,” Nerzhin explained, 
as the principle: they must not beat us down.” 

”That’s right,” nodded Spiridon. 

‘‘Take it, take the book. It’s to remember me by.” 

“You aren’t taking it with you?” Spiridon asked absent- 
nindedly. 

“Wait a minute,” Nerzhin said, tabng back the book and 
ipening it, looking for a page. ‘Til find it for you, right 
lore you can read . . .” 

“Well, go on, Gleb,” Spiridon said gloomily in farcivell. 
‘You know how life is in camp: your heart aches for the 
A'ork, and your legs keep dragging you toward the clinic.” 

"I’m not a novice any more, so don’t worry about me, 
Danilieh. I want to try to work. You know what they say: 
It’s not the sea that drosvns you, it’s the puddle.’ ” 

Then, looking carefully at Spiridon, Nerzhin noticed that 
be was not himself, not himself at all, and that his distress 
:ould not be attributed merely to his parting m'th his friend, 
riien he remembered that yesterday, after tlie announce- 
ment of the new restrictions, the exposure of the informers, 
Ruska’s arrest, and the conversation wth Simochka, lie had 
completely forgotten that Spiridon was to have received 
1 letter from home. He put the book aside. 

“Tlie letter. Did you get your letter, Danilich?” 

Spiridon’s hand svas in his pocket, holding the letter. 

He brought it out; the envelope, folded in two, was al- 
ready worn at the fold. 

"Here . . . But you haven’t time,” Spiridon said, his lips 
trembling. 

The envelope had indeed been folded and unfolded many 
times since yesterday. The address was written in the large 
round trusUng hand of Spiridon’s daughter, the scrawl she 
had preserved from the fifth grade, beyond which siie had 
not had the chance to go. 

According to his and Spiridon’s custom, Nerzlu'n b(^.w - 
reading the letter aloud: 

My Dear FatherI 

It’s not fair to write to you, but I don’t 
longer. What bad people there a ‘ 
they promise — and how they deceive 
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With a slight squint at the corners of his eyes, ^otapov 
recited: 

“I’ve closed my eyes to ghosts; 

Only far-distant hopes 

Sometimes stir my hearL” ■ ■ 

At the door of Number Seven Markushev's head .ap- 
peared, flushed with endeavor. 

“Well, Andreichl Where are the filters? Tlie work is sit- 
ing!” he shouted in an irritated voice. ■ : 

The co-authors of “Buddha's Smile”- embraced, awfe 
wardly. Packages of Belomor cigarettes scattered on ,the 
floor. ■ 

“You have to understand,” said Potapov. “We’re spawn' 
ing, and there’s no time.” . . 

“Spawning” was Potapov's word for that hustlmg, shout- 
ing, slipshod style of work which prevailed at, the' Mavrino 
Institute — ^and not only there: it was the style of work which 
the newspapers describe as being done in . a tflast-fninute 
rush” or “by fits and starts.” 

“Write met” ■ Potapov added, and they both laughed. 
'There was nothing more natural to say in partitig, but in 
prison this request was a mockery. Conespondence behveen 

the islands of GULAG did not exist. , - 

Holding his box of filters under his arm, and throwing 
back his head, Potapov dashed off down the corridor, seem* 
\ing hardly to limp at all. 

'* Nerzhin hurried off to the semicircular room, where he 
started gathering his things together, foreseeing with sharp- 
ened insight the painful surprises of the searches ahead, first 
at Mavrino and then at Butyrskaya. 

'The guard had come in twee to hurry him ■ up. ’The 
others had already left or been herded off to the prison 
headquarters. As Nerzhin was finishing his packing, Spiridon, 
breathing the freshness of outdoors, came into the room in 
his black pea jacket, belted twice around. 'Taking off his 
big-eared, reddish-brown cap and carefully turning back a 
comer of someone’s bed to avoid soiling the white sheet, he 
sat down on the steel springs in his dirty padded-cotton 
pants. , 

“Spiridon Danilichl Lookl” said Nerzhin, holding out ’ 
book to him: “Yesenin is here!” 

“He gave it back, the rat?” A ray of light flitted across . 
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Spiridon's gloomy face, sAich w pa*ulaily wrinHcd. 
'f s not so mncl. the toV, DanilicV' Ne Ain explained, 

“as the principle; they must not beat HS down. 

“That’s right,” nodded Spmdon. 

“TaVe it tahe the booh, tt s to lemembei me hy . 

“You aren’t taldng it with you?” Spiridon ashed absent- 

"^'“Wait'a minute,” Nerzhin said, taldng bach the booh and 
opening it, looking for a page. “lH find it for you, right 

here you can read ...” t 

, “Well, go on, Gleb,” Spindon said gloomily m farewell. 

‘Tou know how life is in camp; your heart aches for the 
work, and your l^s keep dragging you tov.'ard the clinic. 

“I’m not a novice any more, so don’t worry about me, 
Danilich. I want to try to work. You know what they say: 
'It’s not tlie sea that droivns you, it's the puddle.’ ” 

'Then, looking carefully at Spiridon, Nerzhin noticed that 
he was not, himself, not himself at all, and that his distress 
could not he attributed merely to his parting with his friend. 
'Then he remembered that yesterday, after the announce- 
ment of the new restrictions, the exposure of the informers, 
Kuska's arrest, and the conversation with Simochka, he had 
completely forgotten that Spiridon was to have received 
a letter from home. He put the book aside. 

“The letter. Did you get your letter, Danilich?” 

Spiridon’s hand was in his pocket, holding the letter. 

He brought it out; the envelope, folded in two, vras al- 
ready worn at the fold. 

"Here . , But you haven’t time,” Spiridon said, his h 
trembling. ’ 

'The envelope had indeed been folded and unfolded mai 
rimes smce yesterday. The address was written in the kr^ 
round trusting hand of Spiridon’s daughter, the scrawl sh 

-Nh Dm FatheeI 

loniM’h? I snr 

th^p^omise-andhwSi^dSvr “ 
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Neizliin's voice fell. He looked up at Spiridonrand met 
his wide, almost blind eyes staring from beneath his tangled 
red brows. But tliere wasn’t a second to find any genuine 
words of comfort. The door swung open, and Nadclasliin 
burst in angrily. 

“Nerzhin!” he shouted. “Wlien someone’s decent to you, 
you treat tliem like tliisl Everyone is out tlierc — ^you're the 
lasti” , . ■ 

The guards were hurrying to get the zeks destined for tlic 
transport into the headquarters building before lunch began, 
so they wouldn’t meet anyone else. 

Nerzhin embraced Spiridon, one hand clasping the thick 
hair at his neck. ' , . 

“Get moving! Get moving! Not a . minute’ morel’’ cried 
the junior lieutenant. 

“Danilich, Danilichl’’ said Nerzhin, embracing the red- 
haired janitor. 

Spiridon sighed, wheezing in his chest, and waved his 
hand. 

“Good-bye, Gleb.” . \ 

“Good-bye forever, Spiridon Danilichl” 

Tliey kissed each other’s cheeks. Nerzhin took up his 
things and went out in a rush, accompanied by tire duty 
officer. 

Spiridon took the open book in unwashed hands scored 
wth years of dirt, put his daughter’s letter inside the maple 
•^leaf cover, and went off to his o\vn room. 

'"'i He did not notice that he had knocked his matted fur cap 
the bed with his knee, and that he had left it lying there 
on tlie floor. 
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MEAT 

As Ore zeks scheduled for the transport came into the prison 
headquarters, they were searched. When the search was 
completed, they were taken into a room containing two bare 
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bles and one rough bench. Major Myshin was present 
roughout the search, and from time to time Lieutenant 
alone! Klimenties' came in, too. Tlie plump, lilac-colored 
ajor did not deign to bend down to the sacks and suitcases 
-it would not have befitted his rank in any es’ent — ^but his 
csence could only inspire the guards who were doing the 
tual searching. They eagerly undid all the prisoners’ 
ithes, bundles, and rags and made a particular fuss about 
ything that contained ss'riting. There was a rule tliat those 
iving the special prison could not take Mth them a scrap 
anything written, drawn, or printed. Therefore most of 
e zeks had burned all letters beforehand, destroyed tlieir 
ites on their svork, and given away their books. 

One prisoner. Engineer Romashev, who had only six 
Dnths left before the end of his term, hawng already sen'ed 
me nineteen and a half years, was openly taking wth him 
big file of clippings covering a long period, notes and 
Iculations for the installation of hydroelectric power sta- 
ms. He was expecring to go to Krasnoyarsk Province and 
IS counting on working at his profession there. Altliough 
is file had already been reviewed personally by Colonel of 
igineers Yakonov, who had put his \'isa on it so that it 
uld be removed from tlie sharashka, and although Major 
ikin had sent it to the section, where another ■vdsa had 
en issued, all Romashev’s months of frenzied determina- 
m and planning turned out to be in vain. Major Myshin 
dared that he knew nothing about the file, and he ordered 
to be taken away. It was carried off, and Engineer Roma- 
ev, his weary eyes accustomed to everything, watched it 
. He had survived a death sentence and a prisoner trans- 
irt in a cattle car from Moscow to Sovetskaya Cavan. In 
mine in the Kolyma he had put his leg under an ore car 
break his shinbone. Lying in the hospital, he had es- 
ped the fearful death of the Arctic “general work assign- 
ents.” Even the destruction of ten years' work was not 
)rth cr}'ing over. 

Another prisoner on the transport was the short, bald 
signer, Syemushh'n, who on Sunday had invested so 
uch effort in darning his socks. He was by contrast a 
;wcomer, having served about two years altogether, and 
,ose only in prisons and the sharashka. He was erctremely 
ightened about going to a camp. But despite his fright and 
s despair he tried to keep a small volume of Lermontcr,-, 
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out his owTi felt boots wll live all writer in hiding, v.dll lie 
dissimulate, endure any insults or persecute anvone else iii 
order to avoid a wnter transport. But the zek'who lias’ his 
own felt boots is fearless! He looks boldly into the authorf- 
fa«’ eyes and receives his travel orders with the sm/ie of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Tiiough there was a thaw outside, all those who had their 
own felt boots, including Kliorobrov and Nerzhin, put them 
on and walked proudly around the room in them, nicy- did 
this partly to cut down their load, but mainly to feel their 
reassuring warmth, e\-cn though today they were only going 
to Butyrskaya Prison, where it was no colder than" at the 
sharashka. Only tlie fearless Gerasimovich, who had refused 
to help them trap people, had nothing of his own, and the 
checkroom had issued him, “as replacements," a long- 
sleeved pea jacket which wouldn’t fasten in the front and 
had “been in use” and stubby canvas shoes, which had also 
“been in use.” 

Thanks to his pince-nez, he looked particularly comical 
in these clothes. 

The search was over. All hventy zcks were herded into 
an empty waiting room with the things they had been al- 
lowed to keep. The door was shut behind them, and a 
guard was posted at the door while thej' waited for the 
Black Maria. Another guard was sent out to patrol the slip- 
pery ice beneath the windows, in order to chase away any- 
one who might come to see them off during the lunch brc.ak. 

In this way all contact was broken off betiveen the hventy 
who were leaving and the 261 remaining. 

Those awaiting transport were still in the sharashlei, and 
yet they were not there. 

Tliey found places to sit wheres-cr they could, on their 
bundles or on the benches, and at first they were all silent. 

Eacb resaewed the search; what had been taken from him 
and what he had left. And thought about the sharashka: the 
advantages he was losing by leaving it, and how much of his 
term had been spent there and how much was left. As pris- 
oners will, they would count the months and years oyer and 
over; the time already lost and the time that remained to 

thought about their families, whom they 

cut oft from for who knesv how long? And 

they would have to ask them for help ag; 
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who was a cult with him and his 'wifei He begged Major 
Myshin to return the book, and wrung his hands childishly.' 
AfEronting the sensibilities of the veteran zeks, he tried to 
get into me lieutenant colonel’s office, but was not admitted. : 
Suddenly he grabbed the Lermontov from the hands of the 
“protector,” who jumped back to the door in alai^- xh-, 
garding the action as a signal for revolt. Syemushkiii, with 
a strength no one suspected' he possessed, tore the green 
covers from the book, hurled them aside, and proceeded to, 
tear out the pages, weeping and shouting as he tlirew them 
about tlie room, “Take theml Devour them. Swallow them, 
downl” ' 

The search went on. • 

By the time it was over, the zeks hardly recognized each 
other. On command they had tlirown their blue coveralls,- 
onto one pile, their government-issue, stamped underwem- 
onto another, and their overcoats — unless they were coni-, 
pletely worn out — onto a third. Now they were all dressed 
in their own clothes, or in makeshift replacemenis of their, 
own clothes. In the years of their service at the sharashka 
they had not earned any new clothes. It was hot a qu«tion 
of spite or miserliness on the part of the authorities. The 
authorities were under the eye of tlie accountant. ■ 
Therefore some of them, in spite of the fact , that it was 
midmnter, were left without undenvear. Or else they' had 
pulled on shorts and undershirts which were exactly the- 
same ones they had worn the day of their arrival ■ frorh 
mmp and which, unlaundered for years, had been gather- 
ing mold in bags in the storeroom. Others , wore clumsy . 
camp shoes, for anyone who had camp shoes in his bundle 
,had his r^ular shoes with their rubber overshoes taken 
Others had on canvas boots with hard soles, and the ■ 
eally fortunate ones wore felt boots. 

Felt boots are the prisoner’s second soul.' The most de- 
{OTved of all creatures on eartli, less forewarned of his future 
than a frog, a mole, or a field mouse, the zek is defenseless 
against the reversals of fate. In the ivarmest, deepest den, 
the zek can never be free of the fear that in the night to ' 
come he will be thrust forth into die horrors of winter, 
ffiat an arm with a slw-blue stripe will seize him and drag 
him^off to Ihe North role. It is a misery, then, if one’s feet 
aren’t shod in felt boots; he will throw them into the Kolyma , 
from tlie back of a truck, like two lumps of ice. A zek with- 


out his om /elt boots w'il live all ranter in hiding, rail lie, 
dissimulate, endure any insults or persecute anyone else, m 
order to avoid a ranter transport. But the zek who has his 
OWT3 felt boots is fearless! He looks boldly into the authori- 
ties’ eya and receives his travel orders rath the smile of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Though there was a thaw outside, all those who had their 
OHTi felt boots, including Khorobrov and Nerzhin, put them 
on and walked proudly around the room in them. They did 
• this partly to cut down their load, but mainly to feel their 
rcawuring warmth, even though today they were only going 
to Butyrskaya Prison, where it was no colder than at the 

Gerasimovich, who had refused 
cheSnm'l?^ people had nothing of his oum, and the 
sSaT • f replacements,” a long- 

hid fen £ Z 

“been in use." ^ al-'O 

infcSofe’ '“W P««Wy coma 

lowed to keep, TTje to «« f al- 

guard was_ posted at the door ^ 

Black Maria. Another guard was sen\ ^'°r the 

Peiy ice beneath the vmdowTto h 

yet they were ^tiP m the .toe?.:-, 
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was a land in which an adult man, worldng twelve houis a 
day, was unable to keep himself fed. 

They thought about their unintentiond blunders or the 
deliberate decisions which had led them to this transport 
They thought about where they would be sent, and what 
awaited them there, and how they, would set tliemselves up. 

Each kept his thoughts to himself. But the thoughts, of all 
were gloomy. ' , . . ' 

Each wanted reassurance and hope. . i 

Therefore, when they began to talk among themselves, 
and someone said that perhaps they -wouldn’t be sent to a 
camp after all but to another, sharashka, even those who 
didn’t believe it listened. 

Even Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, knovnng his 
bitter fate full well, nonetheless prayed and hoped. 

Khorobrov was trying to repair the handle of his', suitcase 
which keptspulling off. He cursedToudly: “Oh, the sdns-of- 
bitchesl They can’t even -make a simple suitcase. Some 
bastard had an idea for economizing, God damn his hide, so 
they bent the ends of a steel arc and shoved it into the 
handle holes. It holds as long as the suitcase is empty. But 
just try to fill it up!" ' ' ■ ! 

Some bricks had fallen from the side of the stove (they 
had been laid according to the same principle of. economy), 
and Kliorobrov was angrily using a piece of one to beat the 
steel arc back into the holes. , 

Neizhin understood Khorobrov. Each time, he encoun- 
ered humiliation, neglect, mockery, shoddiness,' Kliorobrov 
vas outraged. And how, indeed, could one stay calm about 
nch things? Could refined speech convey the animal crj 
f soineone who has been hurt? On the threshold of sinking 
ack into camp life, Nerzhin felt, that important element ol 

nale freedom returning: every fifth word would be a mothei 
rath. o / , , , 

Romashev was quietly telling the newcomers which rail 
oads were usually used to transport prisoners to Siberis 
ind describing the superiority of the Kuibyshev transil 
inson over those at Gorky and forov. 

laorobrov stopped pounding; in a rage he hurled the 
mck to the floor, where it burst into red fragments. 

Then Neizhin, feeling as though he were drawing energy 
rom his pamp clothes, got up, demanded that the guard call 
vadelashin, and declared in a loud voice, “Junior Lieuten- 
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anU We can see through the window that luncJi lias been 
going on for half an hour. Wliy aren’t \vc being brouglit 
any?” 

'Flic junior lieutenant shuffled his feet aw'lavardJy and re- 
plied apologetically, “You have been taken off rations as of 
today.” 

“Wliat do you mean, taken off?” And hearing a drone of 
si^porting discontent behind him, Nerzhin pressed his point: 

tell the head of the prison we’re not going anj^vliere 
witliout lunch! And w'e w'on’t let ourselves be loaded on by 
force either.” 

“Very good. I’ll report that!” said the junior lieutenant, 
giving in at once. He hurried off guiltily to the authorities. 

No one in the room kept quiet out of politeness; they all 
protested loudly. Tlic squeamish and gratuitous good man- 
ners of people thriving in freedom seemed insane to a zek. 

“You’re right!” 

“Work on them!” 

“Tlie rats are squeezing us.”' 

“The misers! Tliree years of work and they’re stingy about 
one lunch.” 

“We won’t go! It’s that simple! ^\'^lat can they do to us 
now?” 

Even those who had been quiet and submissive to the 
autliorities in the daily routine became bold now. The free 
v/ind of the transit prison was in tlieir faces. Tliis last chance 
to eat meat meant not only the last full stomach before 
months and years of thin gruel; it also meant th'eir human 
dignity. And even those whose throats were dry with appre- 
hension and w'ho were incapable of eating anything at that 
moment, even they, forgetting their anguish, demanded 

From the window they could see the path from head- 
quarters to the kitchen. They could see a truck backing up 
to the woodpile, ivith a big fir tree in the rear, its branches 
and tip sticking out over the track bed. The prison supply 
officer got out of the cab and a guard jumped off the back. 

The lieutenant colonel had kept his word. Tomorrow or 
the day after, the fir tree would be set up in the semicircular 
room, and the zeks — fathers deprived of their children — 
would become children again themselves, would hang deco- 
rations on it, haring been prodigal of government time in 
making them. Clara’s little basket and the bright moon in its 
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glass cage would be hung on it, and the mustached . and 
bearded men would form a circle and, howling the wolf crj’ 
of their fate, would dance around the tree with bitter 
laughter; - 

"In the forest grew a fir tree. 

In the forest it did grow. ...” ‘ 

They could see the guard beneath the window driving 
off Pryanchikov, who was trying to break through to the 
besieged zeks, and who was shouting something, raising his 
arms to the sky. 

They could see Junior Lieutenant Nadelashin hurrying 
anxiously to the kitchen, then to headquarters, back to the 
kitchen, and back to headquarters. . 

And they could see, too, that Spiridon had been dragged 
away from his lunch to unload the fir tree from the truck. 
On the way, he wiped off his mustache and shifted his belt. 

The junior lieutenant finally ran to the kitchen once again, 
and soon he was leading out trvo cooks who were carrying a 
milk can with a dipper between them. A third woman came ■ 
behind them -with a stack of bowls. Afraid of slipping, she 
stopped near the door. The junior lieutenant returned and 
took some of the bowls from her. 

There was a stir of victory in the room. 

Lunch appeared in the doorway. They began ladling out 
the soup at the table, and the zeks took their bowls and 
rarried them off to their own comers, sitting on uindow 
sills and on suitcases. Some managed to eat standing up, 
leaning against the high table where there were no benches. 

The junior lieutenant and the servers left. ,In the room 
-that real silence fell which should always accompany eat- 
ng. They thought: "Here is a fat rich soup, a little thin to 
.• be sure, but with a meat flavor that one can taste; I am put- 
ting into my mouth this spoonful, and this one, and this one, 
'yith the speck of fat and the white fibers of meat; the warm 
liquid will pass down my esophagus into my stomach; and 
my blood and muscles are already celebrating in anticipation 
■ 'of new reinforcements and new strength.” 

Neizhin remembered the proverb: “For meat marry a 
man, for fine stew marry a woman.” He understood the 
saying to mean that a man will provide the meat, but it takes 
a woman to cook it. Common people never attribute lofty 
motives to tliemselves in their proverbs. In their thousand’s , 
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of proverbs the Russian people were more candid abou! 
themselves than Tolstoi and Dostoyewky in their confes- 
sions. 

WTien there v.-'as almost no more soup and the aluminum 
spoons v/ere scraping the bowls, someone drawded, “Yes. 
Yes.” 

From a comer came the reply: “Get ready for the fast, 
brothers!” 

Some critic or other commented, “They scraped the bot- 
tom of the pot, and it’s not thick enough. Maybe they fished 
out tlie meat for tliemselves.” 

Still another voice joined in wearily: “Yes, but we won’t 
be having soup like this soon again!” 

Then Kliorobrov stmck his spoon on his empt}’ bowl and 
said distinctly, protest rising in his throat, “No, my friends! 
‘‘Better bread with water than pie with trouble.’ ” 

No one answered him. 

Nerzhin began to pound on the table and demand the 
main course. 

Tlie junior lieutenant appeared immediately. 

"Have you eaten?” He looked around at the transportees 
v/ith a cordial smile. And discovering in their faces the 
good humor brought on by satiety, he said what his prison 
experience had taught him not to say before: “Tliere wasn't 
any of the main course left. They’re washing out the pot. 
Fm sorry.” 

Nerzhin looked around at the zeks to see if they would 
raise a row. But with their Russian trait of being easily 
appeased, they had all calmed down. 

“What W'as the main course?” a bass voice boomed out. 

“Stew,” said the junior lieutenant, smiling shyly. 

Tliey sighed. 

For some reason they didn’t think about dessert. 

Outside the wall tliey heard an engine. The junior lieuten- 
ant was summoned, and was thus able to get away. 

In the corridor they heard the harsh voice of Lieutenant 
Colonel Klimentiev. 

Then they were called out one at a time. 

Their names weren’t checked off against a list because 
tlieir own sharashka guard was to accompany the zeks to 
Butyaskaya and turn them over at that point. They counted 
each one as he took the step which was at once so familiar 
and so fateful, the step from the earth up into the Black 
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Maria. Each zelc bent his head so as not to hit the top of- 
the steel door, crouching under the weight of his bundles-, 
and banging them awkwardly against the sides of the door; 

Tliere was no one to see them off. The lunch break had - 
ended, and the other zeks had been chased from the -exercise 
yard into the building. - . 

The Black Maria had been backed all the way up to the 
door. While loading the zeks on, even though there was - no 
wild barking of police dogs, there was that crush, that tense 
bustle, caused by everyone trying to help the guard, which 
inevitably disturbed the prisoners, preventing them from 
looking around and seeing where they were. 

Eighteen of them embarked this way, and hot one raised . 
his head in farewell to the tall, calm lindens which had 
shaded them in happy and in tragic moments throughout their 
long years. 

The two — ^Khorobrov and Nerzhin — ^who -did manage to 
look around didn’t look at the lindens either, but at the side 
of the van, to see what color it was painted. 

Their curiosity was rewarded. 

. The time had long since passed when lead-gray of black , - 
prison vans poked through city streets, creating horror , 
among the citizens. After the war, the idea of buildiiig 
Black Marias exactly like grocery vans had been bora in , 
some genius’ mind, and they were painted the same orange 
and light blue, rvith a sign lettered on the side in four 
languages: 


Khleb 

Pain 


Myaso 

VlANDE 


Bkot 


Bread 


Fleisch 


Meat 


Just before getting into the Black Maria, Nerzhin man- 
ged to move to one side and read; "Meat.” 

Then he pushed through the narrow entrance door and 
he still narrower door beyond it, stepped on someone’s 
eet, dragged his suitcase and bag past someone’s knees, 
ndsatdowm. 

The space inside this three-ton Black Maria 
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“boxed” — in other words, not divided into ten steel ''boxK,” 
one to a prisoner. This van was one of the “general”^ variety, 
designed not to cany prisoners under investigation but 
tliose already sentenced; therefore its live-load capacity was 
much greater. In the rear, two steel doors with small gratings 
that served as air vents closed off a cramped vestibule where, 
the two guards escorting the prisoners, having locked the 
inner door from the outside and the outer door from the 
inside, and having communicated with the driver and the 
guard beside him through a special speaking tube, sat 
-jammed in with their legs crossed beneath them. Tin's rear 
vestibule contained one small “box” for a’ possible rebel. 
Tlie rest of the space behind the driver’s cab was a single 
communal mousetrap, a low metal box into which, accord- 
ing to the norm, exactly twenty persons could be put: But 
if the, steel door was forced shut with four jackboots, more 
than twenty could be jammed in. 

A bench was built around three walls of this mousetrap, 
leaving very little room in the middle. Those who found 
places sat down. But they were not the most fortunate. 
\^^len tlie Black . Maria was full, otlier people and other 
people's possessions pressed against their wedged-in knees 
and tlieir cramped, numb feet, and in this crush there was 
no sense in being either offended or apologetic: it would be 
impossible to move or to change places for a full hour. 
Having shoved in, the last prisoner, the guards leaned on the 
door and clicked the lock. 

But they didn’t slam the rear outside door, and suddenlr 
someone was banging against the back step and a new 
shadow blocked the gratings in the vestibule doors. 

"Brothers!” resounded Ruska’s snice. “Fni off to Bntw?- 
kaya for interrogation! MTio’s there? befna- sent off?” 

A burst of voices exploded instantly. .AH tweatv 2:eks cried 
out in answer. Both guards shouted for Rnska to fee 
and from the doorway of bis headauarteis Kiffrienri^ 
shouted to the guards not to be ks and let the nriyin^ 
communicate. 

“Quiet, you motherfucker'” scmecne in the Black bk-r- 
ro,ircd. 

Tilings quieted donn. and the ccn!“ hear 
sfru^^Iine, falling over th.rir c~ fset as 2='-' 

Rush info the “box.” ' ' ' " 

“,\nio turned .vou in. Keska?” ffrentec Veiffrin. 
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“Tlie bastardl" 

"How many of you are there?” Rusha shouted. 

"Twenty.” 

"mo?” 

But the guards had finally got him into the "hox” and 
locked it. , . “ 

"Don't be afraid, Ruskal” tliey shouted to him. \ye'll, 
meet in camp.” 

As long as the rear door was open, a little light leaked 
into the van, but now it was slammed shut and the guards’ 
heads blocked the last uncertain rays coming, through tlm— 
double gratings. Tire motor roare^ the van shuddered, 
moved, and now, as it rocked, only an occasional flicker of 
reflected light flashed across tlie faces of the zela.’ 

This fierce calling back and forth from cell to cell, this 
flashing spark arcing tlirough stones and iron, always aroused 
the zeks. 

After a while the Black Maria stopped. It was clear tlrey 
were at the gates. 

"Ruskal" a zek shouted. “Are they beating you?” _ 

The reply didn’t come right away; when it did, it sounded 
far-off: "Yes, they’re beating me.” ■ ■ 

“God damn Shishkin-Myshkinl” shouted Nerzhin. “Don't 
give in, Ruskal” 

Again various voices cried out and there was more con- 
fusion. 

Tliey moved on, passing through tlie gates; then the 
cargo shifted sharply to the right as the van made a left 
turn onto the highway. 

Tlie turn tlirew Nerzhin and Gerasimovich hard against 
one another. Each stared, trying to recognize the other, in 
tlie darkness. Something more than the jam in the Black 
, laria was pushing them toward each other. 

spirits reviving a little, spoke up: 

Don t worry, boys, don't be sorry we’re going away. Can 
you call that life in the sharashka a life? You go down the 
hall and trip over a Siromakha. Every fifth person is an 
infoimer. You barely have time to fart in the toilet before 
the ‘protector’ hears about it. Tliey’ve given us no Sundays 
off for two yrars, the sons-of-bitches. We work twelve hours 
a dayl You give them all your brains and get three-quarters 
of an ounce of butter in exchange. Now you can’t even write 
home. Tlie hell with them. And the work? It’s a kind of 
lielll” 





